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FROM THE PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 

In this volume, an attempt lias been made to 
narrate the life-story of Ali, tbe last of the orthodox 
caliphs, who, in the Muslim annals, is the most 
interesting and controversial personality of all times 
In this survey I have tried to elucidate his true place 
in history and n is hoped that for the Muslims it 
may prove of assistance in the understanding and 
exposition of the various convictions of the various 
seti.3 that arose at the time- Ali, the warrior-saint 
of Islam, spent his entire life in fighting the battles 
of God and, m spite of his multifarious activities, he 
lit that torch of knowledge which gave unprecedent¬ 
ed impetus to learning—a marvel of the Middle 
Ages. The greatness and grandeur of his personality 
whether it attracts or dominates, has made him 
a hero of heroes. Sectarian feelings, even recognising 
his great services which he rendered for the uplifting 
of humanity, had from sentimental reasons, ascrib* 
ed him supernatural powers,which had been mis¬ 
understood and led to sectarian bigotry. In the 
following pages are narrated the achievements of Ali 
Ms various efforts to keep intact the solidarity of the 
Muslims and the establishment of a constructive 
laith to steady the human mind after the strain of 
that cataclysm to which it has become the prey of 
partisan spirit. Full care has been taken to confine 
the narrative within the scope of strict historical 
background and in strict choronological order* 
Consequently,controversial issues have been avoided. 

mind that it was Ali who' 
affected by political, intellectual and religious 
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views of the period, gave Islam a distinct outlook 
and culture. 

Undoubtedly, All's contributions to Islam have 
the deepest admiration, Although the sectarian 
feelings have created a rift in Islam, yet it must be 
borne in mind that views of All's followers do not 
only possess divine mandate, and that the men of 
different views who inhabit the planet have the right 
of their own say. It is encouraging to note that in 
ibis age of Science Muslims are not divided into 
different deterrent categories, and even the sectarian- 
minded men have begun to realise that it is futile to 
enforce the sectarian views into bigotry and that by 
tolerance and magnanimity of mind the human will 
turn into humane. 

No biography of All, worth the name, based on 
scientific data has been written so far in English, 
The Shi’ite fervour of the propagation of rlieir faith 
can be gleaned out from the fact that they have 
failed to produce any book in the English language, 
which to all intents and purposes has become an 
in ter national language of the world, biographies of 
Ali abound in Urdu* Persian and Arabic, hui most 
of them are written either to depict the sectarian 
views or to narrate sentimental notions to exlo 1 the 
virtue of this patriarchal caliph and make him 
super-human. A biography based on the method of 
integral history—the presentation of all phases of 
culture and views—is not to be found in a single 
volume and, if my attempt fills in such a gap, I think 
my labour is well rewarded, I have persistently 
attempted to remain impartial, lq give the interpreta¬ 
tion of each sect from its own point of view. It is 
further hoped that this work will give the readers 
plenty of food for thought and plenty to argue 
about and I feel that it whl considerably help the 
readers to evaluate the achievements of All, who 
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fiAed a definite stamp of his individuality on his 
nines and gave distinct spiritual ideas^ moral values, 
ethical code and made Islamic culture what it is" 
To the author, the divergent sects of Alibi time are 
the different gardens which plained variety of 
flowers, each possessing its own distinct colour and 
fragrance. 

The author has freely drawn both from the 
Eastern and Western sources. Persistent effort has 
been made to narrate historical events, battles, 
various movements of the period and ideas of the 
people in strict chronological order. 
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THE BACKGROUND 


Strides in Science 

Otirs is an age in which tremendous strides have been 
made in the realm of science- This increase in scientific 
knowledge has been so rapid and so vasl in scope, that 
it has staggered the imagination of man, leaving him 
bewildered in a world of constantly changing values. 
With bewilderment has also come fear, for the applica¬ 
tion of scientific discoveries to modern warfare threaten 
to destroy not only the Familiar ways of life but life itself. 
The twentieth century lias seen, among other inventions, 
the development of atomic weapons and of the hydrogen 
bombs, each with its attendant horror of radio active 
fall-out. It is tiqw known that radio active dust in suffi¬ 
cient quantities coidd destroy all life on the globe, yet 
the imperialist powers still continue in mad competition, 
vying with one another, to produce ever bigger and 
more lethal weapons. Nor is the horror limited to the 
potential use of the weapons themselves; each new test 
carries with it the threat of tota 1 annihilation. Humardty 
lives in constant dread that tire world, as we know it, 
will cease to be. 

This struggle For the ascendancy between the great 
powers has been carried still further, into the realm of 
outer space. Here, too, each new triumph of scientific 
research serves only to increase human anxiety; so terri¬ 
ble are the implications of these discoveries when applied 
to modern warfare. Due to the development in flying 
devices, unmanned missiles arc expected, by 1964 or 
1965, to achieve a circular velocity of 17,500 miles per 
hour. A similar surprise is expected in the domain of 
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die velocity of light. with thermal-atomic, ionic, field- 
quantum and photon rockets miking flights to the moon 
and oilier fixed stars only a question ol time. With the 
appearance of ram-jet transport planes we can expect^ to 
jot down spate stations in the universe from where, with 
the help of stationary ultraviolet searchlights e^crlmg a 
radiation pressure of many tons, we shall be capable ol 
destroying; flymg objects several hundred miles away, in 
[he fraction of :i second. Ill us, aerodynamics;, statics, 
electronics, theories ol combustion and luel chemistry 
and all the ramifications of modern science, combine at 
once to exhilarate, baffle and terrify human beings. 
Here, too, honest pride in human intellectual achieve- 
mcTil is forced to give way to a fearful contemplation 
of the increased areas of human responsibility. 

World Movements towards Reform 

Formally human beings the weight ol this responsibi¬ 
lity has proved too much to bear. They take refuge in a 
stubborn refusal to face the facts or show a stunned 
apathy. Fortunately, however, increasing numbers of 
people throughout the world, have awakened to a new 
realisation of human needs and have become anxious for 
a deeper understanding of one another. Some, even, 
go so far as to wish for the amalgamation nf all nations 
Into one community. Out of the misery of two World 
Wars many such movements for human reform have 
come into being, seeking to preserve human culture and 
tradition against the onslaughts of scientific destruction. 
These movements are in themselves spiritual achieve¬ 
ments and lend hope to many an aching heart. 

In the past, human intelligence haa given too much 
support to material advance at the cost of spiritual 
values, thinking more of the kingdom of naan on earth 
than of the Kingdom of God. With the kingdom of 
man on earth now being threatened with total annihila¬ 
tion, many people have awakened to a belated realisation 
that material things are not enough: it is only to be 
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hoped that this realisation has come in time. 


Russian Atheism 

The atheistic, sceptical and materialistic outlook of 
Soviet Communism has let loose on the world the anti- 
spiritual forces which, are responsible for killing spiritual 
values among men, the Communists, finding no 
visible proof of a Just, Omnipotent and Unseen Cod, 
have denied the very existence and usefulness of God, 
condemning all religions as superfluous and^ in an effort 
to justify their creed, have tri ed to identify atheism with 
rationalism. The scientific outlook, they maintain, has 
no time to spare for outworn religious philosophies. 

The Bogey of Bolshevism 

Communism is closely associated in the minds of most 
people, living outside the Soviet bloc, with the Bolshevik 
Revolution of 1917. This revolution was a natural and 
necessary reaction against the despotism of the Czars and 
of a landed aristocracy that treated peasantry as chattels 
and denied all privileges to the impoverished masses. 
Nevertheless, the savagery with which Socialist-Marxist 
principles were enforced and the cold-blooded massacre 
of all the privileged classes, including the merchants, 
manufacturers and tradesmen of the bourgeoisie, has 
created an indestructible bogey. Terrible atrocities 
were comm itted in the name of the betterment of huma¬ 
nity, the memory of which still lingers to create distrusl 
acid suspicion the world over. 

The Bolshevik Revolution has now become history 
and, it is uol Bolshevism that we should fear to-day. 
The real bogey is the atheistic nihilistic cult which has 
emerged as a consequence of that revolution, and the 
widespread spiritual paralysis that it has engendered,' 

It is a nihilistic creed, a negation of values, hut it 
would be unwise to assume (hat it can be arbitrarily 
dismissed because of its negative character. It is a 
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dynamic creed) and. the creed of what has become one of 
the most powerful countries in the world. On the 
strength of il the Soviet IJnion has bin 11 up a distinct 
bloc of nations, a community, spreading throughout the 
world. It is not enough; merely to ignore it or dismiss 
it; it must he actively disproved. 

The Task of the Thcist 

The task of the (.heist, as opposed to the atheist, is^ 
to wage an intellectual warfare against the forces of 
scepticism and materialism, in the belief that men can 
live happily and usefuhy only in a world dial recognises 
spiritual values, of thought and freedom for the indivi¬ 
dual, H is an uphill task. The Didst maintains that 
spiritual values can win against repression and totali¬ 
tarianism, but before this can happen these values will 
have, first to be re-established, strengthened and reassert¬ 
ed. Man must once again seek to clarify the rclab on- 
ship between God and himself, for only by doing so can 
be arrive al, those fundamental truths, at present denied 
to, and by, the Russians. 

Every individual who iti still free has a moral duty to 
preserve his individuality and to do every thing in his 
power to develop his personality. God must be allowed 
to permeate the life of every believing man and woman, 
to shape their destinies and Lo manifest Himself ui all. 
they do. Relief must be translated into action, in a 
willingness to assume responsibility and in a creative de¬ 
sire to better the lot ciT other less fortunate beings. It is 
the duty of all of us to take up the challenge oi Com¬ 
munism and to demonstrate by works of faith the 
omnipresence of God in the world of to-day, 

Physics, Metaphysics and r l Iteism 

(■ . 

The Communist creed rests on a physicEil mterpreta- 
tion of the facta of the universe and a belief that scientific 
discovery has advanced so far that it haa left religious 
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thought Far behind. . f 

The physicist, like the Communist, confines himscil 
lo a detailed study of the facts of the universe, facts which 
can be empirically determined and from which he can 
attempt to formulate universal laws. The physicist has- 
also been unable to produce any genuine philosophy of 
life, to explain the meaning of the universe or the role 
of the individual therein. 

Violent disputes have arisen between the physicists 
and the metaphysicians. The thci^l agrees with neither. 
To him it is obvious that, since God made man the 
lord of all creation” scientific knowledge can serve only 
to reinforce his instinctive knowledge o I the infinite great- 
ness of the Creator. Thus, the theist looks elsewhere 
for enlightenment, not to the scientist, nor to the philoso¬ 
pher, but to the Prophets, through whom God revealed 
an infallible knowledge and, to the immemorial past to 
which man is the heir, 

Xn revealed religion the theist finds his answer to 
atheism. Through freedom to contemplate upon God 
H e finds sel f-aware n ess and con ten t men 1 ; only tb rough 
fear of Him can he avoid sin and guilt, only through re¬ 
pentance and God 3 s mercy rail he hope to achieve bliss. 
The poverty of spirit and the degradation of humanity 
that characterise atheism cannot solve the riddle oJ the 
universe, nor can the scientist solve it. It can only be 
solved through the way of God. 

It is through the way of God that humanity may yet 
be saved, through a revival of spiritual values that the 
discoveries of the scientist may be put to the beneficent 
uses; and the material benefits of modern civilisation 
brought within the reach of all and for the greater good 
of all, People who have surrendered themselves lo frus¬ 
tration and scepticism can only recover by taking refuge 
in God and God alone. 

The Semitic Prophets 

The Prophets of God hold for us to-day, as they did 
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for our forbears, the answer to our problems. They 
laboured incessantly for the spiritual uplift of mankind, 
devoting their lives to the reform of the sinful society of 
the day and, were often persecuted by their countrymen 
who found it hard to understand the newness of their 
ideas. “The central idea in the Prophet’s thought 11 
says Dr. Israel 1. Matlock, 1 “is that God is the sovereign 
of the universe, acting in a moral order which expresses 
and embodies His righteousness. The idea was new. 
They attained it by inspiration, but they were prepared 
for it by experience, and they interpreted it by reason. 
Mystical experience and ethical reasoning combined to 
produce their message. They used their reason, but the 
heavens opened to reveal its truth to them. The truth 
came to them in hash and it burnt in them constantly 
with an unquenchable and irresistible lire/* 

It is interesting to note that, as early as the seventh 
and eighth centuries before the birth of Christ, Arabia 
was producing some of the greatest men in the world, 
those holies of holies who took up the task of world re¬ 
form ation, The old Hebrew Prophets, Abraham, 
Jacob, Joseph, Lot, Moses* Joshua and Jesus Christ all 
laboured to give mankind a set of spiritual values. The 
history of their lives shows them always on the side of 
virtue and righteousness, condemning the nefarious 
actions of kings and people alike, and advocating obedi¬ 
ence to the will of God> These were the originators, 
the models, the men svho set the pattern that has ever 
continued to enrich the world of thought and action. 
It was their divine revelation that gave a permanent 
relevance to their ethical pronouncements and universal 
interpretations. The prophetic role of these sages and 
the sense of missionary spirit with which they took on 
the work of reformation adds a glorious chapter to the 
hi glory of mail kind. Through several centuries and in 
the teeth of great opposition they worked to better the 
lot of their fdlow-men. 

I Or. I. Vfattuck, Tkt Thought of lh* Ptafrkttt, AHri) & Unwin, 

London, Ifl-SS. p. 32. 
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The Darkest Age 

The progress made by humanity in the Near East 
and Europe suffered a severe set-back after die fall of 
the Roman Empire and the sixth century A.p. saw 
Europe relapse into barbarian ism once again. Hardly 
could any Christian read or write- the priestly class, 
enforcing on their followers the motto of Pope Gregory 
that “ignorance is the mother of devotion,” demanded 
blind obedience to their dogmas. 

Similarly in Aria, Hinduism, Buddhism, and other 
religions had deteriorated, becoming mere bundles of 
outward forms and ceremonial worship. Here, too, 
class-ridden societies presented sad spectacles of human 
misery, ignorance and decay. 

It was at this juncture that the greatest reformer and 
revolutionary Muhammad (may peace be upon him) 
arose. Through his love of knowledge and reverence 
for learning, mediaeval Europe was once more to be¬ 
come acquainted with art and science and the way was 
to be paved tor the Renaissance* 

Muhammad;, the Greatest Reformer of all Time 

Once again it was Arabia that gave birth to this 
greatest of world-reformers. Muhammad (may peace 
be upon him), who traced his descent from the Prophet 
Abraham, was also born in that country of Prophets and 
there he was destined, not only to found a new religion, 
but also to establish a new system of ethics and polity. 
Under him the warring Arab tribes were to be welded 
into one composite nation, monotheistic, law-abiding 
and peace-1 ovi ng. Carlyle, 1 s peak i n.g of Muhammad'"s 
appearance observes: 

“To the Arab Nation it was as a birth from darkness 
into light; Arabia first became alive by means of it. A 
poor shepherd people, roaming unnoticed in its^deserts 

I. Tfcomai Caryte, Mtrtcs and Hera-tvcrshib, Oxford University Press, 
London, E&aO, a. 101. 
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since the creation of the world: a Hero- Prophet wm sent 
down to them with a wor<! they could believe, ace, the 

Noticed becomes world-notable the smaU h-jj™ 

world-creat; within one century afterwards, Aiabia is «i 

SEI hand, a. Delhi on lhat;-g)ancmgiiL 
valour and splendour and the light of genius Arabia 
shines through long ages over, a P«t ' f ** 

world Belief is treat, life-giving. ihc history 
Nation becomes fruitful, soul-elevating, great, 
it believes. These Arabs, the man Mahomet, and that 
one century,—is it not as if a spark had lullen, one spuik, 
on a world of what seemed black tmnoUceable sand, 
but lo, the sand proves explosive powder bla “ s ea ^ 
high from Delhi to Grenada! I said, the Great . 
was always as lightning out of heaven; the rest oi the 
men wailed tor him like fuel, and then they too would 


* >> 


flame. 

All, the Foremost of True Believers 

After Muhammad, his first cousin and son-in-law, Ah, 
is one or the greatest oF world-reformers. His life has 
been considered as an ideal to follow and 
m ent& have been consecrated and sanctified by , 
many admirers. The great. Enghah historian Edward 
Gibbon writes of him as '‘the first of the ta* bcl*vc« 
the most devout of all the followers of the Holy 1 lophe 
‘•AM rite first of true believers might aspire to 
march before them in this world and the nett; and 1 
some were of a graver and more rigid cast, the zeal and 
virtue of Ali were never outstripped by any recent pro- 
selvte. He uni led the qualifications of a poet, a soldier 
and a saint. His wisdom still breathes m a collection of 
moral and religious sayings, and every anlagoms 11 
the combat or the tongue or sword was subdued by h 
eloquence and valour. From the hot hour o 
mission to the last riles of his funeral the Apostle 

1, F^lwaid Gibbon, TA, DkI if an d Fall »/ <*< *™»>« Empiii. Freddie* 
Warn* 5t tlo N London, p, 616* 
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(Muhammad) was never forsaken by a generous Mend 
whom he delighted to name his brother, Ills vie^re*cut 
and the faithful Aaron of a Second Moses,” 

The Theology of the Heart 

Our deep absorption in, and preoccupation With 
things material and mundane, leave: little or no room for 
concentration on higher and spiritual aspect of our 
nature The criterion with which a man is judged to¬ 
day is his material opulence. Accumulation of gold and 
worship of Mammon are the only objectives of the 
modern man; his happiness is determined by the posses¬ 
sion of “dull, yellow metal”, and his lack of happines is 
occasioned by its absence or scarcity. So engrossed are 
we in worldly pursuits that we have no time to think or 
God. A fortunate few isolate themselves from the world 
and seek solace in meditation, and contemplation by a 
temporary withdrawal from secular environment. 

Annals record how r kings and princes have renounced 
ihe world, for material comforts gave them no spiritual 
solace. Abraham bin Adham, the king of Balkh, craved 
for inward peace, which lie could nol obtain in the 
luxurious life of the royal palace. 

Tl is through contemplation that a man can re hue 
and harmonise the moral sentiments that regulate Ills 
conduct in the world of affairs. By Ridding himself of 
(£ thc fever of this world 11 man can reach true peace. 
For such endeavour, however, one must leave though l 
behind. Thought is a form of motion and the desire of 
the soul can best be fulfilled by that motionless rest which 
solitary contemplation can give to weary hearts. 

The Purpose of this Biography 

Contemplation, then, is one way to find God, (This 
book is written in the hope that it might help some 
thirsty souls through the study of the sermons and sub¬ 
lime pieces of prose and poetry of one given to eontemp- 
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lation to share the experiences of ’which Lhey would be 
incapable alone. The study of the life of a truly great 
man may help a lesser human being to catch hold oi die 
great fundamental truths oi existence,, may urge I dm to 
do noble deeds, cultivate good tastes,, and, through 
emulation, encourage him to extend his own individual 
powers. 

By studying the lives of great men ordinary people 
can overcome the feeling olpowerlcssness which besets 
so many of us to-day, that feeling oT being one oi a billion 
waiting lo be obliterated by death. It is 'hrougb a 
knowledge of the struggles of the great that one gains the 
courage necessary to continued belief, that one realises 
how spurious is die philosophy oi totalitarianism, I low 
triumphant the truths oT the spirit. 

The Inspirational Value of a Study of Airis Life 

The life of Ali is of particular relevance to-day and 
his many-sided spiritual activities may help to sol ve for 
some ihe problems of existence in the 1 wentieth century* 
His ideas were conciliatory' and his message always one 
or peace. He sought always to prevent those civil wars 
in which blood would be shed in vain^ but in his fight 
against the forces of terror and barbarity he showed 
extraordinary determination, unwavering purpose and 
an iron will. He was at once a recluse and a warrior, 
a contemplative living in the wastes of the desert and a 
commander fighting the Lord s battle against heielical 
foes. Ln his personality he combined a pious resignation 
in God with the greatest heroism in combat,. 

His is a life of extraordinary interest, glorious for the 
spiritual victories that he won. Jn his attempts to estab¬ 
lish God's kingdom on earth he watt constantly beset by 
enemies who wanted to extinguish the torch of Islam, 
whose activities were the more repulsive in that they 
were carried on in the name ol God and religion. 
Pitched as he was against envy, hatred and malice, he 
never permitted himself to falter or to stray from the 
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path of right, even though this singleness of purpose was 
to cost him his life* 

To the bewildered humanity df to-day his life cannot 
but prove an inspiration. 
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EARLY LIFE 


A versatile genius 

“The Bayard of Islam, 1 the hero without fear and 
reproach, 5 ’ the firs l cousin of the holy Prophet Muham¬ 
mad (may peace be upon him) and adopted by him as 
his own son, whose daughter Fatima he subsequently 
married, the second or third convert to Islam, the 
staunchest supporter and most valiant warrior that ever 
championed the. cause of Islam—such was AIL He 
was the Marcus Aurelius of the new faith, a stoic who 
ushered in an age of orthodoxy and steadfast belief at 
which Muslims now look back with awe T wonder and 
regret. AJi, the alter ego of Muhammad (may peace 
be upon him) is a colossal figure in the annals of Islam 
and one who has made for himself an honoured place 
i! i the history of all mankind, not only as the fourth and 
last of the “strict and stern” orthodox Caliphs, the 
legitimate successors of the holy Prophet, but also as a 
genius among men. 

Ali was a man of many and varied talents, one of the 
greatest savants, legislators, generals, statesmen, scholars 
and administrators the world has ever known. In his 
person he combined the knowledge of Adam, the virtues 
of Noah, the devotion of Abraham, the awe and majesty 
of Moses, the abstinence and piety of Jesus Christ, the 
patience and resignation of Job, the wisdom of Solomon, 
ihe prowess of Alexander, die iron determination of 
Julius Caesar, the sagacity and prudence of Plato, the 

Major Oibont b&EoWra lb«e appellative title* on AIL 
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scholastic accomplishments of Cicero and the reformative 
zeal of Justinian, Ever since his death countless gene¬ 
rations ‘of Muslims have felt themselves uplifted in pay¬ 
ing homage to him, the most versatile genius of all time. 

In the annals of Islam All's name is synonymous with a 
redoubtable military prowess that became legendary. 
Hb Invincible scimitar “Dhulfakar” which he wedded 
with both hands, was famous throughout the land, and 
his Herculean exploits have led to his being depicted as 
a hero comparable in achievement to Homer s heroes 
of Ancient Greece. In Muslim countries today the 
believers in faith continually refer with pride to the 
numberless exploits of this “beau ideal’", this brightest 
star of Lhe Islamic firmament Tales aslo abound in 
Muslim literatue of the prodigious achievements of Ali 
in piety, of his acute sense of justice, his generosity, 
his selfless existence, his concern for the uplift oj 
humanity, and his unceasing endeavours to establish 
God’s kingdom on this earth, while the preservation of 
his brilliant sayings pays tribute to the genius of his 
mind. The combination of such qualities of head and 
heart, together with such prowess in arms has Ion l to 
his deeds an appearance of the miraculous. In Muslim 
theology Ali is one of the blessed ten (“Ash rah Mu- 
basharah 3 ’} to whom paradise has been foretold, through 
Muhammad (may peace be upon him) by God. 

Other titles indicate the admiring reverence with 
which Muslims think of him. He is e ‘Al-Murtaia 
(the chosen one of God) a ''Abu Hasan 1 ’ (father of good- 
ness), and the great £, Amir-ul-Momineen” (Commander 
of the Faithful), His military exploits are reflected in 
the sobriquet “Haidar” literary “Lion”. 

His birth 

He was the son of Abu Talib, an uncle of the holy 
Prophet Muhammad (may peace be upon him), Thus 
he belonged to Lhe Hashimite family of the Quraish 
tribe, and was the first cousin of the Apostle of Goo. 
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Abu Talib*s wife Fatima was the daughter of Asad* 
the famous magnate of the Quraish clan, Fatima gave 
birdi to All, 1 in the sanctuary of Ka/bah (House of 
God) at Mecca on the 13th or 16th day of the month 
of Rajah in the 28th year of “Am UhFiF’ (the year of 
FJephanls) —an era which was established to comme¬ 
morate the Arab victory over the Christian general, 
Abrah, who had been deputed by Negus, the ruler of 
Abyssinia, to invade Mecca with horses and elephants. 
Thus Ali was some thirty years younger than the Holy 
Prophet Muhammad, who was born in the first month 
of Rabi in the year of the Elephants: the year 886 from 
the accession of Alexander the Great of Macedon and 
570 of the Christian era. 

Tradition places the birth of Ali in the peaceful 
and holy month of Rajab (the seventh month of the 
Muslim calendar) when God showers His countless 
blessings on mankind, ££ The thirteenth of Rajab' 3 
says a Shi a writer, “marks the birth of a most precious 
pearl in the courtyard of the Ka’bah, glowing in its full 
self-jHumiliation- ft was a portion of the very divine 
light of God that appeared in the human shape and 
form, and commenced to shine on the highest of the 
human stages of dignity and reverence. f> It was in the 
month of Rajab that Arabs from the length and breadth 
of their country used to come to Mecca for pilgrimage. 
All's mother, Fatima, an embodiment of chastity and 
piety, was amongst those pilgrims and- with them was 
viewing the Ka’bah, when she suddenly felt the pains of 
child birth and prayed to God to help her delivery, 
A miraculous opening is said to have appeared in the 
wall of the Ka’bali and to have closed again after Fatima 
had lodged herself in the cavity. After three days the 

J- Wc do not know the exact date of ALL'* birth. Divergent accounts have 
rome down f«i us. According to Alt's -son Ha^an. his father died ftl the age of 
Hfiy eight, while accoeding to another son of Ah', namely Muhammad bin al- 
li.iufTa* hta father died at the age of sixty three. We know for certain th H ii Ali 
wsi murdered inJanwySdl A.-O- Thui awMin; to One account the date 
of Alt's birch can he pEacrd in 603, while according to the ocher it can Ik fixed 
in 5S0 A,D.» while if he was exactly thirty years junior to the holy Prophet, he 
would have been bora in the year 601 A D, 
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wall is said to have opened once more whereupon 
Fatima emerged, radiant and with the babe m her arms. 
The Shi’itc traditions allege that Ah had already ac¬ 
cented Islam in his mother's womb and that even during 
the period of her pregnancy he had always hindered 
her if she sought to prostrate herself before an idol 
The superstitions Arabs of those times, held that 
every person as he came into the world was touched by 
the devil, which was why new-born babies cry at birth. 
Since Ali was born in a sanctuary to which the devil 
had no access; he did not cry at birth but was ound 
smiling and without consciousness of original sin. 
Thus God had interposed a veil between the evil spirits 
and the child who was to grow up to exalt His LLoly 
Name. Aii has therefore been variously described ,is 
having been found like a pearl in the Shell of Ka ban, 
or as a sword in the sheath of Allah's house, or as a lamp 
found in Allah’s abode shedding light around. 

Miraculous Birth Foretold 

The Shi’ile Traditions further make out that the 
sanctified birth of .All, as of Prophet Muhammad, was 
foretold in the scriptures, when God said to Abraham, 
who asked for a blessing on Ishmael; And as for 
Ishmad, I have heard thee: behold 1 have blessed him, 
and will make him fruitful, and will multiply him ex¬ 
ceedingly, twelve princes shall he beget, and l wilt makr 
him a great nation. 1 * (Genesis 17 ;20), 

The felicitous Prophecy m Genesis 7:16 about the 
advent of a prophet is said to point to the appearance o 
Muhammad and All, while the f< Twelve princes o 
the Mosaic Scriptures are held to be none other than 
the twelve Shihte Imams who were born of the seed 
of Ali. 

His Lineage 

Ah bin Abu Talib bin Abd-al-MuttaUb belonged 
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to the family ofHashim, a branch of the Quraish which 
was considered the most venerable in Arabia. Although 
poor, the Hashimiics were held in great esteem for their 
piety and because of the pontifical office of looking 
after tine Ka’bah which devolved on them by heredity. 
It should be noted at the very outset that the people of 
the rival house of Ummayyah, the collaterals of the 
HashitniteE!, were more prosperous and powerliu 1 in state¬ 
craft and secular affairs, but the Hashi mites enjoyed a 
special fame, being the guardians of the Holy Ka f bah. 
When Alxl-al- Mut I al i b," the gra n dfa ther of t he Holy 
Prophet died, it was to Abu Talib that he entrusted 
Muhammad (may peace be upon him) a trust that was 
fulfilled with unsurpassed fidelity. 

Abu Talib* s patronage of Muhammad 

When Muhammad (may peace be upon him) took 
to preaching Islam and the pagans o i Mecca began 
persecute him it fell to the lot of Abu lalib, as the head 
of the family of die Hashimites 3 to stand up.for his 
nephew and to protect him from his adversaries. In 
consequence of the Holy Prophet's continued activities 
the Meccans boycotted the Hashiraites socially and 
economically but Abu Talib took his family to the out“ 
skirts of Mecca and there suffered the greatest privations 
with them rather than forsake his nephew. When the 
Meccan pagans lampooned Muhammad it was Abu 
Talib who answered them both in verse and with the 
sword and when the Moceans asked him to prevail upon 
Muhammad to recant his new preachings Abu lalib s 
reply was, “Till I have the last spark of life left in me I 
will not give up Muhammad anti will defend him. uptO 1 
my last breath/* 

Abu Talib acted as the self-appointed bodyguard 
of the Prophet, taking great care that none armed with a 
sword or any offensive weapon approached him. But he 
gave him more than mere physical protection, supplying 
him with a paternal love and affection that were die 
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very sunshine of his life, , t 

Nowhere was this love more apparent than at the 
time of the Holy Prophet’s marriage 10 Khadija. His 
famous Khutba on that occasion mirrors ihc esteem in 

urtiich he held his ward: ., .. 

^Glory be to the Almighty God' 1 said Abu falib, 
"Who Sms caused us to descend from Abraham and 
chosen us to descend From the race of great Ishmael. 

It is the bounty of God to have given us in patrimony 
the holy land and the sanctuary or the Kit bah wherein 
flock pilgrims from different places, and to have bestowed 
upon us the honourable offices of the judges and rulers 
of this country. Muhammad is my nephew, die son of 
m y real brother Abdullah, with whom none ol the 
Ouraish can compare and compete in virtue, genicrosi 
magnanimity, bravery, understanding and wjt. Al¬ 
though his riches arc not equal to his birth ami ac¬ 
complishments (For in truth riches are transitory as a 
shadow and lent to ns by heaven so as to be recalled 
when God pleases) yet his mental capacities aie 
unsurpassed, Mv nephew is in love wuh Khadija, 
the daughter of Khalid and she likewise with him 
and whatsoever is demanded in dowry I will see it 

SC For dowry Abu Talib gave Khadija twenty camels 
and twelve ounces of gold, although he was a man wi th a 
large family of his own and owned slender means* 

All’s mother, Fatima, also loved Muhammad like 
a son from the time that, at the age of six, he entered iei 
home. According to some traditions she is said to have 
accepted Islam, and to have migrated to Medina when 
she died. At the time of her death the Holy Prophet 
gave his own shirt to be used in her coffin and w hen the 
Grave had been dug Muhammad is said to have laiU 
himself in it and so sanctified it* When the people 
asked the Holy Prophet the reason for showing such 
favours, he replied,’ 1 After Abu Talib il>ver 1 was grate¬ 
ful to any one, it was this pious soul who mothered me, 
nurtured me, brought me up and Look me as a son. 
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The dymg behest of Abu Talib 

Before his death in 618 A'D. Abu lalib called ail llie 
members of the Hashimitcs together anti left the follow¬ 
ing behest:— 

4i O thou people of Quraishl Thou art the chosen 
race of God and the best in the world. In my dying 
behest I will ask you to be kind and well disposed to¬ 
wards Muhammad because he is “Amin” (trustee) 
from amongst the Quraish and "Sadiq 71 (the truthful) 
from amongst the whole population of the Arabian 
peninsula. He has in It is person all those things which 
compel me to leave a will in his favour. He has, lidings 
to reveal which your heart accepts although for fear 
your lips do not respond to confirm the call ol your 
heart. T find that the half-barbarians of the Arabian 
desert, in contrast, to you, respond to his call and obey 
his orders and verily these are the people who will be 
exalted in this world and the hereafter, Mark me 
when I say that your chiefs will be dishonoured and 
stiff-necked though they now are,, they will soon be 
humbled. I see the entire country has sincerity and 
enthusiasm for his message and the people have widened 
their heart to receive thal love. In short they are will¬ 
ing to follow and obey him, O thou Qiiraith! It is 
high time that you should befriend hiiri T support him 
arid follow him in ihe path that he treads. I swear 
by God that only those desist to follow him who are not 
destined to reform, and only those will fill low in his 
footsteps who are destined to be great, pious and noble. 
If there is some respite or delay in my death and I survive 
a few more days I will support his cause. As far as lies 
witliin my power I will protect him horn the evils (of 
the enemy)/* (Rousa-tu’s-Sufa}. 

With this dying speech Abu 'Talib passed aw + ay at 
the age of eighty. Muhammad’s grief knew no bounds. 
The death of his foster-father, die man who had stood 
by him from bis childhood, who had supported him 
against the conspiracies of the Meccans* and who had 
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been m all things his patron and loving friend, left him 
alone in, die world, Khadij a. having died shortly before 
the venerable old man. It is generally believed that 
the loss of his patron was one of the main reasons for 
the Holy Prophet's decision to migrate to Medina. 
Certainly he was so bereft and grief-stricken that he 
named the year of Abu Talib’s death “Am-al-Huzn” 
or “year of mourning, >J 

Muhammad and All 

During Abu Talib’s lifetime Muhammad had shown 
his gratitude in many ways. One of these ways had 
been to accompany his uncle on his long and arduous 
commercial trips ■ another had been liis adoption of Alh 
Muhammad volunteered to look after Ali when he was 
only five years old, Abu Talib gratefully agreeing told 
Ali to obey Muhammad in all things and to stick by 
him through thick and thin, The way in which Ali 
carried out that behest became the story of his life. 

Ali’s childhood 

Little is known of the details of Ali’s childhood other 
than that he was brought up in the Holy Prophet’s 
household but it is reasonable to infer that it was this 
environment which moulded him on the Islamic pattern 
and developed to the full the mental faculties which 
later made him famous. Here in the home of the 
Prophet Muhammad and Khadija—both of whom were 
vjrtue personified—the boy learned the value of fidelity 
and chastity, here began his enthusiasm for the re¬ 
formation of mankind, and here in tlic closest intimacy 
with the Holy Prophet came the inspiration to a selfless 
life in the cause of Islam, 

Conversion to Islam 

it ts known that Ali embraced Mam at a very early 
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agd although the exact date cannot be ascertained. A 
number of traditions say that AK accepted Islam at the 
age of ten. According to some he was the first convert 
though this honour is usually given to Khadija. Others 
again hold AH to be the second convert but the 
majority maintain that this honour fell to the lot of 
Abu Bakr. The consensus of opinion is that Khadija 
was ihe first among women to accept Islam, Abu Bakr 
'he first from amongst the grown up men, Zaid bin 
Htairith the first from amongst the slaves and All the first 
amongst the hoys. 

Confirmation, in Faith 

In 614 A.D., four years after his divine call* Muham¬ 
mad took (e> preaching Islam openly and one day as¬ 
cended the mountain of Salk and covened an assembly 
of men for the propagation of the faith. The meeting 
was greeted by scorn and ridicule from the pagans of 
Mecca. Undeterred, Muhammad proceeded to attempt 
the conversion of at least his own family for it was at 
this critical juncture that lie received the divine revela¬ 
tion, “Wa Anzir ashiratakal aqrabin” (And warn your 
nearest relatives), “Thus resolving” “says Edward 
Gibbon/*' to impart to his family the light of Divine 
truth, he prepared a banquet, a lamb* as it is said, and 
a bowl of milk for the entertainment of forty guests of 
the family of Has him,” Friends and kinsmen “said 
Muhammad to the assembly,” I offer you* and I alone 
can offer, the most precious of gifts, the treasure of this 
world and that of the world to come. God has com¬ 
manded me io Call you to his service. Who among 
you will support my burden? Who among you will be 
my conipatiion and my vizier?” No answer was re¬ 
turned, till the silence of astonishment, and doubt, and 
contempt, was at length broken by the impatient 
courage of AH, a youth in the fourteenth year of his 

1. Inward Gibbon—The Decline and fall of the Romm EtDpir?, Vol. Ill 
“London Fredrick Wane & Co., p, 498-B&. 
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age, li O Prophet, I am the man. Whosoever rises 
against ihee, I wilt dash out his teeth, tear out his eyes, 
break his legs, rip up his belly. O Prophet! I will 
be thy vmer over them, * s 

The Prophet ordered Ali to sit down, A^ain he put 
the question to the assemblage. AU remained silent 
but Ali rose for a second time to repeat his fidelity arid 
was again ordered to si I down. When the Prophet 
repeated the same question to the congregation the third 
time tie got no response. Ali again stood up and repeat¬ 
ed his fidelity on which the Holy Prophet remarked 
“You are my brother, my collateral and are what Aaron 
■was to Moses/ 1 

Thomas Carlyle 1 refers to this incident thus:— 

“Amid the doubt and silence of all, Ali as yet a lad 
of sixteen * impatient of the silence, started up and 
exclaimed in passionate and fierce language, Thai he 
would! The assembly among whom was Abu Talib, 
Ali’s father, could not be imfriendly to Muhammad, 
yet the sight there, of one unlettered elderly man, with a 
lad of sixteen deciding on such an enterprise against all 
mankind, appeared ridiculous to them; the assembly 
broke up in laughter. Nevertheless it proved not a 
laughable thing; it was a very serious thing! As for this 
young Ali one cannot but like him. A noble minded 
creature, as be shows himself now arid always after¬ 
wards, full of affection, of fiery daring. Something 
chivalrous in him; brave as a lion, yet with a grace, a 
truth and affection worthy of Christian knighthood/ 3 
Ali’fi boyish declaration was, in 'ater years, lobe hnn- 
ou red many ti mes. One su c h mem ora b \ r occasion occu r- 
recl at the time of the Prophet's emigration to Medina. 


Ali risks Ibis life for the Holy Prophet 

fn the Spring of 622 A.D. the confederacy of the 

T Tin*nus ttaf]y]c—Hwroes it|d F lcu*wotih\p> Publisher Oifr.rd Um- 
Vmiiv Prna. Editor, lOftSl. p, 7". 

*■ Rill'd tii nl liiui lure, lit bqi tiirdly Ira eleven. 
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Meccan pagans headed by Abu JahJ and Abu Sufyan, 
the two arch enemies of Islam, hatched a plot to assassi¬ 
nate the Holy Prophet. .11 was unanimously decided that 
the. preachings of Muhammad (may peace be upon him) 
ran counter to the interests ol the Quraish and that the 
Prophet’s assassination had become necessary for the 
bettermpnt of the Meccan state. Muhammad's house 
was to be surrounded at night and a member from each 
family of the Meccan City-State was to assist in the 
execution t so that the responsibility of the murder could 
not he laid at the door of any particular clan or tribe. 
Tradition says that the Holy Prophet was forewarned by 
God of the impending danger and ordered to emigrate 
to Medina. When the Prophet and Abu Bakr left 
Mecca for Medina Ati was ordered to go and sleep in 
Muhammad’s house on Muhammad's bed* 

His heart swelling with love and gratitude at being 
selected and entrusted with such a dangerous task* Ah 
asked his master, “If 1 sleep here in your bed in your 
stead, will you be safe?” “Yes”, said the Holy Prophet. 
He, then went calmly on to give Ali instructions about 
what still remained to be don eat Mecca before Ali could 
leave to join Muhammad at Medina. Many articles that 
had been deposited with the Prophet for safe-keeping 
were to be relumed by Ali to their respective owners; 
Ali was also Lu look to, the safety of all Muslim women 
and children. 

The task that Muhammad entrusted to Ali was a no 
small undertaking for a young man of twenty-two or 
twenty-three years old, hut in the way in which he carried 
it out, Ali showed an unflinching fidelity. He was 
called upon to deputise for Muhammad at the risk of 
his own life, for it was highly probable that the mob, 
furious at being foiled of their chici objective would kill 
Ali in his stead. 

"In the midst of this terrible struggle” says a Shia 
writer, “between life and death, with whatever tran¬ 
quility of mind Ali has presented bimscJf, men of under¬ 
standing and intelligence will ever congratulate him 
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for it till the end. of this world, Too, they wifi marvel 
at the Prophet's wise selection of Ali for this night's 
dramatic performance,” 

After the Prophet Muhammad accompanied by Abu 
Bakr had left the house, Ali shut himself up in die Pro- 
phet’s bedroom, barred its doors and locked them from 
inside. Covering himself with Muhammad’s familiar 
black cloak» he slept on Muhammad’s carpet. The 
assassins surrounded Muhammad’s house at night but 
finding the doors well closed did not break them. One 
of them peeped through the shutters and seeing a figure 
wrapped in Muhammad's well known mantle took it 
to be Muhammad himself. The assassins then decided, 
to keep watch over the house till the break of day and 
kill Muhammad when unsuspecting he came out at 
dawn for morning prayers. il Thc morning breeze” 
says 1 Col Radley, £E whispered over the desert. The 
dawn came mauvdy from the east and showed the as¬ 
sassins braced to strike. As the first white rays of the 
rising sun hit the fiat roofs of Mecca, die door of Mu¬ 
hammad’s house opened. The men stood ready to 
spring. They then held back as their astonished eyes 
rested on the burly figure of Ali standing on the threshold 
carrying Muhammad’s cloak over his arms.” 

Something in All’s bearing, some intensely personal 
quality of heroism, and some personal charm of bis 
demeanour, must have been responsible for bis survival 
on this Occasion. The mob held back and we know 
that Ali stayed on in Mecca for some ,days returning the 
entrusted property as the Holy Prophet had directed. 
Ali then left to join the Holy Prophet in Medina where 
he became one of the first members of the Fraternity, 

The Islamic Fraternity; Ali as Muhammad 

Partner 

At Medina, the Holy Prophet, by an ordinance, 

1. Got. H.V.O, Bodely—The Muitnger, p. Ill, Publiihcri Orlffltlitii 
Le sore. 
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had established a bond of fraternity through which 
every local Ansar (the Medimle helper! was united with 
a Muslim Meccan exile in formal brotherhood and 
shared his property and belongings with him. lhe 
Meccans were similarly ordered to reciprocate with a 
share of their earnings. At this juncture Muhammad 
(may peace be upon him) is said to have selected Ah 
as his partner in the bond of the brotherhood. This 
fraternal bond was considered equivalent to blood 
kinship in matters of inheritance. Every Muslim at 
his death bequeathed his movable and immovable pio- 
nerty proportionately to his collaterals and other rela- 
tives a]id to those whom he adopted in fraternity. 
Thus Ali became one of Muhammad^ heirs. 


All a labourer of the first Mosque 


In the Spring of 623 A.D., the first Spring after his 
emigration to Medina, the Holy Prophet decided to 
build the first Mosque, laying Its foundation on the site 
which is today called “Masjid-i-Nabvi’ Ah was the 
first to offer his services as a labourer working alongside 
the other members of the Fraternity, shovelling the 
earth when the foundations were being laid and later 
carrying on his shoulders baskets of mortar and bnck 
which he passed on to the masons. While thus labour¬ 
ing Ali recited the following verses:— 


Whosoever builds a mosque 

And works whether sitting or standing 

Puts up with the pain ol labour 

While others shirk work 

For fear of dust and pain 

Both of these verily 

Cannot equal each other. 

It was in this fashion that the ‘Fir3t House of God' 
was constructed of sun-dried bricks resting on stones and 
with a roof of palmbranchcs. It was simple in design 
and devoid of all decoration and when it was mushed 
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Muhammad and Ali are said to have built their own 
residential quarters beside it. The other companions 
of the Holy Prophet soon followed suit, building their 
own houses near them, a row of simple dwelling cottages 
separated from each other hy palm branches cemented 
wit h mud . Thus the new Idamio community in Medina 
took on its outward andi visible forin ? with Ali as the 
chosen companion of the Prophet. 
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CHAPTER 11 


MILITARY CAMPAIGNS 


The Battle of Badr 

The emigration to Medina had not, however, put 
an end to Meccan plots to overthrow Muhammad, and 
the winter of 624 A.D, saw the invasion of Medina by a 
strong force of Meccan soldiers. Three notable Meccan 
warriors, Abu Sufyan, Uiba, (the father-mdaw of Abu 
Sufyan) and Abu Jalil (an unde of the Prophet 
Muhammad) had combined forces to invade Medina 
with an army of 1,000 strong with 700 camels and 100 
horse. Two of Alfa brothers, Talib and Aqueel, also 
fought on the side of the Meccan pagans. 

Muhammad, bearing a white banner and wilh Ali 
at bis side, came out at the head of 313 ill-equipped 
soldiers to meet the invaders in the valley of Radr. 

In those days warfare followed a different pattern 
from the bloody carnage of modern times. Before the 
general battle began, a number of duels were fought 
between the leading warriors on each aide. At Badr, 
as had been, customary in all Arabian battles since pre¬ 
historic times, the champions of each force came out of 
the ranks before the commencement of operations, 
be-litiled their opponents, boasted of their valour, enu¬ 
merated their heroic achievements and those of their 
ancestors and asked die other side to depute champions 
to fight them in single combat. It was only after these 
duels that the general battle was ensued. 
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Ali fights the duel 

Clad in steel armour and equipped with scimitars, 
Utba, the father in-Law of Abu Sulyan, his brother 
Shaiba and the notable flower of the Meccan Arabs 
Al-waJid (father of Rhalid) fell out of the lines of the 
Meccan pagans and challenged the Muslims to come out 
and fight in single combat with them. In response 
three Ansars erf Medina eager to shed blood in the cause 
of God and to earn the rewards of martyrdom, stepped 
out. This greatly enraged the Meccans who cried out 
at the top of their voices, "Surely we have not come 
all the way to cross arms with the Medimtes against 
whom we have no grudge. We want the heads of our 
cousins, men. of our own tribe—those renegades of 
Mecca who have had the audacity to defy us and flee 
from Mecca—-people who now hardly dare to risk a 
duel with us. 1 ' 

“At the taunt of the Quri as bites’* says Col Bod ley, 1 
“Ali dashed out of the Muslim ranks, glittering in breast 
plate and helmet. He was soon Folkmcd by Ubaydah 
bin al-Harith, a paternal cousin of Muhammad, and 
Humza who wore an ostrich feather on his cuirass. Tire 
three companions were thus closely related to Muham¬ 
mad and fulfilled the Quraish lust for Hashimite blood/’ 

"The three duds were as rapid as they were mur¬ 
derous. Humza killed Shaiba, while Ali killed al-Walid, 
Ubaydah was mortally wounded but' before he fell, 
Humza and All were able to come to his rescue. Humza 
hurled himself at Utba and, with a sweep of his sword, 
rut off his head. In a few minutes three of Mecca’s 
most important warriors had been sent to find out the 
iruth about the hell which Muhammad promised them/’ 

"With a cry of rage three more Meccans darted from 
under Abu Jahl’s banner and assailed the Muslim 
champions (Ali and Humza), They too went down 
before the sword of Islam. A further three were dealt 
with the same fate. There was a moment of hesitancy 

t C^l. R.V.Q, fiudley—He J br* 14S, 
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among the Quraishites. Muhammad did not miss his 
advantage. With a sharp order he sent his soldier? 
hurtling into a general attack/ 1 

In the general battle that followed, the Meccans 
were defeated and the flower of the pagan army 
warriors like Abu Jahl and Utba whose very names had 
struck terror in the hearts of the Arabs —were among 
the fallen. Talib, Alfs brother had been killed and 
Aqueel, the second binther, taken prisoner. Even 
more important was the effect of the victory on the morale 
of the newly-sprung Muslim community. 

The Quranic version of the Battle of Badr 

The Battle of Badr is narrated in the Qur’an as 
follows:— 

“When you sought help of your Lord and He 
answered you (saying) I will help you with a thou¬ 
sand of the an gels j rank on rank. 

Allah appointed it only as good tidings, and that 
your hearts thereby might be at rest, Victory 
cometh only by the grace of Allah. Ln, Allah is 
Mighty* Wise. 

When He made the slumber fall upon you as a re¬ 
assurance from Him and sent down water from die 
clouds upon you, that thereby He might purify you, 
and remove from you the fear of Satan, and make 
strong vour hearts and firm (your) feet thereby. 
When thy Lord inspired the angels (saying): I am 
with you. So make those who believe stand firm. 
1 will throw fear into die heart of those who dis¬ 
believe. Th^n smite the neck? and smite of them 
each finger. 

That is because they opposed Allah and His Apostle. 
Whoso opposeth Allah and His Messenger, (for him) 
Lo! Allah is severe in punishment. 

That (is the award), so taste it, and (know) that 
for the disbelievers is die torment of the Fire/’ 

(Qur’an 8:9-14 ) 
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The enunlty of the Jews 

The victory at Badr removed the threat of invasion 
by the Meccans bii l the Ida mi c community at Medina 
was slit] a long way from feeling secure, From the 
beginning the Muslim emigrants had been obliged to 
endure the bitter animosity of the Jewish tribes that had 
settled in and near Medina and, when earlier attempts 
at conciliation failed, Muhammad was forced to resort 
to stronger measures. All, as his right-hand man, toot a 
leading part in all these expechLions. 

(n order to gain a Fuller understanding of the posi¬ 
tion it is necessary here to digress, to explain how the 
Jews came to be in Medina in the first place and what 
manner or people they were. 

At the dawn of history tne Jews, or ‘Hebrews’ or 
sons of Israel’ had taken by force the country later 
known as Palestine. From the beginning they were 
fond of amassing wealth and their habit of lending 
money.to people at exorbitant interest gained them 
^hanety as the most avaricious race of mankind. As 
civilisation became ' more complicated, they gained 
control of banking in many conn tries but their greed 
was to prove tlieir downhill. Actuated partly by motives 
of nationalism and partly by envy and hatred—for the 
Jews were living off the fat of the land and exploiting 
the masses- -other races began a steady process of con¬ 
quest and expulsion. As early as 722 B.C, Sargon II 
is said to have expelled them from thdr home. Then 
followed the invasion of Nebuchadnezzar in 5B6 B.C., 
and of Pompey in 63 B.C., and of Titus in 70 A, IT iheir 
rtnal downfall coming after the invasion of Hadrian m 
A.D. Probably it was the sack of Jerusalem by Thus 
fhat compelled the Jewish tribes of the Banu Qainuqa, 
t e Banu Qureiza and the Banu an-Nadir, to seek refuge 
at Yathnb (or Medina as it was named later on) and 
settle there. Having settled at Medina* however, the 
Jews soon wanted to dominate over the local Arab 
ihajrs in politics, religion, economics, and sociology. 
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This, led to a continual warfare between the Jewish tribes 
of Medina and the local tribes of the Banu Aus arid 
Khazraj* Indeed it was because of their fear of These 
Jewish raids that the Medinites invited Muhammad to 
come and settle at Medina, 

Muhammad's first efforts towards the Jews were 
con^Hatory* He drew up the famous Medina Charter 
in w hich the rights of all Jews living in or near the city 
were safeguarded in the following terms:— 

"The Jews who attach themselves to the Islamic 
Commonwealth shall be protected from all insults, 
injuries and vexations: they shall have an equal 
right with our ow n people to our assistance and good 
offices; the Jews of the various branches of s Anf, 
Najjar, Harrith, Jashm, Thalab'a arfd all others 
domiciled in Medina shall form with the Muslims 
one composite nation- they shall practise their re¬ 
ligion as freely as the Muslims: the clients and allies 
of the Jews shall enjoy the same security and free¬ 
dom; the guilty shall be pursued and punished, 
the Jews shall join the Muslims in defending Medina 
against alj enemies, the interior of Medina shall be a 
sacred place for all who accept this charter; ihe 
clients and allies of the Muslims and the Jews shall 
be as respected as the patrons, all true Muslims 
.■should hold in abhorrence every man, guilty of 
crime, injustice or disorder: no one shall uphold 
the culpable, though he were his nearest of kin/ 1 

B-ut in spite of these concessions, the jews remained 
inimical to Muhammad and the Muslims, Muham- 
mad*s emphatic insistence that he was God's Apostle, 
the promised Messiah and the Redeemer of mankind 
irritated ihe Jews who refused to accept the fact that 
any one other than a person of their own rate could 
interpret the wilt of God, The Jewish belief in a theo¬ 
cratic government, with their own Prophets as the only 
legal interpreters of God's will, had long made them an 
intolerant people. How far they were prepared to carry 
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[ heir policy of in tolerance had already been demonstrated 
in their persecution of Jesus Christ and of Paul and. they 
were now, some centuries later, equally unwilling to 
leave Muhammad unmolested. Syed Ameer Ali 1 says 
of the situation at Medina: — 

“We have seen with what bitter animosity the Jews 
dogged Muhammad's footsteps from the moment of his 
arrival at Medina. They tried to sow disaffection 
among his people. Ihev libel led him and his followers. 
They mispronounced the words of the Qur'an so as to 
give them an offensive meaning. But this was not all. 
By their superior education and intelligence, by their 
union with the party of the “MunafikiiT {the hypocrites), 
and by the general unanimity which prevailed among 
them (so different from the disunion of the Arabs), the 
Jews formed a most dangerous clement within the 
federated state which had arisen under the Teacher of 
Islam, Among unadvanced nations poets occupy the 
position and exercise the influence of the press in modern 
rime. The Jewish poets by their superior culture na¬ 
turally exercised a vast influence among the Mcdinitcs; 
and this in flue [ice was chiefly directed towards sowing 
sedition among the Muslims, and widening the breach 
between them and the opposing faction.” 

The Muslims could not tolerate the satires and 
lampoons of the Jewish poets, especially those of Asnxa, 
daughter of Merwan, a Jewish^>oeiesswhose daily output 
of obscene couplets about Muhammad and his com¬ 
panions, was on every one's lips in the streets of Medina. 
Omeir, a devout Muslim, incensed beyond measure, 
entered Afsma's apartment one night and stabbed her; 
Abu Afaq, another Jewish poet, was similarly murdered 
by a Muslim. This led to an open breach between the 
Muslims and the Jews, 

The "Muaafikta” 

The Jewish instigation of the “Munafikin” referred 

L Sytd Ameer Ali—The Spirit of EiUm, p. 72. PubluhExi ChrUln- 
phen r Londtin- Edition 1&5S. 
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to by Syccl Ameer All in the preceding passage constitut¬ 
ed such a powerful threat to Muhammad that further 
reference needs to be. made to this political party. The 
“Munafikln” or ‘‘Hypocrites” had been amongst the 
earliest converts to Islam but their conversion bad been 
prompted by seif-interest and expediency and they had 
paid only lipservice to its tenets. Urged on by the Jews, 
they were now as ready to turn against the Muslims as 
they had previously been eager to join with them, and 
their leader, Abdullah bin Ubayy, became, with Jewish 
support a serious threat to Muhammad (may peace be 
upon him). 

Operations against the Bonn Qamuqa, February 

624 AiD. 

The first of the Jewish tribes to break the charter of 
agreement with the holy Prophet were ihc tribesmen 
of die Banu Oainuqa, who had settled in a walled strong- 
bold outside Medina* When Muhammad -ailed upon 
them to respect die alliance, their leader became in¬ 
furiated and said, “O Muhammad! Do you take us to be 
akin to the men of your tribe and race? So far you 
have only crossed arms in war with the rabble of your 
own tribe whom you could defeat, dictate and slay. 
But when you meet us, by the Lord of Israel, you shall 
know what tough men we are.” Even this did not make 
Muhammad to take the offensive against them, though 
he told diem to take warning. 

"Once again “says Col Bodley,” 1 the Jews did not 
heed the warning. A Muslim girl was seated in the shop 
of one of die Banu Qaimaqa waiting to be served. A 
light hearted Hebrew youth crept up behind her and 
pinned her skirt to her bodice. Arab women, then as 
now, never wear panties under their voluminous petti¬ 
coat. The result was that the young lady walked 
unsuspectingly into the street with her posterior exposed. 

1. R.V.C. Bodlcy—Thf Messenger,, p. I5£. Publishers Orh'ncaJia, 
Lahore. Ed. m. 
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The lewd jeers of the practical jokers made her rush 
back into the shop blushing with shame. At the same 
time a Muslim who had witnessed the occurrence drew 
his sword and fell on the laughing Jews and killed one. 
before he could kill a second, he was killed himself."' 

Tliis exhausted the patience of Muhammad (may 
peace be upon him). He prepared an army and, giving 
the white banner (under which the Muslims had fought 
in the Batile ofBadr) to Ali ordered him to besiege the 
Jewish stronghold. Alter a fortnight, starvation drove 
the men of Banu Qainuqa to lay down their arms in 
surrender. Some four hundred Jews of the Banu 
Qainuqa were marched off with their hands tied behind 
their backs, but Muhammad with his usual clemency 
did not have them beheaded. Instead they were banish¬ 
ed to migrate eventually to Syria, and their homes and 
(and near Medina were confiscated. In accordance 
with Muhammad 7 !? ordinance the booty was shared 
among all men of the Fraternity. The Prophet’s own 
share on this occasion was the ancient sword, the bow 5 
and the silver cuirass which Saul had offered to David 
when he It ad gone out to fight with Goliath. 

Operations against the Banu Nadir (June to July 
025 A.D.j 

The defeat and expulsion of the Banu Qainuqa was 
felt keenly by the other Jewish tribes living in or around 
Medina. Kab bin Ashraf, the notorious poet of the 
Banu Nadir, began to lampoon- Muhammad (may 
peace be upon him) in verse. Not satisfied with these 
somewhat slight compositions, he next went to Mecca, 
where lie composed elegies on the Meccan warriors who 
had been killed at Badr m an attempt to incite them to 
retaliate Tor their defeat on that occasion. On his return 
to Medina, he was killed by the Muslims hut the work 
of sowing discord was now taken up by another Jew of 
the Banu Nadir, Abu Rafi Sallam bin Abul Haqaiq. Abu 
Rah who lived in the Jewish stronghold of Kdiyber, somt 
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five day’s journey by camel to the north west of Medina, 
successfully incited the neighbouring Arab tribes of 
Suiaim, and Ghatafan to rise against the Prophet. 

Continual threals of this nature made the defence of 
the city-state of Medina imperative, for the very exis¬ 
tence of the Islamic community was at stake. Chiefly 
relying on the support of Abdullah bin TJbayy, the leader 
of the “Hypocrites,” the Jews were now openly defying 
Muhammad’s authority and a call from him to mend 
their ways produced only a defiant answer. 

By this time the numerous breaches oi faith on the 
part of the Jewish tribes had placed them outside the 
protection of the defensive alliance into which, under 
the terms of the Medina charter, they had entered with 
Muhammad. The Holy Prophet need have felt no 
compunction at making war upon.them. Nevertheless, 
ever anxious to avoid useless bloodshed,. Muhammad 
resolved to make one last effort at negotiation, deciding 
to go in person to their stronghold. 

Accompanied by a small band ol unarmed followers, 
he set up camp just outside the walls of the Jewish citadel, 
but his desire to avoid the use of force was wrongly 
interpreted by the Jews as a sign of weakness and they 
treacherously plotted to kill him. The Prophet getting 
news of their intention, which wSis for a Jewish soldier 
on the ramparts to hurl a stone at his forehead, decided 
tu withdraw. He now realised that die Jew’s were des¬ 
perate and that conciliation would no longer be possible 
but, as his men were unarmed, he decided to conceal lus 
suspicions rather than precipitate a struggle in which 
all the advantages would be with the enemy. 

Meanwhile Ah, alert as ever, received intelligence 
that a party of the Jcws> led by IJrwa bin Anis, meant 
l.o fall on the Muslims that night. Ali waited in conceal¬ 
ment and when, at nightfall the Jewish soldiery came out, 
intercepted them. In his first duel he sliced ofTUrwa’s 
head. He then continued to give battle to Urwa’s 
followers, fighting single-handed in the darkness uniil 
God sent succour in the form of Muslim soldiers, Abu 
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Duj’jana Ansari and Suheil ibn I lanif, who had come 
out to forage in the enemy territory. With the arrival 
of this unexpected reinforcement All found new strength* 
continuing to fight on until the major portion of the 
Jewish contingent had been killed and the remainder 
had fled back into the citadel. 

Ali then returned to the Muslim camp to begin a 
giege of the Jewish stronghold* which according to Tabid, 
lasted For eleven days. When the Jews saw that total 
starvation faced them* they surrendered. They agreed 
to evacuate the citadel, and once again the Muslims 
allowed them a free passage lb emigrate to Syria or else¬ 
where. They were allowed to take all their movables 
with them except their arms but their immovable pro¬ 
property was distributed among the ^Muhajarians 11 
(Emigrants of Mecca) according to custom. 

In these campaigns, against the Jews Ali had, once 
again, played an inestimable part in saving the life of the 
Holy Prophet and in routing the enemies of Islam. 

Ali the Warrior 

Much of the credit for the Muslim victories in these 
campaigns, as at Badr, must go to Ali. Here he had 
already begun to show those heroic qualities that were 
to make his name a legend. Tales abound ill Muslim 
literature of his impetuous courage, his mighty strength 
with sword and scimitar, and his dauntless valour. To 
liis physical prowess were added qualities of mind and 
spirit that contributed still further to the terror in which 
ho came to be held by the rank and file of the enemy' 
forces. Time and again he was to lead his warriors to 
victory when, to a lesser man, defeat would have seemed 
a certainty. Nothing would persuade him to leave the 
field of a battle no matter how hopeless a situation might 
be 1 . He fought in all save one of the wars of the Holy 
Prophet and his presence on the battlefield embodying 
as it did the very spirit of devotion to Islam, proved a 
continuous source of inspiration to the Muslim forces 
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under hi a comman d. 

The Physical Appearance of Ali 

Ali was not a tall man, but of middle height or possib¬ 
ly even shorter. Such records as exist describe him as 
muscular, broad, burly —an impressive rather than a 
handsome figure. He had, however, a superb head, 
with a face as noble as the man himself. His nose was 
straight and his mouth beautifully formed. His eyes 
were his most commanding feature, being full of light 
and lustre, and his whole being exuded a strong, personal 
magnetism. The mobility of his face reflected the recep¬ 
tive mind and fiery vigour of this warrior-hero but when 
his face was in repose all who came into contact with 
him received an ineffaceable impression of spirituality. 

This intangible quality, this profound and magnetic: 
personality remained with him—as did his musical and 
commanding voice—even after the good loots of his 
youth had faded. The physical fatigue of incessant 
warfare, combined -with the mental exhaustion that 
arose from having to deal with endless conspiracies and 
political treacheries, was to leave its mark on his per¬ 
sonal appearance. At fifty-five lie had become corpulent 
and bulky and his grey hair was rapidly giving way to 
baldness. His beard, however, remained thick arid 
luxuriant and he often dyed it red. 

Dr. Will Du ri ant, 1 speaking of Ali at the time of his 
accession to the Caliphate speaks of him thus:— 

“He had been in his youth a model of modest piety 
and energetic loyalty. He was now fifty-five, bald and 
stout, genial and charitable, meditative and reserve. 
He shrank from a drama in winch religion had been dis¬ 
placed by politics and devotion by intrigue.” 

But tliis is to anticipate. The Ali of 624 was hand¬ 
some, impetuous, full of fiery vigour, truly the “Haidar” 
or “lion” of Muslim heroes. 

I, Dr. Will Duirant—The Age of Faith, p. 192. Publiilucn Simon and 
Schuster. Edition 1 QAfl. 
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ALFS MARRIAGE 


Marriage m Islam 

By 624 A.D, Ihc Holy Prophet’s daughter, Fatima, 
had reached marriageable age and the Holy Prophet 
was confronted with the problem of finding a suitable 
husband lor her. Unlike the love marriages of the 
West, where the parties concerned select thctr own 
partners, marriages in the Ef3£t are conducted hy the 
parents and it is considered the duty of every father to 
provide a' suitable match for his sou or daughter.. 
Mar rings, according to Islam, is incumbent on every 
male or female, and a state of celibacy is deemed 
unnatural and obnoxious. 

Claimants to Fatima’s hand 

Among the Faith hi ] followers of the Holy Prophet 
were two, Abu Bakr and Umar, who were most anxious 
to marry Fatima and so cement and strengthen their 
relations with the Holy Prophet; but when they appro¬ 
ached Muhammad (may peace be upon him) separately 
on the subject, the Apostle of God silenced them, saying 
that he had yet to wait for God’s command. From this 
they inferred that their suit was rejected and (bis left 
the field open to Ali s the only other person amongst the 
companions of the Holy Prophet who might be con¬ 
sidered fit for such a match* Ali himself was hesitant, 
about approaching his master on the subject, because 
of sheer poverty, saying to Abu Bakr and Umar, when 
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they discussed the matter with him, ‘‘Since bath of you 
have been refused this honour, how can a poor person 
like me have the courage to address the Apostle in the 
matter.* 1 This discussion, which was to have an import¬ 
ant effect on Ali’s life took place in an orchard where All 
was feeding his cameE. Full of fraternal feelings, Abu 
Bakr and Umar had resolved to have a heart-to-heart 
talk with the young man and they urged him to press 
his suit. His objections they met by saying, ‘‘Because 
you are the first cousin of the Prophet you have a better 
claim than any one else* Moreover the Holy Prophet, 
who loves his daughter with all his heart would like to 
give her to a pious and upright man of your calibre.” 
Thus encouraged All, who had long admired Fatima 
resolved to see the Holy Prophet and ask lor her in 
marriage. 

Acceptance of All’s suit 

In the interview that followed Ali's usual bold 
courage descried him and lie found himself scarcely 
capable of utterance. - Finally he overcame Ins bash- 
fulness sufficiently to say with down-cast eyes, “O Lord! 
Since you have fathered'me from infancy, fed me, 
clothed me, educated me, and above all instructed me 
to follow the right path of Islam, it behoves you now 
to see me set Lied in life “At this the Holy Prophet 
said, “Since it is my daughter’s hand that you seek in 
marriage, I cannot say anything until I have consulted 
her.” Forthwith the 1 Laly Prophet went to Fatima and 
said, “My dear daughter, you are well acquainted with 
our blood relationship with AM, his prowess and valour, 
his uncommon intelligence and his active loyal service 
to the cause of Islam. I have prayed to God to give me 
a son-in-law who may be-a chosen friend of God—a 
man whom He may held dear. Now Ali asked me for 
vour hand. Give me. your views on the matter.” 
Fatima, however, could not find words to reply, where¬ 
upon the Apostle of God stood up and said that her 
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silence could be considered as tantamount to consent. 

Even to-day a bride in the East gives her consent by 
silence, a tradition that dates from the behaviour of 
Fatima on this occasion. The Shi’ite traditions say 
that, at this juncture, the angel Gabriel appeared to 
Muhammad (may peace be upon him) saying that God 
had performed Fatima’s marriage with All in Heaven 
and that He now ordered His Apostle to perform the 
same on this earth. 

Alps dower 

Having accepted AlFs suit, the Holy Prophet next 
asked him, “What dower can you bestow upon Fatima?” 
Ali said "I own a camel and a coat of mail and these arc 
all the earthly possessions which 1 can call my own.” 
The Holy Prophet then said, “Surely a camel is an indis¬ 
pensable necessity for a warrior and it would be unwise 
to part with it. The armour is an equally essential 
requisite, but should you agree to sell it, the proceeds 
of the sale will be acceptable as dower money.” This 
settled the terms of the marriage contract. 

The Sale of the Armour' 

Ali then went to Uthman, who was renowned for his 
wealth among the Muslims and offered his armour for 
sale, Uthman agreed to buy it ’for 280 dirhems 1 
according to one account and for 500 dirhems according 
to another and paid the amount in cash then and there. 
After the transaction, Uthman said to Ali, “Since you 
have completed the sale of the coat of mail I have become 
its legal owner. Now T can dispose of it as I like best/ 1 
To this Ali replied “Undoubtedly you can”. Uthman 
then said, “You have a better claim upon this armour 

I, Dirhem was & rtiJver Icji'aJ Unit of eubi of fcb-e value nf three afid half 
anDM. Jr weighed mn# gram iri weight and to he \ p!0 or lf2R of the value 
of i golden Dinar, five hundred dirhem) in ‘Pakiitani CuHTTOCy cfjuuld be 

.W fquivsrtcnr of the vflIuc of 107 mul id Ihe Eritiili SUdinR it (nay 
be eofiPHkrtd equal t o f S/-/^ 
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than I or any one else. I give it to you as a free gift* 
It will be a souvenir From me. Please accept it. f) All 
then went to the Holy Prophet and told him what had 
occurred, and the Apostle of God is said to have prayed 
to God to multiply his blessings on Uthman. 

Preparations for the Wedding 

AU gave the money from the sale o£ the armour to 
the Holy Prophet, who instructed Abu Bakr to purchase 
with it, on his behalf, the articles necessary for Fatima s 
dowry. Abu Bakr, accompanied by Umrnar Yasir and 
Bilal, the famous Muezzin of Islam, went shopping. 
They purchased bed'-clothes, a mattress, two pillows 
having leather covers, a cloth sheet, a bed, lwo earthen 
bowls, two earthen pitchers, a hand mill, a sieve, a 
leather bag, a mat for offering prayers, a leather bucket 
for drawing water and dress. Such money as remained 
was returned to the Holy Prophet, who spent it on per¬ 
fumes for the ceremony. 

The Klrntba and the Marriage 

Then the Holy Prophet, accompanied by his com¬ 
panions, went to the Mosque, and, in the presence of ail 
the Muslims who had assembled there delivered the 

following Khutba:— , , 

“All praise, is due to God, who should he extolled tor 
his various bounties (on us), worshipped for His power 
and Majesty,' and obeyed for his omnipotence, and lit 
behoves) people lo seek refuge in Him for Fear of His 
wrath. Hts are the ordinances which prevail in Heaven 
and earth. He is the one Who by His might ordained 
the existence of all creation through His command¬ 
ments, gave (us) the power of discrimination, honoured 
(us) by giving His religion which he magnified through 
His Prophet Muhammad. Undoubtedly the Almighty 
Lord made matrimonial alliances as the means of a fresh 
relationship which U a fundamental necessity, a just 
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affair, and through it linked ihe creation and made it 
incumbent upon all and sundry. Verily Allah is He, 
who lias created human beings from a drop of blood. 
For this end He created the relations with Uh people- 
in-law. Surely God is Omnipotent. His decrees arc 
enforced according to His decisions and His judgments 
determine the fate and every fate is governed by an 
appointed time and every appointed time has been pre¬ 
determined. Over and above this, God can obliterate 
or keep intact whatever He likes. The original record 
of all this is wi th Him. Now in obedience to the will of 
God, I perform the marriage ceremony of Fatima with 
Ali and ask you to bear wilness that I have given Fatima’s 
hand in marriage to Ali for 400 pieces of silver coins, 
Should Ali give his assent to it, the same is deemed io 
have been executed and confirmed. May God create 
love between the pair, bless them, purify their off spring, 
make their progeny a mine of wisdom and a source of 
God’s blessing and be a source of solace to the believers 
in faith. After this, I ask the forgiveness of God, for you 
and myself.” 

Having delivered the Khutba the Holy Prophet 
smilecj and, turning towards Ali, said, “God has ordered 
me that I should give Fatima in marriage to you and 
thus do 1 lawfully wed her to you for 400 pieces of silver 
coins. Do you consent to it. ?" Ali said, “Verily I 
do ,: . Then Ali prostrated himself before God. After 
a service of thanksgiving in which the Holy Prophet 
asked God for His blessing on the pair, praying, “O 
Almighty Lord! Bless them both and better their endea¬ 
vours and give them noble children" the marriage 
was performed knd Ali and Fatima were proclaimed 
man and wife. Addressing Ali, the Holy Prophet then 
said, “O Ali, lucky art thou indeed! Of all the virtuous 
women of the world, your wife is the queen." Then 
turning towards Fatima the Holy Prophet said,” Of all 
the virtuous men of the world your husband is the king. 
May God keep you pious and chaste and bless your 
children. Verily I am a friend to him who befriends 
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you both and an enemy to him who is your enemy.” 

After the marriage, Ali gave the customary "Walima” 
or the Wedding Banquet to his friends and here the newly 
married pair received the congratulations of the wives 
of the Holy Prophet. From amongst the many poems 
written for the occasion some verses by the Holy Pro¬ 
phet’s wife Hafsa (daughter of Umar, the Great) became 
popular. She wrote:— 

Fatima is superior to the womankind in the world, 

The lady whose face shines like die full moon, 

The bride whose groom is that gem in scholarship, 
that he excels all those who are present* 

According to some authors, Ali at the time of marri¬ 
age was twenty years and live months while Fatima was 
fifteen years and five and half months old; others insist 
that Fatima had attained the age of eighteen- AU are 
agreed, however, that the marriage was an ideally happy 
one, notwithstanding AH’s dire penury. 

The poverty of All 

Ali was extremely poor and the vouns? couolc were 
obliged, from the fim, to live horn hand to mouth. 
Often days elapsed without his oven seeing the heat of a 
fire. His bed-sheet was so small that, if he covered his 
head, his legs became naked and if he covered legs, his 
head was exposed* Fatima worked like a slave in the 
house: she cooked the food with her own hands and 
in the performance of her household duties shedh tied 
her clothes go much that they became as black as char¬ 
coal. The shoulder on which she carried the pitcher 
from the well, became swollen, and. the hands that 
ground the wheat in the hand-mill were often covered 
with blisters. Many a time she had to go without any 
food all day long. 

Distressed by the hard labour that she had to per¬ 
form, Ali told his wife to go to the Holy Prophet and ask 
him to give them a slave-girl from amongst some pri- 
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soners of war that St ad been brought Vo Medina. Find¬ 
ing a big crowd gathered round her father's house, 
Fatima was compelled by modesty to return home with¬ 
out having an interview. Next day, the Holy Prophet 
came to Fatima’s house to ask what she had wanted and 
when Aii explained why he had sent her, the Apostle 
replied, “The distribution of booty is not yet finished 
but many people have made clamis for prisoners and 
some are superior to yours. Would you not prefer that 
1 tell you of a thing wluch is far superior to taking a 
slave?” “yes” they both answered. “Then”, said be 
“before retiring to bed repeat “Subhan Allah 1 Glory 
be to God and AI-Hamdo Lhllah (All praise is due to 
God) thirty three times each AlLho-Aktiar” (God is 
great) thirty Four times. This will prove better for you 
than all the slaves that you can possess”. 

On another occasion when the Holy Prophet was 
visiting Fatima she grumbled that there was no provision 
in the house and that constant hard work had sapped 
her energy and impaired her health. I he Holy Pro¬ 
phet said, “Darling, but surely wouJd'nt you like to be 
the leader of womankind on the day of Judgment?”. 


An Ideal Marriage 

Tire young Ali—fiery, impetuous, wrathful—cannot 
have been the easiest of husbands to live with, the very 
qualities that made of hirn such a hero on the battlefield 
being those least likely to make for peace at home. 
Fatima too, though modest and innocent, seems to have 
been a young woman of determination. Like all young 
couples they had their differences and on one such 
occasion Fatima, much put out, went to her fathers 
house, there to complain bitterly to him of All’s 1 shortness 
of temper. 

Ali, distressed at having upset her so badly followed 
her ihere and concealed himself behind the shutters, 
“Listen, O Fatima,” he heard the Prophet say, is there 
any married couple in this world which does not have 
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minor differences ai some lime or oilier/ Is 11 there¬ 
fore absolutely cnemial thaL a man should always bow 
down before the advice of a woman ?" All m his hid¬ 
ing-place was much affected by what he had heard and 
resolved henceforward to control his temper and to do 
nothing to which Fatima might take objection. 

In this incident the reader is privileged to catch a 
glimpse of Ah and Fatima as living and breathing hu¬ 
man beings. They step out from between the pages of 
history and reveal the small faults that lay behind all the 
noble epithet* that were later to be too liberally bestow¬ 
ed on them. On such occasions they were indeed for¬ 
tunate that the Holy Prophet was there to mediate 
between them and, in his wisdom, to teach them how to 
gain control of the Jess worthy part of their natures. 
Muhammad always required Ali to be kind and affec¬ 
tionate to Fatima but, at the same time, he used to 
remind her that one of the principal duties oi a wife 
was to submit to her husband. Thus on basis ol mutual 
consideration, and strengthened by the unbounded Jove 
and affection that the young couple Felt for each other, 
the marriage of Ali and Fatima, flowered into an idea! 
union. Often the Prophet urged them to prayer, as he 
did on the occasion when Ah wauled a maid-servant for 
Fatima, and the young couple also found discipline in 
fasting and in devotional exercises for the purification 
or the soul. This sharing of cheir spiritual experiences 
brought them ever closer to each other so that, in their 
maturity, the bond that already existed between them 
proved indissoluble. 

TT*e Birth of Hasan and Hussain 

Jn die middle of the month of Ramadan, in 625 
A.D,, Fatima gave birth to a son, Hasan, The Holy 
Prophet, after die seventh day of the birth, performed 
the “Aqeeqa^ and circumcision ceremonies. The 
infant’s head was shaved and when the hair had been 
weighed with silver, the money was distubu(ed amongst 
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the poor, t wo llimbs were killed and a banquet was 
given to celebrate the occasion. In the month ofShaban 
in the ycac 626 A-D.» Fatima gave birth to her second 
son Hussain {the future martyr of KerbaK&b Again, 
after the seventh day of the birth, the Holy Prophet 
performed the : Aqccqa' 3 and circumcision ceremonies 
and gave the banquet. In all Fatima bore Ali six 
children, three boys and three girls. Mohsin, the 
voungest boy, died in infancy, but the two other hoys 
and the three girls, Ruqayya, Umm Kalthum and 
Zaynab, survived 

The character of Fatima 

Fatima, whose off spring were to claim the sinless 
and semi-divine office of Imamate, was undoubtedly a 
pearl unique amongst the greatest ornaments of woman¬ 
hood, In her person she embodied the chosen type of 
female innocence and meekness, A Shi’ite tradition 
says that on the Day of Judgment, clad in mourning 
for the martyrdom of her two sons Hasan and Hussain, 
with her head draped, and weeping over the afflictions 
oT the great Martyrs, Fatima will wear the martyr’s 
palm mid a crown over her head. It is on this day that, 
surrounded by angels, she will act as £f Our Lady of 
Mercy" and through her intercession, many will go to 
paradise. Under her mantle many a penitent will 
gather to find solace and her intercession will save many 
a sinner from the inevitable doom. 

T he historian, John. J. Pool, 1 speaking of her charac¬ 
ter as daughter, wife and mother says of her:— 

From all accounts she was truly a model character. 
Sh f was greatly renowned Tor her wisdom, her holiness, 
her religious zeal, her domestic virtues, the meekness of 
her behaviour and her unselfishness, which constantly 
found expression in generous gifts to the poor and needy. 
With regard to her deeds of extraordinary charity, 

1. frjhii. j. PflJjl— Studici in p, 45. Ed. ]B1l£. 

P'jhIcili^rs Archibald Constable & Ofl- London- 
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innumerable tales are told of which the shortest and the 
best* I think, is the following: — 

It happened that Hasan and Hussain (sons of Fatima) 
fell ill, and one day when the Holy Prophet called to see 
them, he suggested to the sorrowing parents, Ah and 
Fatima, that they should) as was customary on such 
occasions, make a vow lo God for the recovery of their 
children. They willingly assented, declaring that if the 
fitde ones got well, they would perform a strict fast of 
three days in gratitude for the goodness of God, Short¬ 
ly afterwards the boys recovered, and then (he parents, 
along with their one maid-servant, Fidda, began their 
fast. From the morning till the night of the first day 
not a morsel of bread nor a drop of water crossed 
(heir lips. When the sun went down, however, (hey 
were permitted Lo take some refreshment. For the 
three days Fatima had provided herself with three mea¬ 
sures of barley and it was arranged that one measure 
each evening should be made into cakes and eaten. 
On no account would they seek other or better food. 
The first evening arrived, the cakes were prepared, and 
[be family, ha ving attended to their devotions, assembled 
round the homely meal with thankful hearts and con¬ 
tented spirit, They were just about to partake of the 
cakes and break their fast, when a voice of distress caught 
their cars. It was a cry of an old man at the door— 
“Give me, O give me,’ 5 <said the voice, f ‘For the love 
of God, something to relieve my hunger, and to save my 
famishing family from perishing.* 1 

Fatima glancing at her husband said, 11 ‘How can we, 
the Prophet's children, refuse that cry?” Tn a moment, 
gathering together all the cakes, and hurrying to the 
door, with them, she gave them, with her blessing, to 
the old man. Ali looking on, approved the self-sacrifice, 
and even the maid servant heaved no sigh, though that 
night neither she, nor her master and mistress, had a 
bile or sup,”* 

The next day was passed in useful occupation, and 
w r hcn evening drew nigh the same humble fare of five 
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baricv cakes was placed on the table and the little house¬ 
hold sat down to it with appetites made doubly keen by 
the lengthened abstinence. Again, as they were about 
to partake of it, came the cry, “For the love or God.” 
Fatima hurried to the door to sec what was the matter, 
and found there two orphan children pathetically pray¬ 
ing lor food. The sight moved the compassionate 
mother, whose own children were -^0 well off, and who 
had so mercifully been .spared to her when she had feared 
to lose them. Returning to her husband she said, 
' ( Tt is surely the Will of God and of His Apostle that we 
should succour the needy. Let the little ones have out 
meal.” Ali, struck with the self-denying zeal of his 
wife, answered, “as thou wilt and as God WilL” J ims 
for a second night the household went without food. 
With feebleness of body and yet with brave spirits, they 
attended to the duties of the morrow and on the thud 
evening sat down with glad hearts- to paitake of the 
simple provision that remained. 1 Ilia story was made 
public by Fcrlda, the servant, for Ali and Fatima were so 
accustomed to performing such deeds of charity that 
they never referred to it. When Muhammad (may 
peace be upon him) heard it he was Tilled wish joy and 
said all generations would call him blessed for being 
the father of such a noble woman as Fatima, the wife 
of Ali, Fatima Jived for many years after that event T 
and was the admiration of the Faithful, both at Medina 
and Mecca.” 

Fatima, one of tine Four Peff^ct Women 

According to Muslim theologians Four Pei feet 
Women have come into this world. I he ftrsi of these 
was Astyab, the wife of the Pharaoh of the Lstodus, the 
ruler of Egypt, who is said to have hearkened to and 
followed the faith oJ Moses. She was persecuted by hci 
husband hut did riot waver in her faith. In order to 
diminish her sufferings God sent His angels to protci i 
her from affliction with their wings and thus strengthen 
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her in body and soul. The second was Mary, the 
mother of Christ, who was absolutely sinless. Some 
Christian writers hold that the Immaculate Conception 
of the Virgin Mary, as conceived by the Catholic 
Church, was taken over from'Muslim theology Mary 
is thus extolled in the third Sura of the Quran: 

“O Mary! Verily God has chosen thee and hath 
purified thee and thou shall bear the Word and his 
name shall be Christ Jesus,......., God hath chosen 

thee above all the women of the world. 3 ’ 

The third perfect woman was Khadija, the first wife 
of the Holy Prophet the mother of Fatima and the first 
of women to accept Islam. For her picly, modesty, 
chastity and nobility of character she is described as 
a princess among womankind, “Like Mary the mother 
of christ, she is held as the personification ofalJ virtues, 
an ideal mother and wife. Last but not least is Fatima, 
the daughter of the Holy Prophet and Khadija. She 
is styled as * 4 Our Lady 11 by the believers in faith and 
is held to be greater than the other illustrious three. 
Endowed with all the humane and pious qualities that a 
female can possess she is depicted as the perfect model 
of womanhood—a model worth imitating by the fair 
sex. The fame of fier noble character, her unostenta¬ 
tious mode of life, her humility, her selfless life and 
nobility of deportment have become proverbial in 
Muslim countries, So far above other women was 
site that Ali did not take any other woman to wife until 
after her death in spite of polygamy being the custom 
in Arabia at that time. 

Polygamy in the East 

At the time of Ali’s marriage to Fatima a man’s 
wealth all over the world, waa-ncieasurn I by ihe land and 
cattle that he possessed and the numb it of children he 
had. A new bride was expected to tiring her own for¬ 
tune with her and thus augment ht-r husband's resources* 
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In a country like Arabia, where polygamy was the order 
of die day, Hie taking of several wives by a single person 
was considered more of a virtue than a vice. I he more 
wives a man bad 1 he greater his possessions, and the more 
children he fathered the better placed he would be. 

All Contemplates a Second Wife 

In accordance with Arabian custom, Ah is said at 
ore tirnf.% to have entertained the idea of marrying 
Jouriya, the daughter of the wealthy and proud Abu 
laid, and to have negotiated with him on the suby'Ct. 
When Fa Lima heard of his she said to her lather, I lie 
Ouraishites taunt us and say that the Holy liopheL is 
1 1 adless of the honour of his daughter' 1 * l he same day 
when the Apostle of God weni to the mosque to conduct 
the prayers, in his 'tbii =,: ' lie addressed the con¬ 
gregation and said, c: Verily Fatima is a part and parcel 
of my heart. Whosoever harms "her harms me, 1 
cannot make unlawful what has been made lawhi 1 and 
ordain Lawful what has been declared unlawluL 1 
swear by the Almighty God that the daughter ot the 
Prophet cannot live under the same roof with the 
daughter of an enemy of God. Should Ah divorce 
Fatima, beds at liberty to marry Abu Jahl a daughter. 

All Remains FaithRil to Fatima 

The thought of divorcing Fatima w^ too great for 
All to bear and he gave up all thought o\ rn airy mg 
Jouriva. It was not until long years after—when 
Fatima was dead—that he married again He then 
contracted several marriages but none of these was o 
significance compared with the ideal union that he had 
known with the Holy Prophet's daughter, Fatima whom 
he had married when he was young and poor put must 
divinely blessed- 



CHAPTER IV 

ALI AND THE “GHAZAWATS” 


AH’s participation in all the “Ghaaawats 

AUis said to have partici pated in all Lite “GhazawaW** 
(the holv wars fought by the Holy Prophet), except the 
Tabuk Expedition, when he was left M 
Medina to look after domestic affairs. His dauntJets 
courage, fortitude and unflinching loyally made him 
the main hero of all these campaigns and the carnage 
of his sword “Dhulfakar" established such awe and 
terror in the ranks of the enemy that it fed to tile saying 
“None of the weapons slaughtered more than the 
•Dhulfakar’. Il was the valour of All and the strength 
of his arms that turned the tables at critical juncture 
on tlic battlefield, and it was the victories won by him 
over the Meccans that ensured the triumph of Islam 
over poIyihETSin. 

The Battle of Uhud 

In lanuarv 625 A.D. Abu Sufyan, the leader cd the 
Meccans mustered an army of 3000 strong and marched 
on Medina to avenge the scandal of tl e defeat at Baffin 
Muhammad (may peace be upon him; collected w 
great difficulty a force of 700 ill-equipped Muslims and 
30f! Tews The Muslim army was no match ioi the 
Meccan army which was superior m arms, equipment 
and numbers and in the conference that Muhammad 
(may peace be upon him) held with his companions 
h™ suggested that the best way to tackle such a lot mid- 
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able force was Lo wait behind the walls of the city. The 
younger men, dated with the victory at padr J clamoured 
to lake the open field, a foolhardy course to which the 
Prophet gave way only with the greatest reluctance. 
He led his forces out of the city to Mount Uhud. 

Uhud was a great pile of barren rock rising out of 
the desert without any growth of vegetation. In the 
glare of the desert it burnt like an oven, desolate of 
shade. The Muslim warriors were ordered to take up 
their position on the rising ground, which could be an 
advantage in defence, and the archers were ordered to 
take up positions on an adjoining mound behind the 
main position. They were given special instruction# 
not to leave their places for any reason whatever, with¬ 
out definite orders from Muhammad himself. 

The Meccan pagans, assisted by their womenfolk 
took up their stand on the plain below the hill, and so 
the. two armies faced each other, lie fore the battle 
began the three hundred Jews, who had made common 
cause with the Muslims, deserted Muhammad, which 
greatly dated the Meccans who had already been 
superior in numbers. Further, encouraged by the songs 
of their women, they now challenged the Muslim 
champions to single combats, Talha, the hereditary 
standard bearer of' the Quri-shites came out and threw 
down the first challenge which was accepted by All who 
stepped out from the Muslim force and crossed swords 
with him. Thus without any preliminary the duel 
begani and as Abbs sword flashed in the sun, the head of 
Talha jumped from his .shouldera and fell on the sand 
underneath. At this Talha 1 # brother and other near 
relatives came out to fight duds, and each time Ali’s 
sword succeeded in chopping off* their heads. When 
the general battle followed Ah’s sword ,;t Dhtilfakar’ T 
wrought such a tremendous havoc in the enemy ranks 
that the pagans began to take to their heds. Ali and 
Hum7a had broken through the enemy line and a 
Muslim victory seemed certain. The Muslim forces 
drove a wedge through the Meccan ranks but the Mus- 
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lim archers posted on the adjoining mound rashly left 
their places to join them in the pursuit of plunder, leav¬ 
ing a critical gap in Muhammad 1 a defences and the 
Meccan general Khalid bin Walid, who had been watt¬ 
ing for just such an opportunity, wheeled his squadron 
round to occupy the place vacated by the Muslim 
arched This changed the entire picture of Lhe bail e, 
the next phase of which went completely against the 
Muslims. The Holy Prophet’s uncle Huraza was killed 
as was Die Muslim standard bearer Musab bin Omcir, 
who so much resembled the Holy Prophet in appearance. 
These tragic events turned the tables completely and 
now the Muslims began to flee before Khalid’s lancers. 

AU*s Heroism in the Battle 

At this pointy when dcleat for the Muslims looked 
like, turning into a rout, when their Standard-Bearer 
was dead and there seemed no hope of rallying them, 
Ah hurled himself into the Fray, there encountering 
Sa*d bin Ain Talha, the standard bearer of the Meccans. 
One stroke of All’s sword and Abu Sa’d fell on the 
ground, naked and defenceless. Pitying his sad plight, 
AU left him unkilled, moving on to attack still more ot 
the enemy with unflinching zeal. ShPite legends tell 
us that he killed several hundreds of them on that single 
day, and that the more he fought, the greater his 
strength became. When in one of these struggles Ah s 
sword was broken Muhammad (may peace be upon him 
gave him his own sword, which Alt kepi all his life. Ah s 
heroism caused the angels to sing in heaven L< La lata 
da AU La Saif Illa iS Dhufakar” (there is no better youth 
than Ali and no better sword than Dhulfakar). 

All Nurses tlie Holy Prophet 

Muhammad (may peace be upon him) had remained 
in the rear, to direct operations when the Muslim 
soldiers were fighting in the front. He was practically 
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iLione when a squad of the Meccan forces, led by Ibn 
Qami'a, attacked him* Mercifully his life was preserved 
but he was wounded. He lost two teeth, and the chain 
of his helmet cut so deep in his cheek that the loss of 
blood rendered him unconscious. Umar and Abu 
Bakr carried him from the ditch where he was lying 
to a nearby cleft in the rock, to be looked after. 

When Ah heard that his master had been wounded, 
his firs! thought was for the well-being of the Holy 
Prophet* He took water to him in his shield and 
dressed his wounds, taking no heed of the wounds that 
he himself had sustained in battle. Assured “that the 
Holy Prophet would recover he then returned to the 
Muslim forces who had been further demoralised by a 
rumour that the Holy Prophet was dead- Abu SufySn, 
exploiting this lie to the full could be heard saying at the 
top of his voice, “We are well rid of him” to which 
tj mar shouted in reply, “He is alive and ready to meet 
you at any time’h 

Heartened by this good news and encouraged by the 
return of Ali the Muslims now began to rally their 
scattered forces, with the result that the Qpraiahitcs 
did not seek to press their advantage any further. 
Instead of continuing to pursue the vanquished Muslims 
they turned round and weni back to Mecca, greatly 
glorifying I hei r god, Hubal, whom they held responsible 
for t.hnir overwhelming victory. 

Meanwhile Muhammad repaired to the battle Held 
which was strewn with the corpses of the slain; He 
ordered that none of the corpses should be moyed, but 
that martyr’s tombs should be built on those very spots 
where they lay. The tomb ests! until this day, com¬ 
memorating a defeat that took place some 1350 years 
ago, 

The Qijrhm alludes to the battle of Ubud 

“152. Allah verily made good Hifi promise unto 
yoti .when ye routed them by His leave, until 
(the moment) when your courage failed you 
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and ye disagreed about the order and, ye dis¬ 
obeyed, after He had shown you that for which 
you long. Some of yon desired the world] and 
some of you desired the Hereafter. Therefore* 
He made you fiee from them, that He might try 
you. Yet now He hath forgiven you. Allah is 
a Lord of Kindness to believers. 

153. When ye climbed (the hill) and paid no heed 
to anv one, while the Apostle, in vour rear, was 
railing you {to fight)* Therefore He rewarded 
you grief for (his) grief that (He might teach) 
you not to sorrow cither for that which ye missed 
nr for that which befell you. Allah is informed 
of whaL you do." (3:152—153) 

Those Muslim soldiers that survived had learnt a 
bitter lesson. Yet they might still rejoice, for the Holy 
Prophet was still alive to lead them and Islam would 
not perish. The heroism of Ali had kept the remnants 
of the Muslim force together and when the Quraishite 
victors had departed from the field to go back to Mecca 
they had left behind a band of Muslims more deter¬ 
mined than ever to preserve the way oi God. 

The Battle of Ditch. (J27 A*D. 

In 627 AD. Abu Sufyan again invaded the Muslim 
capital of Medina this time with an army of 10,000 
strong. The Meccan forces consisted of the men ol 
the Banu Ghatfan, the Jewish tribes of the Brnu Nadir, 
and their confederates and the Bedouin nomads oi the 
desert. With such odds, Abu Sufyan felt proud and 
confident of victory. He was sure thaL the moment he 
met the Muslim army he would annihilate them, root 
and branch. Muhammad (may peace be upon him) 
could muster only three thousand men and a cavalry 
of fifty ill-equipped horse, which left him no alternative 
but defence. 

On the advice of his famous follower, the Persian, 
Salman, who was well acquainted with the conduct 
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of siege-warfare, the Holy Prophet agreed to dig a deep 
moat around the city of Medina, so wide that no enemy 
horse could leap across. The Muslims set to work, led 
by the Holy Prophet himself. Stripped to the waist, 
perspiring in the extreme heat, his hair flowing over his 
shoulders, All worked day and night at the digging, 
Hexing his mighty muscles to the rhythm of the songs his 
feJlow-workers sang as they toiled to complete the 
excavation in time. Behind this moat the Muslim 
army took up its position. 

The moat proved well-nigh impregnable, delying 
for several days all attempts by Abu Sufyan to get horse¬ 
men across it. The Meccan leader seeing the impossi¬ 
bility of taking Medina by storm, looked for another way 
to secure victory and began negotiations with the Jewish 
tribe of the Barm Qureiza. He offered them large 
bribes to desert Muhammad and deliver the city from 
within, into the hands of the Meccans. This act oJ 
treachery would have placed Muhammad in a desperate 
position. 

"While waiting Tor the Banu Qureizaj” says Col 
Bodley, 1 “to make up their minds to deliver the city 
to him, Abu Sufyan had ordered a general assault on 
die rnoat. Three Quraishite warriors, Ikrima, the son 
of Abu Jahl, ,Vmr an uncle of Khadija and Naufal, who 
had been the leader of the famous caravan which I bn 
Jahsh had attacked during the sacred month before the 
battle of Badr, had managed to jump their horses over 
a narrow part of the moat. J hey had been followed 
by a few others. It was a tense moment Tor Muhammad 
and his men and might have led to defeat, Bui before 
panic could spread, Ali and a group of swordsmen cui 
off the invaders, who thus found themselves trapped. 
Muhammad simultaneously rushed reinforcements to 
the danger point. There was a slight lull on both sides, 
broken by A'mr and his companions demanding the 
right to settle things by single combat/" 

i. Cftl. R-V.C. Bod Icy—The MtBimger, p, HO-m, ftiblJihtri 
Orientalia. Lafiert edition, 
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,l AU immediately sprang forward and faced A m ■ 
When the old warrior saw who it was he laughed, 
had known Ali sin re he was a bahy and still consider^ 
him a child. Bui Ali was not afraid and Hung lums. 

... ,) ie Meccan, who had dismounted and waned, 
gorgeous in his armour, Ms white beard sweeping hrs 
S In spile until advanced vears, lie bad remained 
rcdoubuible swordsman, this u did not takl f\ 
long to realise, for strike as lie might, agile -idqmdt 
ws he was he never got yii) whfK tLL<:L1 
as if he might be defeat rd. Soon he was being pressed 
Ivirk oarvving the blow* which emne with the japidity 
aralh, l, looked like the end of the Lion 
of \rabia. Bui at die critical momenl when Ah w,es 
literal l\ doing no move than protect his sbu>,A 
thought he sensed im attack From the real. He mn ‘®? 

"hid. It w:,s milv For a seemd. bin enough Tor Ah. 
Darting forward, he came in low and, with 
slash of his scimitar he cut ofl A nil s leg- _ 1 he vem, 
able Quraisliite stood for a moment, mitering on one 
foot, denouncing Ali and his tamily. J hen pie mg 
op the severed limb, lie flung it at Ah with all his 
force. It was his last gesture. Ah was nem ly stunned, 
but in a moment he had recovered and plunged lus 

SW °Ir! the meantime other duels had been '-‘king pl“«* 
Sa’d ibn Muad had been wounded, and Naufal, 
trying to retreat, had fallen in the moat. Az-Zuba. 
another of Khndija’s nephews, had jumped hi a!M 
lum and cut off his head. Ikrima had managed to get 
back to liis side of the trench with a javelin wound. 
Some of the others had been killed, some had escaped. 
On the whole, therefore, what had been, sc far, o > 
hand to hand encounters in the battle lor Medina had 
been a Muslim victory.” 

Abu Sufyart’s greatly-desired alliance with the Jewish 
tribe of the Banu Qureiza did not in the end. materialise, 
owing to suspicion on both sides. Finally nature came 
to the help of the Muslims with drenching rain aim 
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icy winds. The tent-fires of ihe Meccans were extin¬ 
guished in the downpour and they were obliged to Leke 
sodden, uncooked food. Their morale was already 
low when a wild storm of wind ripped up their tents. 
Abu Eufyun ordered a retreat at t he dead af night 
leaving behind him, as witnesses Lo his ignominious 
defeat a mini bn of dead animals and a few flattened 
ten i s. 

Once more Islam and Medina had been saved by the 
superior valour of Aii, The Holy Prophet is said to have 
rema rked on this occasion. “ul-Mubarazat All bin Abu 
l a lib, A’mr ibn Ubdu YomuM Khandiq afaal-o-min 
amaTi Ummaii’l Yoina'1 Qayafmi. 1 {All bin Abu 
Talsb'.s due] with A J mr bin Ubdu. on the day of the 
Battle of the Ditch, surpasses (he prayers of the believers 
that 1 hey would perform until the flay ul Resur recti on.) 

Operations against the Rami (Jurtiia 

The Jewish tribe of (hr Barm Qurt iza had settled 
towards the cast mi Hide of Medina in a fortified strong¬ 
hold. By the Medina charter, which they had signed, 
they had entered into an offensive and defensive alliance 
with the Holy Prophet, We have seen that when the 
Muslims fought ihe battle of the Ditch, the men of the 
Ranu Qureiza had entered into treasonable correspon¬ 
dence with Abu Sufyar>. the Meccan invader. They 
had also rendered ar rive help to the Meccans and they 
would have assisted in the massacre of the Muslims 
if information about their treachery had not reached 
the Holy Prophet in time. 

After the dcparUnc of the Meccan army, Muham¬ 
mad immediately laid siege to them, common sense 
warning him not to leave so dangerous an enemy at 
large in his midst. The siege lasted twenty five days. 
During this while, Ah s who was in command o! the 
operations against the Queriza, reduced them to such 
SitraitS that starvation stared them in the race. He 
then led an assault on their stronghold, capturing it so 
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quickly that he was able to offer his afternoon prayers 
in the compound of the citadel. In the parley that, 
followed, the Jewish leaders suggested that the arbitra¬ 
tor should be otic of the chiefs oi the Bantt Aus t a tribe 
which had formerly been in alliance ^vith the Banu 
Queriza, To this proposal the Holy Prophet magna¬ 
nimously agreed and both parties finally selected Sa'd 
hin Ma'acl to hear the case and pronounce hisjudgment 
Alter a formal trial Sa’d found the Jews guilty of high 
treason, and pronounced sentence on them aceordingly- 
The men were put to death, while their women anti 
children were to be taken as slaves. All was tJicti 
entrusted with the duty of seeing to their execution. 1 

The Qur’an refers to this operation in Chapter 
XXXI11, where God says; 

[fi 23. And Allah repulsed the disbelievers {the Mec¬ 
can pagans) in their wrath; they gained no 
good. Allah averted their attack from the 
believers; and God sufficied the believers in 
fighting. Allah is ever Strong and Mighty. 

26. And He drove down from their fortresses those 
oT the followers of the Book (Jews) who sup¬ 
ported them (the Meccan Pagans) and he cast 
awe in their hearts; some ye killed and others 
you took captive. 

27. And He caused you to inherit their land and 

their houses and their wealth, and kind that y r e 
have not trodden. Allah is ever able to do 
all things.” (Qur’an 33 : 25-27), 

Operations against th.e Banu Mfustalik, £27 A.0, 

In 627 A.D7 the Jewish tribe of Mustalik entered 
into an offensive alliance with the neighbouring tribe 
of the Banu Khuz’za, both agreeing to make common 

L This verdict of Sa'd ibo Muiid has Led J'urupean writers to levy Lb* 
chafjf-or hload-.t'birstiFi™ against the Holy Prophet. Haw flimsy the foand* 
lion utVstich i charge Li has been discussed m tJics iilltiaf 1 * wort 11 The Arabian 
Prophet, hi? message and achievements 11 
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cause against (lie Muslims. When ihe news oJ this 
unholy alliance reached the Holy Prophet 1 ® ears, he 
deputed his famous followers, Borcda, tn make contact 
with the people o! the Banu Muslalik and to send him 
all the information that he could collect. Borcda went 
to die headquarters of the Banu Mustalik, where he soon 
discovered that the tribe had hostile designs. The Holy- 
Prophet then marched into the territory of die Banu 
Mustalik, at the h*ad of an army; Ah accompanying 
him, as always, and bearing the standard. The Muslim 
army was able to advanre far into (he territory of the 
Banu Khuz’aa without having to strike a single blow, 
for All's reputation as a warrior had preceded him, 
striking terror into the heart of the tribesmen who fled 
from ihe approaching “Lion 1 " of the Muslims. Indeed 
all the warriors of the Rami Kliuz’za deserted leaving 
the Banu Mustalik to face the army of the Holy Prophet 
on their ovvtu 

fn the single combats that were fought as a pre¬ 
liminary to the general battle. All crossed swords with 
Quttada, the Jewish leader of the tribe, who was kilted. 
After ibis ihe Jewish leader, Malik, confronted Ali, 
but he too W 4 s slain. After the death of Malik, his son 
i a me out to avenge his father’s death, and met the same 
inevitable doom as his father. This disheartened the 
Jewish tribe. They laid down their arms and agreed 
to pay tribute. 

Operation against the Banu Sad, 627 A.D. 

[ Surya-i-F id? It ) 

Tlie same year saw Jewish conspiracies with the 
B um B;ikr and the Banu Sad, The Holy Prophet sent 
Ali on a punitive expedition which is sometimes referred 
to as (he "Surya-i-Fidak*’ by the Arab writers, the term 
“Surya” being used to denote a Holy War in which the 
Holy Prophet did not participate in person, unlike 
“GhazawaP* which refers only tn those campaigns ihat 
wendodhy the Holy Prophet himself 
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On this occasion All was given a hundred men and 
deputed by Muhammad (may peace be upon him) It) 
subdue Fidak. A series of forced marthes.tondurted 
al night to conceal his movements, quickly brought All 
withhi reach of the objective. The news that K was 
Ali who was their opponent struck such terror into the 

hearts of men of F.iak that they fled without giving a 

The chiefs of the Banu Sad waited upon All to seek 
forgiveness. A treaty was drawn up, by the terms of 
which Fidak was to be incorporatedI m the Muslim 
territory. The men of die Banu Sad further agreed to 
rive Ah 100 camels and 2,000 sheep as tribute, for sale 
and distribution amongst the Muslim soldiers. 

Fidak Wits later to become a bone of contention. 
The Holv Prophet is said to have given n to Ah m net 
and it was claimed by Fatima, alter her father s death 
Abu Bakr, as Caliph, tried the case but dismissed it, 
holding that anything once owned by the 1 rophet mu. 
pas* to lhe community as charity. 

■yhe Pilgrimage to Mecca 628 AJX 

In Lhe February of 628 A.D. Muhammad (may 
peaee be upon him) decided to make the customary 
pilgrimage to Mecca. As the occasion was intended 
,o be a peaceful one -a visit to the House of God 
such as he had not been able to make since lhe Emi¬ 
gration" of six years before—the Holy Prophet decided 
S take no more than one thousandi men. All swords 
were to be sheathed and the wearing of armoui of any 
kind was forbidden. Each man was to wear die two 
pieces of seamless white cloth that was the traditions 

garb Fhe 'ndgriins gathered outside Medina and their 
departure must have been an impressive sight as row 
upon row of unarmed warriors moved off, mounted 
on their tall camels, w hile behind them still more of the, 

1. Some autboriiW «y 1300 wtm Lc ihis p.lsrlmast. 
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^itlons followed on loot. At their head was Muhammad 
tmay peace be upon him) riding his famous canid ah 
Uuswa the same animal on which he had lcfL Mecca 
n' Med ' na - At his side rode Abu Bakr, die Faithful- 
hmar, the Fiery, lithman, the Peace-maker; and All, 

'’r 0013 ' A SO , “ th ® Iro,u railt were Zaid and 
5. 7 lfl S, Jm . ous warriors ol Uhud and the hatlle of 
Ditch. Bringing up die ext,time rear were seventy 

a'^s icrificcs 1116 5 ’ ?ar ttndec * alK * cIecor alt'd and intended 

As a precautionary measure, Muhammad (mav 
p ace be upon him; had sent a scouting Ibrcc ahead of 

n*t! nl'iS Stages of tbe journey passed without 
anxiety or incident. On reaching Dhul Huleifa 
territory adjoining the holy territory of Mecca the 

fiET b ‘d S ' hh'u ?1fT natC utlerance > Proclaiming 

m U i fubbaik-Alhihumma, Jubbaik-AJIahmi.a” 
(Here I am, O Lord). So indeed it seemed and the 

biv°h "K° P T !m provaded until they reached Huday- 
btyah, about three miles from Mecca. Here they halted 
and made camp and here they received the news that 
Ahu Sufyan had no intention of permitting them to 
enter Mecca unopposed. Khalid bin wLlid and 

head of the Mectn £5^** r “ di “' s « the 

5 “iffi 

n^r;^ t dld w G r bd t! eve in the P eaccfLl1 intentions of the 
piJgrim^ He further recommended that the Prophet 
would do better to return home than to violate the 

tnwarfare ^ ,n ° ,U,, ° F primage b Y “gaging 

. ^ h , e Hviy Prophet did not want war: on the other 
hand he had no intention or returning to Medina with- 

hi J s foilowL C l rnp!e 'J d the Pj% riraa g^>- which he and 
and Orw i ihp'” Cd f nuc 1- f Envo f s were exchanged 

fmore,'7 hv Ln C ?r' laW of A bu Suf V an was much 

return in rim n h A . IP , saVl ’ ot tIle Muslims. On his 
n (o tlie Qiiraish he informed them that the Holy 
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Prophet was held in the greatest esteem by his followers 
and that in his majesty and awe he excelled all the 
emperors of the world, “Believe me ! 1 said he, Muslims 
fight among themselves to get that cup ol water in which 
Muhammad has dipped his finger. They long to drink 
it, sprinkle it on the wounds of the sick and disabled and 
hold everything sacred which has touched his hod^r. 
Though much impressed by tins report the Quraish 
were still loath to permit the entry of the Muslims into 
Mecca, Though ’virtually unarmed, the baud of pil¬ 
grims represented to the Quraish the same army 
had held them at bay at Badr, Uhud and the Baltic of 

Ditch. „ _ „ . | 

While Muhammad and his followers waited at 
Hudavbiyah the Quraish continued to hold council 
round the Kfdbah. 'Some were for driving Muhammad 
away by force, a few were in favour of al low ing him to 
perform the pilgrimage, but the majority wanted to 
prevent him from entering the Ka’bah while still avoid¬ 
ing warfare. This led lo a stalemate. 

Muhammad (may peace be upon him) now sent his 
son-in-law, Uthman, to treat with Abu Sufyan. 
Uthman belonged to the family of Umayya to which 
Abu Sufyan also belonged, and thus was related to the 
hostile Quraish. It was hoped that kinship coupled 
wiih pacific intentions, might succeed in achieving a 
compromise. Negotiations continued for many days 
without the deadlock being broken. The Qunash 
remained adamant; under no circumstance would they 
allow Muhammad to enter Mecca, 

l' The Pledge 

During these protracted discussions a rumour was 
noised abroad that Uthman had been killed by the 
Meccans. Greatly perturbed, the Holy Prophet 
gathered his followers together and asked them to pledge 
themselves to avenge UthmanV murder. One by one 
they came up to their master and there, under the shade 
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of a p»lin tree T they put their hand in his and took a 
solemn oath of renewed allegiance to the Holy Prophet. 

Some little time later Uthman reappeared to an¬ 
nounce the failure of his mission. With him wasSoheil bin 
A’mr, an eminent citizen of Mecca whom the Meccan's 
had seni lo negotiate a treaty with the Muslims, 

Solid I bin Amr had been a persecutor of Muhammad 
from the very earliest days when the Holy Prophet had 
first begun publicly to preach Islam, He had fought 
against him at Badr where he had been taken prisoner 
and ransomed by Muhammad. Now he and the Holy 
Prophet were to meet again. 

Alter a lengthy discussion Sobeif and Muhammad 
managed to come to terms. These were to be embodied 
in a treaty which Solicit, as Meccan plenipotentiary was 
fully empowered to ratify. This was the treaty of 
Hudaybivah. 

The Treaty of Hudaybiyah 

As soon as the terms had been settled Muhammad 
called upon All to set them down in black and white, 
Muhammad started to dictate and, using die usual 
Muslim formula, he said:— 

“In the name of God, these are the conditions of 
agreement between Muhammad, the Apostle of God 
and- TS 

Immediately Soheil objected to the preamble and 
refusing to acknowledge Muhammad as Prophet said 
angrily, 4 ‘Had I taken you as God's apostle, I would 
never have fought against you. ft is not an opportune 
moment to raise this controversial point, Jl would be 
belter lo write in the usual Arab Fashion-your name atid 
that of your father's. 

At this a murmur arose from the Muslim pilgrims 
who had been eagerly following the discussion, but ihe 
Holy Prophet calmly asked Ali to erase the clause 
41 Prophet of God 1 ' lo which objection had been taken 
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bv the other parly. The hot tempered Ali could not 
bring himself to do this and, greatly enraged by Sohol, 
sajd/ ( T swear by the Almighty God dial I will not delete 
it 1S * The Holv Prophet then rubbed om these Words 
himself The rest of the document was quickly com¬ 
pleted and Ali was ordered to make a duplicate copy 
of ii. Abu Bakr, Umar and Ihhman signed it as 
witnesses lor the Muslim side, and Huweitlb-ibn 
Abd-ahOzza and Mirqraz ibn Hafs pul down ibdr 
signatures for the Meccan side. A note to the effect 
thai ihe treaty had been transcribed by Ali was added 
at the end of the deed ? and a clay seal was fixed to it. 

By the terms of the treaty it was agreed that the 
Muslims should return immediately to Medina but 
that ihey could perform the pilgrimage the following 
year. During the period the Meccans would evacuate 
die city for three days and camp outside its walls. I he 
Muslims would come unarmed; save lor a swoid each, 
which they could carry for self-defence. It was further 
agreed that a ten vears truce would be made between 
the Met cans and the Muslims. During this period the 
Muslims guaranteed to let the Meccan caravans pass 
without let or hindrance through their territory. It 
was also agreed that any Meccan who escaped to 
Medina to accept Islam would be handed back to the 
Meccans. 

For the time being warfare was avoided and peace 
prevailed. Turning their backs on Mecca, the Muslim 
pilgrims returned to Medina; there to find themselves 
once more threatened, this time s by their implacable 
enemies—the Jews. 

The Conquest of Khyber 628, A.D. 

This time it tv as the Jews of Khyber who constituted 

I a serious threat to the power of the Muslims. The 
name 4t Khyber ?1 } literally meaning t£ a fortified place 1 \ 
was given to one of the most ferliie of rhe desert oases 
and its great gardens of date palms were most jealously 
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guarded by the various Jewish tribes whose territory 
it was. To Khyber had also come Jews from the van¬ 
quished Rum Mustalik, Ranu Nadir, Harm Qainuqu 
arid Baiiii Qureirta, who had decided to settle in this 
love I v spot after their expulsion by Muhammad (may 
peace be upon him). These “Refugees 3 * had imme¬ 
diately begun to incite their brother Jews to rise againsl 
die Holy Prophet and ll coalition had been formed with 
the neighbouring Arab tribes of die Barm Ghaudan, 
Barm Fhara and the Redoubles of the desert. 

These Arabs were the flower of the men of Judea, 
warriors who had made a great name for themselves 
in the annals of the Am hi m peni nsula for their prowess 
and leaders flip in war. They represented a most 
powerful challenge to the supremacy of Islam. As it 
happened, nothing much came of the alliance for, at 
the approach of the Muslim forces, the Banu Ghat j lan 
and Banu Fizara, fearing a flanking movement by tin 
Muslims, decided to remove their flocks and herds to the 
safety of their own set dements. They went back to 
their homes and left the Jews alone to bear the brunt 
of the war that they themselves had instigated. 

The Khyber, which was situated at a distance ol 
four oi five day's journey, (about a hundred miles) 
to the North East of Medina was defended by a series 
of Fortresses of which the chief, al-Qamus* was con¬ 
sidered to be Impregnable. Not only was al-Qjimus 
situated on an inaccessible rock ? but its ivails were bulb 
from the rock itself. 

Using battering rams made ol palm trees, the 
Mushrns quickly subdued the smaller forts or starved 
their inhabitants into surrender. Finally only ah 
Qamus remained. Abu Bakr led a heroic attack on it, 
only to be repulsed, The fiery Umar also tried to 
capline it, but he too wai driven back, losing most 
of his men. One after another the boldest warriors ot 
Islam tried to breach the mighty walls but,none seemed 
abb to make the slightest impression on them. 
Muhammad > may peace be upon him) became greatly 
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perturbed at the effect these continued rebuffs might 
have on the morale of his soldiers. 

Realising that a prolonged siege resulting in a still 
uncaptured fort would also lower the prestige and the 
glory of Muslim arms throughout Arabia the Holy 
Prophet resolved on a last desperate attacks To his 
farces be made the following announcement: — 

“Tomorrow will 1 entrust the flag ol Islam to a 
warrior whose tried valour has repeatedly proved that 
he never quits the field unsuccessfully, and who un¬ 
doubtedly is a personality who loves God and His 
Apostle, and in return is loved by them,” This an¬ 
nouncement caused a great deal of excited expectation 
in the Muslim ranks, every warrior in faith being curious 
to know who that person was* and praying that the 
honour might fall to him, bach hoped fervently that, 
;i( dawn next day, toct.une would hill upon, him, that it 
was he who would turn out to be the person hailed as 
ihe friend ofGod and oi his Apostle, ^he bitterness 
of past defeats was forgotten in a fever of hope and 
expectation. The whole army was keyed up to battle 
pitch and had never been more anxious to fight* 
Morale was completely restored- 

AH is Ch os«n to head the Assault against al- 
Qamus. 

Daybreak saw the Muslim forces drawn up and in 
full liar tie array. A great hush fell over the warriors as 
Muhammad made ready to deliver the pronouncement. 
Into 8 pin-drop silence was announced the name of Ah, 
but Ali did not come forward Heads turned to look 
for him but die ^Lion of God” was lying sick in his tent. 

lUncsSj however } could not prevent Ali from obeying 
the suhumous of his beloved Master. As soon as the 
news of the Prophet's choice was brought to him, 
he rose, put on his armour and presented himself to the 
Holy Prophet. c 'Whai ails thee? 1 - asked the Holy 
Prophet. "I cannot look neither directly to the right 
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nor lo the Icff 1 was the answer, “because of the sickness 
of my eyes.' 1 

Tradition has it that the Holy Prophet applied some 
saliva from his month to the nlfected eyes and that Ah, 
Instantly cured, became fit to light again, The Apostle 
of God then presented Ali wi th the banner of Islam and 
ordered him to lead the assault. When the Jewish 
leaders received intelligence that Ali was to command 
the Muslim forces, they consulted their astrologers* one 
of whom predicted , 11 Veril y Moses is coming to cross' 
arms with Pharaoh' 1 . The following graphic descrip¬ 
tion by Col, Bodley 1 of the part played by Ali in the 
ensuing battle shows how well-founded the Jewish fears 
were: — 

“Finally Ali Went up against the wall, bearing the 
black standard. As he charged, he chanted: 

“I am Ali the lion, and like a lion howling in the 
wilderness \ weigh my foes in the giant’s balance . 11 

Ali was no giant, but be made up For his lack of 
height by his great breadth and prodigious strength. 
Today he was formidable in a scarlet tunic over which 
he wore his shining breastplate and hackplutc, On his 
head gleamed a spiked helmet encrusted with silver. 
In his right hand he brandished Muhammad's own 
scimitar, L< Dhulfikar“ which had been entrusted to 
hirn with the black banner. 

Again and again Jewish veterans rushed at Ah. 
Again and again they staggered away with limbs nr 
heads severed. Ali is said to have killed six renowned 
heroes of the Jews in single combat namely ( i) Harrith 
the younger brother of Marhab, i' c >) Dauod ibp Qabus 
of the Banu Bakr tribe, ( 3 ) Rabi bin Abi-ul-Haqitj, 
Aun ter the brave, [ 4 ) Murrali ibn Merwan* ( 5 ). Ya&ir 
Khayhrce and ( 6 ) Duhajeej Khybrce, Finally the 
champion of all the Hebrews, a man called Marhab, 
who towered above the otlicj warriors, planted himself 
before Ali. He wore a double cuirass, and round his 

i. Gnl. R.V.C- BodUey—'Llic MesiciSgcr. P. ill I, PiihtriknrTi Driertaliit, 
Lahore, (Ld. 1954. 
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helmet weis a thick turban hdd in place by an enormous 
diamond. He was girt with a golden belt from which 
swun g two swords. He did-not use these, however, and 
killed right and left with a long three-pronged spear. 
For a moment tire battle paused and die combatants 
rested on their arms to watch the ducl 

Marhab, like Goliath of Goath, had never been 
defeated. His size alone frightened opponents before 
they came close to him. His barbed fork disheartened 
the most skilled swordsmen. 

Marhab attacked first, driving at All with his trident. 
For a moment All, unaccustomed so this form of weapon, 
gave ground. i.hen he steadied himseli Lind fenced 
with the Hebrew. A feint and a parry sent the spear 
flying. Before Marhah could draw one of his swords, 
AlFs scimitar had cloven his head lb rough his helmet 
and turban so that it fell on either side of his shoulder. 
The Jews, seeing their champion dead, retreated 
into the city. The Prophet gave the signal for a general 
assault. The Muslims surged forward. Ah led the 
onslaught. He hud lost his shield during the duel and, 
to replace U, had torn a door from its hinges, which he 
now carried before him. But he had little need for 
it now. With the Muslims pouring through the breach 
like a torrent in flood, the inhabitants took refuge in 
their hom6s. Those who did not surrender were 
massacred.” 

The Results of the Victory 

The victory at al-Qamus l was complete and Ali, 

L ^rrtonnat the. ptunnefi taken at il-Ou'fl'.j! the r*m0u* Saffy*, tjw 
daudilwni the rater d'BanuQjtfeiza. wh* had t*md h\ Ui* «rtuu«a afwr ilM 
of Diuji. Wiib ha nsunt clemency thn Holy Frupber jet b« free, >he 
accepted Ifbtn and msmid the Iloly Prophet, 

It was after Lliia victory, ton that Hie Holy Prophet accepted the hospuahLy 
yFthe Creaeheroui Jewess ' Zaynab. The father, unefc, hrtlher Hat\ hijibafid 
l:. 1'Zaynab b-id all died in the battle and. actnarnrJ &'/ pnweiful mod vet 
rcveci^i::, Lhc |ewcas gave a ham|u.et for the vlcimts ol which she tetveti a poreorte-d 
lid/ Vhe Holv Pcophrt took only aw mf.)utlifi.il r which hr tiuiekly ipat out, 
hoi .vi deadly wii the puwon that il nevenhe less permeated hii a ya I til)., oven- 
lu.Uly it ii hfkl : becoming tte cause Cjfhis death 
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emerging as the conqueror oi Khyber, was a hero with¬ 
out parallel in Islam. The carnage had established 
such awe in (hr hearls of the enemy that people trembled 
ai ibe very mention of his name. The Muslims cele- 
hinted the victory by putting flaming lamps on ihc 
roofs of their houses In die Holy Qur'an the following 
revelation refers thus to the occasion: — 

!f i8. But Certainly God was well pleased with the 
believers when they swore allegiance to thee 
under the tree, and He kufcw what, was in 
their hearts, so He sent down tranquility on 
them and rewarded them with a near victory." 

(Qur’an 48 : 1 3} 


The Massacre of the Banu Khux’a 

With all the tribes in and around Medina now in 
awe of the Muslims, the Holy Prophet might have hoped 
fo. a peaceful year to tome, but the Meccans had no 
in 1 end on of keeping to the terms oi the treaty of 
Kudaybiyah. As the first year of the treaty drew to a 
dose the Meccan Quraish violated it in a most ruthless 
manner. At their direct instigation the tribe of the 
Banu Bakr Invaded and pillaged the territory of the 
Ban u Khuz’za, who had recently entered into an 
alliance with Muhammad. Those of the Banu Kbuz za 
who had escaped the massacre fled to Medina and 
sought Muhammad’s help and a redress of their grie¬ 
vance The Holy Prophet came to the conclusion that 
the time to put an end to Lhe reign of iniquity and 
oppression that prevailed at Mecca was long over due. 
Forthwith he ordered an army of ten thousand to get 
ready to liike the field against the Meccans. It was at 
this {tincture that Abu Sufyan, the governor of Mecca, 
realising the gravity of (he danger ifiat lay ahead, came 
to Medina and Sought the Prop holts forgiveness, but in 
vain. 
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Muhammad (may peace be upon him) Leads the 
Army to Mecca. 

Once more Muhammad took the road to Mecca 
but this time it was at the head of a fully-equipped army, 
ten thousand strong. Halfway between Medina and 
Mecca, the Holy Prophet inei: his uncle, Abbas, who 
was in the process oi emigrating to Medina with his 
family. Then and there they professed Islam and, as 
they entered the fold, the Holy Prophet remarked, 
“You are the last of the “Emigrants* 1 a? I am last of the 
Prophets”, Abbas then accompanied the Prophet 
back to Mecca. 

The Muslim army continued its unopposed march 
to Man Azzahran* within sight of Mecca. Here they 
were ordered to make camp and to wail developments 
and here Muhammad received a vish from Abu Sul'yan 
for the second time. Realising that Islam could no 
longer be prevented from spreading, the wily leader 
of the Meccans sought to save his skin by a profession of 
faith. “His conversion to Islam* 7 says die Shi'ite 
tradition “was lukewarm” and undertaken from purely 
secular motives ol self-aggrandisement. When asked 
if he believed In the Apostleship of Muhammad, he 
replied, “I still have grave doubts, - ' which is why the 
Shi’ite chronicles call Abu Sul'yan, the Judas Iscariot 
of Islam, a believer by lip service only, one who adopted 
the Lait ei from policy rather than from conviction. 

The Bloodless Occupation of Mecca. 

£ Tn the meamvnile'" .says Col. Bodlcy, 1 ^Muham¬ 
mad had dressed and armed himself" as if for battle. 
Wearing a scarlet tunic, over which gleamed his cuirass, 
he had on his head a spiked helmet around which was 
bound his black turban* Except for his sword'he was 
unarmed. Mounting on al-Quswa, which kndt before 
his t'*ut, he rode out to review his troops. Before the 

I. Col. R-V,C. Hodiejr—The Meaii(jcr- p. 251. 
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march past began, he handed to AJi the great banner 
which he had already carried so bravely at Khyber, 

In spite of Abu Snfyan's declaration of' faith, 
Muhammad did not trust him any more than at the 
time of Uhud. He consequently did not expose his 
army to any surprise move on the part of the Meccans. 
Jn fact he caused his forces to surround the city and 
enter from four different points- 

From the south Khalid led the cavalry of the allied 
liedouinc tribes: from the north came another group 
of nomads, these on camels, under az-Zubair, from the 
west the Med mites under SaVl ibn Obayda and Tram 
the east Abu Ubavdah at ihe head of the veteran re¬ 
fugees. Behind this last contingent rode Muhammad 
wi th his staff, supported by Ali in command of the blac k 
armoured lancers which had so impressed Abu Sufyan. 11 

The regiments and battalions moved ofT as ordered 
and entered the city. Except for a slight skirmish with 
Khalid ibn Walid in which ^ Muslims and a8 Meccans 
were killed, iFu occupation of Mecca was hloodlcss. 
Muhammad took up his stand on a raised mound 
•i little below the cc met cry where Khadija and Abu 
E'alib were buried. From here he could watch the 
progress of operations and here he remained until the 
occupation of die city was complete. 

The Great Purge 

Muhammad now changed his uniform for the sc [un¬ 
less dress of a pilgrim. Accompanied by Ali he rode 
Lo the-Kab’ah, entered it and began what is known as 
the Great Purge. In this puritannical mission AJi was 
the Holy Prophet's right hand man, zealously assisting 
him in his task of breaking the idols and sharing with 
him a passionate desire to eradicate all the traces of 
idolatry and ancient practices that were desecrating 
'The House of God”. 

The Meccans looked on aghast while the Holy 
Prophet, with a stroke of stick held in his hand, broke 
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ihe idols which lay in the tower cavities of the walls. 
Above the uproar which the shattering of idoLs brought,, 
the Holy Prophet’s voice could be heard reciting the 
Quranic verse of the XVII Sum, lL Truth is come and 
falsehood is vanished. Verily falsehood is a thing which 
is hound to disappear.” To break those idols which 
were placed higher up, out of reach of either hand or 
stickj (in particular the idol most treasured b\ the 
Meccans, that of Hubal, their famous god of war), the 
Holy Prophet solicited the help o£ Ali. “Ascend on my 
shoulders and then shatter with this stick all the idols 
which are plated up above”, said the Apostle of God. 
Thinking it an impertinence to gel rap on the Holy 
ProphePs shoulders, Ali hesitated for a moment, '‘Do 
as you are told” reiterated the voice of the master. 
Ali then got up on the Holy Prophet’s shoulders and 
completed the Great Purge. lie threw down all (he 
idols* relics of “the Age of Ignorance” , and then jumped 
from the shoulders of his master. 

The Shi’ite Interpretation of the Great Purge 

The Shi’ite traditions somewhat exaggerate the 
significance of Aids role in the Great Purge, asserting 
that while standing on the shoulders ol the Holy 
Prophet, All’s feet were covering the marks oi the seal 
oTProphcthood which God had stamped on them. I hus 
in the performance of a divine duty Ali was sharing 
the burden of a divinely ordained Apostolate. -They 
narrate that w r hcn Ali had jumped (rum The shoulders 
of Muhammad (may peace be upon him) to the ground, 
lie smiled, and being asked w r hat was the cause ot it 
replied to the Holy Prophet,” I descended from this 
great height and yet I received no hurt*’ The Holy 
Prophet then said, “How could you receive any hurt 
when the one w r ho ordered you to ascend was the last 
of the Prophets, and the one who ordered you to descend 
was no less a person than the angel Gabriel?” An¬ 
other tradition says that after the performance of the 
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great purg^ when Ati descended from the Holy Pro¬ 
phet’s shoulders, (he l iter asked “How did you fare 
when you were mounting my shoulders”? To this Ali 
replied, “While there \ found that my hand reached to a 
height as high as Heaven, and that I could remove 
whatever 1 wanted with case.” The Holy Prophet 
replied, “Q Ali! I congratulate you on performing a 
divine duty, and lucky I am indeed that I field the 
divine burden on my shoulders.” In short these tra¬ 
ditions make out that the Holy Prophet’s order to Ali 
(rj ascend his shoulders w as nothing short of a divine 
revelation which was expressly meant to signify that 
Ali was cosh irer in this divinely ordained affair. 

Insurrection stt Tayef 

Tiie occupation of Mecca by Muhammad (may 
peace he upon him) did not bring the rest of Arabia 
under his sway. Foremost of the cities that held out 
against him was the city ol Tayef, which was inhabited 
by ihe powerful tribe ofHawazin —- people with whom 
Muhammad (may peace be upon him) had sought to 
take refuge some two years before the “Hijra” when he 
was persecuted by the Meccan Qureish, They had 
rejected him and turned him out of their territory, and 
had pelted him with stones. Ever jealous of their 
liberty, they defied Muhammad’s authority. Cal ting 
all the tribes of the Bedouines, the Thakif and others 
who pastured their flocks on their territory, they formed 
a formidable league, and decided to overwhelm the 
rising Muslim power before it had had time to challenge 
iheir authority. They mobilised levies to offer armed 
resistance to the Muslims. The Muslim intelligence, 
ever vigilant, informed the Holy Prophet of these ne¬ 
farious intentions. 

The Battle of Huniyan 

In February 630 A.D. Muhammad accompanied by 
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Ali and other companions, led an army of * 2,000 strong 
agamat them. In order to reach the fertile valley of 
Tayef, they had to pass through a narrow defile called 
Htmiyan, situated some ten miles from the north east of 
Mecca. It was a. narrow and dismal place, leaving 
little room for an army to pass through, except in single 
file. Nor could camels and horses be manoeuvred 
within its narrow walls. Concealing themselves under 
Ehe precipitous side of the rocky galley, the tribesmen 
from the hills showered avalanches of rocks and arrows 
on the Muslims. Like the narrovv track (about twelve 
yards wide) of Thermopylae in Greece, where the 
Spartan king, Leonidas, with a force of three hundred 
soldiers defied for many hours the mighty Persian army 
of Xerxes, Huniyan prevented all attempts by <he 
Muslim cavalry to organise a charge. Panic began to 
spread amongst the Muslim troops and another defeat 
hke that of Uhud seemed inevitable. 

Ali Rallies the Muslim Forces 

At this critical moment Ali is said to have rallied the 
disorganised forces around him, inspiring them to fight 
with fresh fury* Riding at their head and flourishing 
his sword, Ah pressed back the enemy by the sheer 
weight of numbers, driving them out of the defile and 
into the open valley, where he inflicted a crushing defeat 
on them. The defeat turned into a rout, the rout into 
as bloody massacre and Ali who I tad killed the com¬ 
mander of the enemy in a hand to hand fight, soon 
became aware that the enemy was anxious 1 10 surrender. 

As a result of this victory enormous bboty fell into 
Muslim hands. The battle of Huniyan, one of the most 
famous episodes in the history of Islam, was notable not 
only for the valour of the Muslim troops but also for the 
clemency, with which, after the battle was over, the 
prisoners were treated. Six hundred of the enemy 
were freed without having to pay ransom. 

2 . Ibn liisiiain—SEral. Vol, FI-p 36?, 
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Himiyan is commemorated in Chapter IX of the 
Qur’an where we read: 

l£ 25. God did surely help you in many battlefields 
and on the day of Huniyan, when you prided 
yourself on your numbers, it availed you 
nothing. The earth with all its breadth be¬ 
came too strait lor you. So you turned your 
backs in flight. 

26. Then God sent down His tranquility upon 
His Apostle and upon ihe believers and sent 
down hosts which you did not see, and ch=ts- 
tised those who disbelieved, and that is the 
reward of the unbelievers.' 1 

(Qpr’an 9:35-26) 

Ali as Governor of Medina 

In each of the “GhazawaU” to dale, Ali had proved 
himself die most valuable of all warriors in the field. 
He was now to be entrusted by the Holy Prophet with a 
task of a very different kind ihe governorship of 
Medina, 

In 631 A D. news reached the ears of Muhammad 
(may peace be upon him) that the Roman Emperor, 
Heraclus had reached Syria and that, elated by his 
previous triumphs over the Persians, was now contem¬ 
plating the invasion of Arabia. His feudatories had 
already been ordered 10 raise troops fi>r the compatgn. 
Alarmed at the news, the Holy Prophet hastily sum¬ 
moned levies from the length and breadth ol Arabia to 
repel ihe threatened invasion. The impending war 
could only be financed by voluntary contributions and 
through the generosity ol Muslim men and women, 
who freely contributed to the expedition, the Holy 
Prophet collected a Urge army which he led to Tabuk, 
11 was his intention to meet the Romans on the frontier 
nnd so prevent them from entering Arabia. 

Before leaving for Fabuk, Muhammad (may pfc&ct 
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be upon him 1 appointed Ali as his representative there. 
Besides commanding the Medina garrison Ali was to 
officiate at Prayers and to perform all those duties that 
had hit her to devol ved on the Hoi v Prophet T n ad dition 
to maintaining law and order in the country he was also 
required to look after the Prophet’s household* a duty 
which more than all others epitomised the love and trust 
in which he was held by his master. 

Rumours began to circulate, however, to the effect* 
that Ali had been deliberately left behind the Holy 
Prophet because he had been apprehensive about 
the dangers or the Tabuk expedition. These slanders 
on Alps character had been started by one of the leaders 
of the “Hypocrites” Abdullah ibn Ubay, an old enemy 
of Islam from the days of Badr. He wits now quick to 
seize upon the absence o( Muhammad as an oppoi tun 
to spread dissension amongst Muslims. 

To a man of Mi’s bold and fiery nature accusations 
of cowardice were more than could be borne. Greatly 
incensed* lie mounted Ins camel and rode altei the 
Holy Prophet * overtaking him on the road to Tabuk and 
telling him of the lies that were in everyone’s mouth. 
Muhammad managed to pacify Ali by telling him that 
he had wanted a member of bis own household to be the 
one to look after his family. He also explained that 
although Abu Sufyan had embraced Islam the dangers 
of an intrigue ai Medina were still so great that only a 
tried veteran would be able to cmTy the mischievous 
designs of the enemy still within the city. 

The immediate effect of ihe Holy Prophet’s words 
Wits to send Ali hot-foot back to Medina where he 
sought out the house of Abdullah binUbay and, dragging 
him outside, and proceeded t n give him a bit of hi£mind- 
Though the Holy Prophet bad been lenient in his deal¬ 
ings with the Hypocrites he (Ali) was made of different 
mettle. He believed in harsher measures and he made 
it abundantly clear that, as long as he was in charge of 
affairs in Medina, he would neither brook any insult 
1 nor endure anv form of intimidation. 
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Shi ite Interpretation of All’s Governorship 

According lo die Shi'ite traditions the words that 
Muhammad {may peace be upon him} had used to 
pacify Ah had been as follow; — 

“1 have appointed thee as my Vicegerent (Caliph) 
and left thee in my slead. Return then to thy 
post, and be my deputy over mine people and 
thine, O Alii Art thou not content that ihou art 
to me what Aaron was to Moses?” 

From these words the Shi’ites have further deduced 
that All’s stay in Medina was symbolic of his designation 
as the Holy Prophet’s successor. 

The Governorship of Medina may therefore be 
regarded as one of the Luriling-point in Ali a lift. Behind 
him were his triumphs on the battlefield in the many 
Ghazawaf' in which he had fought so valorous! y and 
so decisively, Ahead lay still more battles, not all of 
them to be conducted in the field. The intrigues of 
Abdullah ibn Ubbay at Medina were but the fore¬ 
runners oT many hard years of political strife to come. 
Time and again Ali would be obliged to set aside hift 
t „rsonal wishes and, in the path ofduty, Ali the warrior 
would be required to yield to the prior demands made 
on him in the role of Ali the Ruler, 
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CHAPTER V 


ALI AND THE PROPAGATION 
OF ISLAM 


Operation against the People of aJUTayef 

Alter the battle of Hunyian one of llie vanquished 
pagan leaders, Malik ihri Auf, fled to Taycf where he 
was given asylum. The people ol Tayef were for¬ 
midable warriors who worshipped an idol called All at, 
to which they attributed Ihdr military success. The 
holy Prophet realised that if he could destroy this idol it 
would demonstrate lo other tribes how futile it was to 
worship images and he there lore decided to send a 
Muslim force to lay siege to the Tayelites. 

The proud and valorous men of Tayef,, having 
resolved to fight to a finish fought desperately to the 
mass assault of the Muslims, they replied with massed 
counter assaults, until the casualties on the Muslim 
side began to ] pile lip. When the Muslim force laid 
waste their vineyards and date palms they displayed the 
most obstinate rests Lance refusing to be starved into 
surrender. 

Finally Muhammad (may peace be upon him) 
decided to send AH to Tayef with an invitation to its 
people to accept Islam. On his arrival in the territories 
bordering on Tayd', Ali began to destroy the idols in the 
temples which he came upon. This gready incensed the 
local tribesmen* men of the Banu Khusham, who were 
feudatories ol the Tayelites. In a skirmish with them 

I. Abu Suiyan, now ruling with the M mli cri, after hii iicetplincc of Islam, 
Irat one eye in one of £h«s encounter. 
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All killed their formidable lewder, Shahab, This caused 
panic amongst Liu- forces of the Bairn Khusham, who 
surrendered. Other feudatories of Tayef — die men 
ofHawazan and the Banc Thaked—were also quickly 
reduced by All, who marched on to Tayef to find its 
people now anxious to surrender. A deputation of 
people from Tayef then went to the Holy Prophet to 
pr ay for forgiveness and to ask permission to enter die 
Islamic fold. 

Tlie deputation asked I he Holy Prophet to give 
them a short respite for the continued worship of their 
idols, begging first for one year's grace then Ibr six 
months and, finally, for just one mouths grace. To the 
Holy Prophet idols and Islam ran counter to each other, 
and he rejected their offer most emphatically. “Then 1 * 
said they, “Exempt us from the five daily prayers”. 
Muhammad replied, “Faith without prayers is nothing”. 
As a Iasi appeal, they begged “Give us exemption from 
Zakat (the obligatory tax}". The Holy Prophet then 
lost his temper, and in great wrath, said, “You have to 
observe the prayers, the fasting, and to pay the obliga¬ 
tory tax if you accept Islam. And should you deviate 
a hairs breadth from die commands of God, l will send 
you a man, who is like me in all respects and he will put 
you to the sword and ignominious will be your lot. 
“Then i he Holy Prophet caught hold of All’s hand and 
said, “Verily he is the man who will do this job," 

Ali*s Secret Conference with the Holy Prophet 

The ShPite traditions say that Ah went immediate¬ 
ly to the Holy Prophet on his return from Tayef and that 
the two had a conference the deliberations of which were 
completely secret Some time later one of the com¬ 
panions asked Muhammad (may peace be upon him) 
what were the confidential secrets that he had discussed 
with Ah, receiving the reply ^Untujtut wa taken Altai) 
Uniujah ([ do not say anything From my self but what¬ 
ever God tells me to convev to him)- This is iuln- 
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pieted an passing on mystical' spirilu^lbrn u.i AH 
fFarikhul Auiiiyu pi.gr 397 ij nd Rousa-tu-Safi Vol. 
IT page 138-) 

“This scrrri" nay l he Shvt chrcmicleii, “Whuievcr 
il may have l.nci, on.'C agaij esi abb shed the superiority 
of Ali, He as muc h as tie was the depository of those 
divine hidden things whit a the Holy Prophet dare not 
1 ell 10 any one else. 1 ’ 

It was while Ali -was engaged in this secret con¬ 
ference with Muhammad ihai the deputation front 
Fayef is said to Juive arrived. 

Operations, against Banu T»y ; Spring S30 A.D,: 

Another refractory tribe, the Bann Tay* was now 
instigated hy its idolatrous priesthood io defy 
Muhammad’s authority. One of the chiefs inf this 
famous tribe was the illuMrious Halim, whose prodigious 
achievements had passed into the classics of oriental 
literature. Poets and minstrels had sumer the tales of 
Haiiin's generosity and munificence. Like Mercui y the 
legendary god of Greek literature* Hu tun's romanlic 
riles fill the pages of I he oriental books to which the 
people revert for pastime and pleasure, Halim had 
died some liuh lime before the present insurrection but 
when rite leadership of the tribe fell on his son Adi, the 
men of Batui 'J ay had a chief who equalled his ththci 
in. the per forma nee of humane deeds, Adi was deeph 
religious, going every day to the tempie to worship the 
ancient idols, the chiefof which “Phyllis” was a superbly 
made work ol art and held in die greatest veneration by 
Adi : who daily asked his blessings in his pravers. 

As a warrior, however, Adi proved lacking in cour¬ 
age lor* when the Holy Prophet despatched a force under 
Ali to reduce thr rebels, Adi fled 10 Syria as soon as the 
Muslim army came near his territory, leaving his sister 
Sufana and Uh clansmen tn thdr fate. Ali took diem 
prisoner and sent them to Medina where the Prophet 
set Sufana at liberty. She refused however to accept 
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tirr freedom, saving, " £ 0 Apostle of Godl My father is 
dead, mid when your army approartn d, utj brother 
and other reinlions look to flight 10 save their skills. 
My father wa?' an illustrious chief and was famous Ibi 
his munificence. He used to ransom priaoncis, led the 
poor and needy, protected the honour of women, and 
consoled lhr sick and the afflicted. I am the daughter 
of that prince who would never have 1 accepted liberty 
unless the men of his tribe were also set free.” 4< Q young 
lady” said the Holy Prophet, £: vour father undoubtedly 
had all the virtues of a Muslim. ■ l accede to your 
request, and set all your tribesmen free. If 1 could ask 
the blessings ot God on any non-Muslim whose life had 
been passed in idolatry, I would invoke God’s mercy on 
your father's soul.” Bestowing precious gifts on Hatim's 
daughter die Holy Prophet dismissed her with honour. 

Suf&na went to Syria, where she met her brother 
and told him of the generous treatment that had been 
meted out to her, Adi then hastened to Medina* 
threw himself at the feet of Muhammad (may peace be 
upon JhimJ and accepted Islam. This was the signal 
lor the rest of Ids clan to follow his example* In the 
subsequent wars of Islam the people of Tay remained 
steadfast to the faith and rendered active and loyal 
services to the cause of Islam, 

The Christians of Najrai* Propose a MwUhib*’ 

By the year A.D, Islam was firmly established 
throughout Arabia. Most of the Bedoume tribes had 
offered allegiance to the Holy Prophet or shown them¬ 
selves anxious to align themselves with Lhc Islamic 
community. Those Jewish tribes which had not become 
confederates had been vanquished and dispersed and 
one* at least, of the Christian tribes had accepted Islam 
after the Tabuk expedition, ihc Christian chief of Aylah 
having concluded a treaty with the Holy Prophet 

1- Th? t'aunjua Pcnian poet. Sir)*!!, injmrjrtalard tht* in die 1?cakuli- 

t'ul vfTKS in hit fauiou*’JM-orlt 
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There remained) however, many isolated pockets of 
resistance and Muhammad next turned his attention 
to the large Christian community of Najran, inviting 
them to accept Isly-m. Their response was to challenge 
the Holy Prophet to conduct a “Mubahihi 5 ** 

The ‘Muhahila* was an old custom much used by 
the ancient prophets. Each of the disputant parties 
was required to swear a solemn oath that they were on 
the side of Right and Truth, calling on God to wreak 
His vengeance on them if they lied. The liar, it was 
supposed, would then be visited by the wrath of God* 
ultimately to perish. 

The Christian Deputation arrives in Medina 

In Ihe month of Dhil Haj, in 63 r ATX,a deputation 
of Christian priests* headed by J Aqub. Syed and 
Abdul Harrith, duly arrived in Medina* Dressed in 
silken robes and wearing golden rings on their fingers, 
they made their way 10 the Mosque to see the Holy 
Prophet. I here they saluted him bur got no answer. 
Greatly puzzled they left the Mosque and* meeting 
Uthman, complained to him. “Your Prophet has invited 
us to come for a mutual discussion on religion. When 
we went to see him he turned his head aside and did not 
have the c curtsey to respond to our greetings. We 
wanted to talk <0 him, but he buttoned his lips., This 
is an enigma to all of us. Can you throw any light on 
the matter and advise us whaL to do? Should we go 
back to our country or stay here? 1 " Uthman took 
them to Ali, who advised, them to change their silken 
garments for the cotton and wollen dress of the priest and 
to lake off die golden rings, then see die Prophet again. 

Having changed into cotton robes, dtey revisited 
the Holy Prophet who now welcomed them and made 
them sil near him, and said, 11 1 ,swear by the Lord, when 
you came first Satan accompanied you with your finery 
and jewellery* Since you have come now' (clean in 
body) I invite you co follow Islam. Then they said to 
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him b *lei us know what opinion you hold about Jesus 
Christ. 1 ' The Holy Prophet said, ( PcrmU me to ask 
vou io siav with us for today. 1 will answer your 
Lerv tomorrow.” The Holy Prophet then wmLedfhr 
a revelation and received the following command oi 
God, which forms part of Surah III of the Holy Qm an 
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Tins which We recite unto thee is a revelation 

and a wise reminder. . 

\ n1 The likeness of Jesus with Allah is as the 
likeness of Adam. He created him of dust, 
Lhen He said unto him: Be! and He is 
■This is) die truth from dry Lord (O Midi am 
madi so be nol thou ol those who waver. 

And whoso disputed! with thee concerning 
liim after the knowledge which lias come onto 
thee, say (unto him} domed We will summon 
UU1 soils, and your sons, and our women aim 
your women, and ourselves and yourselves 
then we will pray humbly (to wr Lord) and 
(solemnly) invoke the curse of Allah upon 

those who lie. . 

Lo! This verily is the uamilive. 1 here lb no 
God save Allah and Loi Allah, He verily is v 
the Mighty, the Wise. 

And if they turn away, then Lo! AUah is aware 
of (Wh 0 ate) the corrupts ^ ^ ^ 

When .he Hr.ly Prophet had iofonned the depuda- 
tion ot what had been revealed to him hy God, he again 
invited them to accept Warn. At 'hevd'diimbe w 
his words, ha then challenged ihem to ennd a 
^ItTuhahila” to invoke the curse ol Goo on the hau 
The Christiana accented the challenge but^ wlie.i.they 
saw how, not only Muhammad hut l«s daughter < ’ 

his son-in-law arid his grand sons, Hasan and Huss. , 
(styled as the Holy ’‘Hunj-Fuii 01 - 

“Quincunx) also came out to take the oa*. ^ 
delayed and overwhelmed. “Verily l «<* a dtvint 


(rz. 
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the deputation to his fellow-piiests. “Truih shii,; 1 1 
their eyes, 1 think that should die\ pray fin anviLIng, 
God would hearken to their solicitations. and ren 
change the places nf the mountains h' they asked il. 
I shices'cly advise you Lo refrain From the proposed 
1 ' M11 bah i la ‘. To i nvokc th c c tirs £ o f Gt id w it h \ >.:o p J e 
like these is to invite sure death.’' 

Having thus changed Ihcir minds, the\ wnn ;o 'he 
Holy Prophet and inlbmicd him of theh inabib \ its 
proceed with the Mubahiht. I he Hoi) Prophet 'hen 
again extended to them the invitation to accept, isluin- 
Thc Christians replied, t£ We have have not site convic¬ 
tion of professing your faii.fi, nor die strength to light 
with you. Let us make a compromise and come to 
terms." At last a treaty was signed by wliicli die 
Christians agreed lo pay annual tribute to the Muslims 
besides (1) two thousand garments of the value of 40 
dirhems each, (2) thirty camels and thirty horses, : 3) 
thirty coats of arm, and (4) thirty lances, every year. 

The Significance of the 1 Mabahlk in the Shi 9 ite 
Traditions 

The Shi'he traditions on this “Mubahila" attach 
great importance to the fact that AH was chosen by the 
Holy Prophet to challenge the Christians on this occasion 
with a confession of his faith. To die Slvias it can only 
be because of the unexampled chastity and purity of Ali 
and ills family ihat they were selected, for (his honour 
out of the entire community of die hfudirns. and this had 
become symbolic of the virtue that was ever to be main¬ 
tained in the house of AH, a house which was to give 
rise to the line of the Hole Imams or spiritual leaders. 

AH reads tire Qjadank verses at Mece* 

t he Liiuinphal entry of the Muslims into Mecca in 
630 A.D, had marked .he end of all opposition to their 
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making the annual pilgrimage, while the breaking of 
thr idols by Muhammad (may peace be upon him) had 
made clear to all that the Kafr ah henceforward wag the 
holy place of the Islamic faith. On his return from 
1 ahmk H the Holy Prophet appointed Abu Bakr as 
"Amir-i-Hap or the leader of ihe pilgrims, sending him 
in Mecca n i he head of a large band of die Faithful. 
While. Abu liaki wu» away in Mecca on Lhis pilgrimage 
i hr Holy Prophet received I he divine revelation of llie 
Sum, ‘"AUlhtra’al”, (the Immunity), which he read 
out ro llie Medinite congregation. Thinking of their 
brothers in fniih, who were unable to hear these divine 
commandments because of their absence, some people 
said that, if only the revelation had come earlier, Abu 
Bakr could have read it lo die pilgrims in Mecca, To 
this the Holy Prophet is said to have replied, "Only 
a member of my family, as my representative, can haw 
the prerogative to read and announce it," 

That “member of my family” proved to he All, who 
was sent forthwith to Mecca to read the proclamation 
ro the vast multitude of Arab tribesmen who had come 
from every part oT Arabia to perform the pilgrimage. 
Some of them were devout Muslims, some were still 
pagans, others had accepted Islam but were still 
wavering and uncertain in their faith, Ali chose (he 
“ AquumaTHadi”, the Day of Great. .Sacrifice for reading 
of the new revelations and is said to have performed this 
task superbly well. Speaking as the representative of 
the Holy Prophet, he gave the congregation the Divine 
commandments which now form a major part of Chapter 
TX of the Holy Qur’an. 

The three main points in the Declaration were as 
follows:— 

(i) Henceforward the Muslims were to consider 
themselves immune from all obligations towards 
those idolatrous tribes who had repeatedly broken 
their pledges after entering into treaties with the 
Muslims. 
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(%) No heathen polythcbl-S were to bo allowed Lo 
enter the sacred precincts of the Kab’ah. Abo 
definite rules fbr ihc circumambulatlou of the 
Kab'ah were made. 

No idolater shall, after this year, perform the 
pilgrimage, neither shall any one be permitted 
to make the circuit around the Kab’ah naked, in 
a slate of nature- If any one (tribe or an 
individual) has a treaty with the Holy Prophet, 
it will remain in force till its termination. A 
period of four months is herew ith allowed to die 
rest of people to return to theh territories, after 
which the Holy Prophet will think himself 
immune from any obligation whatsoever that 
remains on his part- 

(.3) Laws were also promulgated ensuring the Mus¬ 
lims entrance into paradise. The concluding 
sections of the Sura define what marks the faith¬ 
ful and what is expected of them, and emphasize 
1 he necessity for the faithful to contribute men 
and money for the propagation of Islam. 

The Far-Reaching Effect* of the L Declaration of 

Discharge” 

The Divine Commands had been designed to prevent 
any relapse into idolatry on the part of those newly- 
converted Muslims who were not yet confirmed in their 
faith. They struck at the very root of idolatry and the 
vie i a u s i tumorali ti es at ten d am upo n it. “This Dec la ra¬ 
tion of Discharge” as it is styled by Muslim writers, 
“was", say^s Sycd 1 Ameer A!i, :.i manifestation of far- 
sighted wisdom on the pail of the Holy Prophet im- 
possib 1 ? ior the state of society and morals which then 
existed to continue; the idolaters mixing year altci year 
with the Muslim pilgrims, if allowed to perform the 
lascivious and degrading ceremonies of their cult, 

1- Syfel Amfer Ab — The Spiiif oJ'Ijla-.n. p. I0&. t'uljtisSlcri Chj'istnjiihcrt. 
Kd. EH&0. 
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v.uukl so:ji have Undone nhnl Muhammad had -it 

(Liboi liUL.J \ nrL'^mplishrd. IfiMmy hud Lilreadv fiirn 

a tot I i gif'ln.l, \ i in ic u 1 1.111 vd. branch of dir sam< su>d 
a ilu '.i ' I '-Mi l i 11 iiiuiin^si i Join lens; ihrii lead., i - 
Jj if,I met I opri-v! vc ill worslup ufjeliovah I p whole- 
SijJr bn I tileries "J' die word uppers of Hind. '| In 1 1;■. I 
! died misriii.Tjly. J iir hirnciilrs Sind imi rally sut i milk¬ 
ed uj Ur evil which ..ided (hem,, Inn 

3i.nl chi surpassed Lhcw whom \hry ,il first despised 
hi ilie pj.K lire oS nameless a.boinmarroTis. Muhammad 
fell that mi y com promise with hraiheuisni would nullify 
all hit. wo. h. He ;i<■cm'diugJy adopted inr;im seemingly 
haj-sh, I ml vci lnwlignanl lit their ultimate lendeiicy. 
The vast concourse which had listened to Ali returned 
in (3n■ *r homes, nnrJ 1> lore drr following year wti.s over 
(hr majority of ifcin were Muslims. 

The Shi’iii; interpretation of Ali as the Executor 
of the Holy ProphcTs injunctions 

t he f.n < that Mu ha i ini ia. I i may peace lie upon him) 
appointed \U 10 roi-u.1 the “Derlaralion of Discharge” 
as his repi wniUli vr at Mm a, is taken in (he Shf’ite 
tradition:* ivi ^ a rlea. sign ol die master to appoint 
him rtl? his successor ,'m things spiritual and secular, 
f hese traditions make out that Ahn Bake on his return 
to Medina,, afiei the performance: cij the [pilgrimage, 
a 'iked (he Holy Ft o pi ic 1 r lie i 1 sot i fur his si i p r rsi ‘ss ion 
by Ali, receiving as answn : 

’I was commanded by God that f should nnt depute 
any one tor the proclamation ol' His Injunctions, save 
rnyscif 0,1 one from me. Ali is from rue and 1 am from 
Alt. He is my brother, the executor of my will, my 
col lat e c at. He is i ny Cali ph ar i d pe y for ms all lh ose 
functions and duties that devolve on me/’ 

Expedition against tBe Banu Rumla 

of the last Arab tribes (u hold out against Islam 
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was the Bami Rumla. The members of this tribe lived 
in a very rugged country in the inaccessible defiles of the 
mountains surrounding Medina and were in the 
habit of attacking the inhabitants of the dty, plundering 
and looting as they went. With the he ip of neighbour¬ 
ing tribes, they were now planning another such raid 
on Medina. When the news reached the Holy Prophet, 
he sent an expedition ot a few hundred soldiers against 
litem, led by Abu Bakt\ The men of B aim Rumla had 
no standing army but were skilled in guerilla warfare. 
At the approach of the Muslim army, they, concealed 
themselves in line mountains and, when the Muslim 
army was fast asleep, they made a surprise attack in the 
dead of night. Many Muslims were killer! and Abu 
Bakr retired crest-fallen to Medina. A second expedi¬ 
tion under Umar rnci with no better fate and a punitive 
expedition under Amr bin As was similarly defeated and 
forced to retreat to Medina. 

The Holy Prophet then appointed All to wage war 
against the rebels. Ali quickly realised that die Muslims 
must change their tactics if they were to be successful. 
Up till now the Muslim commanders had all been 
surprised by the enemy before they had had a chance to 
give battle The enemy well knew that they did not 
have the ghost of a chance of success if they permitted 
the Muslims to meet them in the open field and had 
therefore destroyed lI tem while they were making camp. 
Ali decided to beat the Banu Rumla at their own game. 
Instead ofleading his army by the recognised route he 
took them along mountainous tracks where they, too, 
could hide themselves. The enemy never dreamed 
thaL these warriors of the plains would follow such tracks. 
Ah also camped in the day-time and advanced his army 
only under cover of darkness. Consequently when he 
reached the mountain stronghold of the enemy he was 
able to take them completely by surprise. He attacked 
in the dead of night, putting many to the sword, while 
others took to flight. 

When A!i returned to Medina after this decisive 
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victory the Holy Prophet received him with open arms, 
coming out of the capital to meet him- The Shiite 
traditions say the Holy Prophet was so filled with 
gratitude at Alt’s success that he said:—- 

“Q AH! If I were not apprehensive that the Muslim 
community would exaggerate your deeds like the 
Christians, who extolled the achievements of Jesus Christ 
(by ascribing divinity to him), 1 would have narrated the 
superiority of your character today in such a way that 
wherever you went, the people would have Worshipped 
the very dust of your feet.” 

Operations against the Banu Zubiida 

Ali was next required to deal with a tribe which had 
accepted Islam and then reverted to polytheism. This 
was the Banu. Zubuda, living to the west of Medina 
and headed by one Umar bin Mach Kurb. Umar had a 
hied with a warrior called Ushtis Kliusee ? who had killed, 
his lather. Anxious to avenge his father’s death, 
Umar took Ushus prisoner and ted him to the Holy 
Prophet for arbitral ion, After hearing the case the 
Holy Prophet decided that after (he acceptance ol Islam, 
the question of seeking vegeance for the blood of relatives, 
which had prevailed in the ‘Period of Ignorance’, did 
nru arise. This judgment hurt Umar SO much that he 
abjured Islam and, on going back to his tribe, raised 
I he standard of revolt. Umar then killed Harrith ibn 
Ka’b the chief of a rnbe which had become feudatory 
to Islam. This killing of an ally of the Muslims could 
not be tolerated by the Holy Prophet, who immediately 
deputed All to lead a force against the Banu Zubuda. 
Beiore the general battle began Umar ibn Maudi Kurb 
came out and challenged Ah to single combat* At this 
Ali, “the Lion of Allah" came thundering out of the 
ranks and, chanting verses in which he glorified the 
valour of the Muslim heroes, struck such aw** in the heart 
of his adversary that he fled from the battlefield. This 
left the people of the Banu Zubuda without a leader and 
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they promptly took to flight. All pursued them, took 
several ct them prisoners and retired in triumph to 
Medina. 

AH as a Muslim Missionary in the Yemen 

hi the last years of his litc the Holy Prophet sought 
to bring even the most remote provinces of Arabia into 
the Islamic ibid. Missionaries were sent to tribes living 
far from Mecca and Medina and one of these embassies, 
to the Yemen was led by that famous convert to Islam, 
Khalid bin WalicL For six months Khalid laboured 
in vain to bring die Yemenites to the Islamic wa> of 
thinkingj but these proud people, who could boast of a 
highly developed civilisation earlier even than dial of 
the Egyptians, took the greatest pride in their traditions, 
culture and institutions. The Jewish and Christian 
colonies around Yemen were notable for their I unions 
scholars w r ho were well read in the Scriptures and were 
an authority in matters of religion. The Yemenites 
would not tolerate haring any new creed thrust upon 
them and finding all his efforts of no avail Khalid's 
mission returned to Medina unsuccessful. 

In 632 A.D. the Holy Prophet deputed Alt to under¬ 
take the uphill missionary task of propagating Islam in 
the Yemen, Before he left, the Holy Prophet personally 
inspected the three hundred Muhajirs and Ansar 
volunteers* who had gathered at Quba, near Medina, 
to accompany Ali, and presented L ‘Ihc lion of God'^ 
with a black standard. He then tied a turban on to 
All's head with his own hands, saying to him, “Now 
proceed to Yemen and preach amongst its inhabitants 
the divine laws of Islam. Do not try to excel the 
Yemenites in warfare. You have to enlighten the people 
in the commandments of God as revealed in the Holy 
Qu r’an, to teach them the methods of prayers and extend 
to them the invitation to accept Islam. “Ali replied/ 5 
G Lord! You are sending me amongst a race of people 
who are famed for wisdom, intelligence and experience. 
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I am tm inexperienced young man, white their learned 
and aged people have an unchallenged reputation for 
sobriety and well balanced judgments. How on earth 
cam f pass judgment in their suii* dial will come before 
me fill 1 trial?" Tradition says that the Holy Prophet 
laid his hands on All's heart and thus prayed to God, 
“O Almighty God! Loosen hh Longue, sprinkle it with 
truthfulness, and enlighten his spirit and heart with the 
word of guidance. - ** The unfaltering wisdom of All’s 
judgments in Yemen are held Lo be proof of his having 
received ilie divine grace on this occasion. 

As Ah made ready to leave, the Holy Prophet said 
further, *T swear by God that one conversion ai your 
hands is far nobler' and bettor for Islam than all the 
wonders of nature on which the Sun rises and setsd* 

All was to prove as good a preacher as he was a 
swordsman and his mission to the Yemen saw Ins emer¬ 
gence as a religious scholar of the first order. His 
personal example of stoical piety, coupled with his 
inspiring sermons, won over many of the Yemenites to 
Islam, and things which had looked hopele&s to KJialid 
bin Walid now began to take a more favourable turn. 
The Christian priesis and the Jewish Rabbis who had 
settled in Yemen held daily discourses with Ah on 
religious doctrines and dogmas, and Ali T s illuminating 
sermons on the Unity of God, and the Islamic exposition 
of the values of life soon became the talk of the town. 
In one of these sermons the Christian priest Ka 7 b accept¬ 
ed Islam. Ka’h was a distinguished scholar and critic, 
renowned for his piety and learning- His example was 
soon followed by many Rabbit So it was that the very 
people who had been so adamant in their refusal to 
accept Islam, and who had wanted to draw swords to 
keep their ancient polytheism, responded to AlPs in¬ 
vitation. By the end of a few weeks the famous Jewish 
tribe of the Hamdanids had accepted Glam, Other 
neighbouring tribes quickly followed suit. The Shi tic 
tradition a say (hat the exposition of Islam and the 
tongue of AU were co-related like hand and glove, nr 
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like soul in a body. 

Meanwhile Alik* fellow niksiovaries were also busy 
in other parts of Yemen. The Yemeniies did not live 
in any one particular town but were divided into 
branches, living in all parts of the province. To mate 
sure that the doctrine of Islam readied every part of the 
Yemen, Ali divided his followers into lour groups* 
giving to each of them a particular area of responsibility. 

I lit- way in which All organised his fellow missionaries 
meant that the maximum number of conversions 
iniglit be achieved. 

The Farewell Pilgrimage of 632 A.D. 

In February 63a A.D. Muhammad (may peace be 
upon him) performed his last pilgrimage, An immense 
concourse of Muslims* some 140,000 strong had thronged 
to Mecca to perform die religious ceremony. His 
concept of a democratic divine government, his ethical 
ideals and his code of equality* fraternity and simplicity 
all materialised here before his eyes. As he heard 
the multitudes who had assembled shouting at the 
lop of their voices, "L-abbaik AlUshumma, Laibbaik 
Allahuma” (Here am I* O Lord t Here am I, O Lord!) 
his heart filled with joy and he felt his mission to be 
complete. 

Alone among all the Prophets* Muhammad (may 
peace he upon him) had lived to see his dreams become 
die reality. Moses* Zoroaster* Buddha, Jesus Christ 
and all the ancient Jewish prophets had had to 
content themselves' with leaving their unfulfilled 
work to their successors or disciples. It was only 
Muhammad who saw the successful fruition of his 
ideals and aspirations. 

According to the Shi’ite chroniclers Ali, who was 
that bright fountain from which flowed the streams of 
eternal hope of deliverance, and who in his endeavours 
to arouse spiritual* life in Yem^n had successfully com¬ 
pleted his mission by converting the erring inhabitants. 
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into staunch believers in faith, was summoned by the 
Holy Prophet to join in the Farewell Pilgrimage, where, 
after the performance of religious rites * the Holy Prophet 
shared with him those animals which he sacrificed to 
God, The historic Khutba which the Holy Prophet 
delivered on this occasion was heard by hundreds of 
thousands of Muslims. Dressed in the seamless white 
robes of pilgrims, they flocked to Arafat, some ten miles 
from Mecca, the place where Adam and Eve arc said to 
have met after their departure From Ehe garden of Para¬ 
dise. 

From here the Holy Prophet took the road back to 
Medina, the concourse of his followers spreading for 
several miles. On arriving in the valley of Khum, near 
Tuhfa, the Holy Prophet received the following Re¬ 
velation :— 

<e O Messenger of God 1 Make known that which 
hath been revealed unto thee from thy Ford, for if 
thou do in not, thou will not have conveyed HU 
Message* Allah will protect thee from mankind. 
Lol Allah guideth not the unbelieving folk.' 1 

(Quran 5:67) 

Galling a halt near a “Ghadir” or pond, the Holy 
Prophet ordered messengers to ride up and down, to 
bring to the front those who had lagged behind and to 
call back those who had gone ahead. It was mid-day 
and in the middle of the desert. The scorching sun 
beat down on the pilgrims who could not stand on the 
burning sand. Putting their linen sheets under their 
feet, they waited in breathless silence, imxiotts to know 
the cause, of so sudden and urgent a summons. 

The Khutba. at Khum GhadUr 

When the last straggler had closed up and the 
assembly was complete, the Holy Prophet made his 
camel kneel, descended and then, using the saddle as a 
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pulpit began to address the multitude with 1 words 
to this effect;— 

"Ye Men! I first thank God for those blessings 
which are latent in mysdf. 1 seek His help for 
those ordeals and sufferings winch are to befall 
my grand-childrcn anti my family, and for die fatal 
privations of the world and the inevitable sorrows 
of the Day of Resurrection. Then I stand to wit¬ 
ness that tliere is none worthy of worship except 
the one God Who has neither taken a wile or son lo 
H imself nor a friend or a helper. I am also one of 
His creations. He has sent me to mankind 
for conveying His message that those who are 
doomed may be condemned after due warning and 
those who are to be saved may get salvation after 
due intimation. God has given me superiority 
over all those who inhabit the world, and they 
include all the past and future general ions- He 
gave me the keys of His treasures and He asked me 
to confirm the solemn pledges which l have made 
with him. He confided his secret in me and gave 
me-help so that I have been enlightened. Thus, 
l have made the beginning and thus shall 1 set the 
final scab No one can derive power except from 
the Holy person of God.—O ye mankind!- Fear 
God as he deserves to be feared. Do not wage 
war except in the path of Islam and remember 
God encompasses every thing. Verily nations will 
come after me that will wilfully accuse me and 
people will believe In those insinuations. But I 
seek the help of God that I should say nothing 
but what is absolutely true and right and should 

l. The enment! of thd Khutba eaijnoi be found 3T r>tic place In any 
j,uiKsnlir bm disjointed sEnieucea concerning i[ abound if: nslny books.. 

The famoikS Shja tmter Svetl Aiilaud Hyder Fiwq BEnrinu in his btKVk "SLraju'i 

t Mubeen lf published by Kazimi DoOt flcpot Delhi, bsu collected this Khutba 
it one place. Alii bough I hr Snitnis chalk nee Its authenticity and give if n« 
cr-BflenK:!!!, lb* trar*l a Li on of this Shift writers words has beta iawmorllCtl i|t ibi; 
■*'o.rlc 10 ci-Drcj 1 , Shia views on ibt subject- The vie tvs of Shias a.n.r .1 ionnison 
ibis matter are pole-? apitrl, ihe Sbias vehemrnr]y Irrisring on its credulity-, 
rhe-nunnis dissenting from ibeir Interpretations 
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not add or utter a word against His orders. 1 shall 
not convey any other orders to you except those 
that Cod has given me. I do not invite you ro 
anything else but towards God. Those who are 
tyrants or the transgressors will soon know how 
they are taken to task. 

The Holy Prophet had proceeded this far in his 
Oration when Abdah ibn Samat stood up and asked, 
-Q Apostle of God. Tell us when this will happen and 
who arc those people, so a£ to enable us to recognise 
them and avoid them.” The Holy Prophet then con¬ 
tinued, “There arc some persons whose inimical attiude 
towards me from the very beginning has been an open 
secret. "Then pointing towards his throat he said, 
"When this breath (ghost) of mine will reach this point, 
these persons will show their appearance. 1 hen. 
Ibada asked, "When such a situation should arise, then 
tell us, to whom shall we turn?” The Holy Prophet 
then replied,” You should obey and follow those who 
are the members of my family. Undoubtedly they 
arc fore-runners in receiving the light of my prophcl- 
hood They wilt cheek you from going astray and will 
lead you to the path of virtue. These members of my 
familv are the followers of righteousness and the source 
of truth. They will preserve the Holy Book and keep 
alive my traditions, and will save you from apostaev and 
innovations that lead people astray. They will humi- 
bate the evil doers with the force of truth and they 
will never lend car to any ignorance. O ye people. 
God has created me and rny family from the same day 
and He did not create any one else from it. We are the 
first of creation and idler God created us He dispelk< 
the darkness with our light and revived everything witl*. 
the fine qualities of our character. 1 * He then rem n ked, 
“Verily these people constitute the best oi Urn man 
(community). They are the recipients ol My knowledge, 
keepers of my secrets and leaders of the dwellers of dii-s 
world. They invite others towards truth, and air 
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intimate with righteousness. Their minds are not 
invaded by doubts and scepticism. They never retrace 
a step from the path of God and never break their pledge 
with Gad. They arc the ‘ Pious Imams 3 ' or the leaders 
who have been enlightened. Those who come iq me 
with iheir obedience and saintly qualities will be con¬ 
sidered to have true light and those who come to me with 
enmity towards them arc those who have lost the right 
path. Their I6ve is Faith, their hostility verily a dis¬ 
cord. These Imams who put men on the right path 
hold firm the strings of the order of God. All noble 
deeds receive completion through them, and God takes 
a pledge of their love from all the past and future genera¬ 
tions, ft is by these pious souls that Got I has sworn 
in the holy Qur’an. God orders me that (hose believers 
in faith, who ask questions about my blood relations, 
should be warned of Goths wrath* Verily Allah is a 
true Guide. Then God, through this revelation has 
called upon you to love them. God has ordered me to 
inform you that lie does not ask for any other returns 
excepting that yc people should love the members of my 
family. These are the. people whom (.rod has absolved 
from all evils and purified them; when they speak they 
utter nothing save truth, and when they arc questioned 
about anything they display knowledge and wisdom, 
when anything fs deposited with them in trust, they 
protect it. There are ten qualities of character in the 
members of my family which could not be tound to¬ 
gether in any one single person, namely tolerance, 
know I edge, prophe t h ooc I, sain i 1 in ess, gcncros i r.y. b raver y, 
truthfulness, purity, charity, and resignation to God's 
will. They are the utterances of virtue and the means 
of enlighiment, the height of rationality and means of 
salvation of mankind. These people are your leaders, 
according ro the order of God and what I say is the order 
of God.” Then the Apostle of God caught hold of 
All's arm and raising if up high, said, "Alii* to me ivhul 
Aaron.was to Moses. "Whoever takes me as his " Mould 
[master) should aha take AH as Jiis Maul ft 0 Almighty 
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God! he a friend to his friends and a foe to hit foes; help those 
who help him, and frustrate the hopes* of those who make little 
of him” 

According to the Shi a chroniclers it was after (his 
oration that the Holy Prophet received the following 
revelation: - 

“This day are those who disbelieve in despair of 
{ever harming) your religion, so fear diem not, 
fear me! This day have I perfected your religion 
1 or yoii and*eompleted my favour urito yoti and 
have ehosen for you ahlslam as a religion, 5 ' 

(Quran 5:3) 


The Great Controversy 

Three months after his re turn to Medina the Holy 
Pr ophe L r 1 i c d. Di s p 11 tes o v cr the s 111 c essi o n arose 
immediately. The Shi as consider the khutbaat Khurn 
Ghadir Lo have bee n I antamount 10 a proclamation of 
Ali as his chosen sucaessor^ while the Sunnis Insist that 
the appnfntment of Abu Bakr to o fRciate at the prayers 
on the very day of the Holy Prophet’s death meant 
that it was he, not Ali } who represented the final 
choice. The arguments all hinge on the subsequent 
Interpretations of the word “Mo id a” as used in the 
Khutbi at Khuftj Ghadir, So important are these 
arguments to Muslims the world over and of such im¬ 
mense eon sequence in the history of Islam, that they will 
be considered more fully in die following chapter. 


CHAPTER VI 


THE GREAT CONTROVERSY 


Differing Interpretations of the Word l *Moula 3 * 

For the past thirteen hundred and fifty years an 
endless controversy has been carried on over the meaning 
of the word “Moula” as used by the Holy Prophet at 
Khum Ghadir in 632 A.D. The “Sunnis” or tradi¬ 
tionalists hold that “Moula” was meant 10 connote a 
“Friend” or “Guide”, while the Shias maintain that it 
implies the meaning of “Lord” or “Master’^ or even 
“Sovereign”, If interpreted according to the Shi’ite 
conception, then little doubt can remain that the Holy 
Prophet’s declaration expressly designated Ah as his 
successor and that All should have become the first 
Caliph of Islam. The controversy is all the more acute 
because of the strong emotions which* over the centuries. 
H has engendered* 

The Shi"ite Arguments 

The ShFites advance the following reasons ibr 
i n let] j 1 e ti ng £ ‘ Mon 1 a’ 3 as “1 ord 3 or _ * *sov ere i gn ”:— 

(1 ) When the Holy Prophet invited his kinsmen to a 
banquet and asked that one of the assembly should come 
forward and become his Vizier in the cause of the pro¬ 
pagation of Islam, none came forward except Ali, who 
was a lad under teens at that time. The Holy Prophet, 
at this juncture, took All’s hand and said, “O AJi! Yon 
are my brother, Vizier, adviser and successor: The 
mob laughed at Ali whom they considered at that time 
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to be of no importance, but subsequent events were to 
prove that the Holy Prophet meant what he said on that 
occasion. 

(2) When hiu'd-pressed by the persecution of the 
Meccans it was Ali whom the Holy Prophet chose to lie 
on his bed so that he might make his escape safely to 
Medina, It was Ali who then risked his life to save the 
Apostle of God and Ali who was left behind as the re¬ 
presentative of 1 he Holy Prophet to perform the duty 
nf returning to Hie Muslims still in Mecca whatever 
proper! v they had deposited with Muhammad (may 
peace be upon hi 1), 

(3; After the cl Hijiuf or “Emigration' 1 to Medina, 
when the Holy Prophet organised a fraternity in which 
each Meccan refugee was joined with a local Medinite 
Ansar, the Apostle of God made Ali his co-sharer in this 
newly created brotherhood—an act symbolic of All's 
appointment as successor. 

(4) The Holy Prophet’s declaration at the Ume of 
the marriage of tils daughter F iUma that, had there 
been no Ali he would have never wedded her to anyone 
else, was an assertion symbolic of Alt’s unqualified 
merit. Virtuous above all other men, only he could be 
considered as a successor to the Holy PropheL, 

(51 When the Holy Prophet built the first Mosque 
at Medina, hl.s companions were allowed to build their 
own residential quarters around it but if. was only Ali 
who was allowed Co open the door of his house towards 
i.he Mosque; the Holy Prophet declaring that all the 
others should close the doors which opened towards it. 
That All was singled out lor this favour shows the piety 
and esteem in which the Holy Prophet held him. ’ Did 
this not show’ 11 says the ShPite tradition,” how worthy 
Ah was for succession to the Caliphate? 71 

(6) Ali’s participation in all save one ol the wars ol 
the Holy Prophet, his heroic stand in duels, his love ol 
Islam and his enthusiasm for its propagation dearly 
showed that no one else was as worthy to succeed the 
Holy Prophet. 
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(7) All’s puj-ge of the idols from the walls of the 
Kab’ah was significant in that the Holy Prophet made 
All his co-sharer in the divinely ordained task oi the 
effaccmeut of polytheism. The Holy Prophet s signi¬ 
ficant move in making All stand on his shoulders with 
the seal of orophethood under his feet, was intended to 
show to the world at large that he designated him as his 
successor in the very House of God. 

(8) The Holy Prophet's injunction lo Ah to go to 
Mecca at the time of pilgrimage and read out ihe con¬ 
tents of the ^Declaration of Immunity*' show that the 
Holy Prophet held him in greater esteem than he did 
Abu fiakr. Surah “al-Baxai” was a divine command 
of God to Muhammad, who was expressly warned 
in ii 3 either to go himsfii to the pilgrimage, or to depute 
a man who was his equal in rank to officiate in his place 
This clearly showed that Ali was the only man chosen 
for the suecessorship of Muhammad. 

(9) In the “Mubahiia 51 with the Christian of 
Najran, the Holy Prophet's selection of Ali, his wife and 
two sons cleaily proved that the Holy Prophet could not 
select a better man than All. 

(10) Above all, the famous declaration aL the valley 
of Kltum now confirmed in plain words that which had, 
so Jar only been pointed out indirectly. The Sbi'ite 
traditions dwell at length on this remarkably eloquent 
and enthusiastic address and assert that, after Muham¬ 
mad, had appointed All as the L ’Moula ol the Ummah 
(Lord of the community), the question of the appoint¬ 
ment of Muhammad’s successor by plebiscite ol Lhe 
people ought never to have arisen. 

(11) The Shi’ite traditions further allege that to 
convene the assemblage of pilgrims in Lhe burning heat 
of the midday sun, in the heart of a desert at KJiiim, 
merely to tell them that Ah was a fnend oi the Apostle 
of God, would .have been an absurdity. The Holy 
Prophet’s friendship and relationship with Ali was well 
known to all and sundry. Hence the Holy Prophet's 
words must have had a deeper meaning and the logical 
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deduction is that the word “Mouia” meant a “ruler 71 . 

Ever since the Declaration of Khum Ghadir, the 
Shias all the world over have celebrated its annual an¬ 
niversary with the “Feast of Ghadir”, the most important 
of all the festivals of their creed. They commemorate 
die day by whitewashing their houses, illuminating 
the in } holding banquet 4 !, and distributing alms to the 
poor, and sanctify it by holding “Majlis 37 in which 
their theologians deliver soul-stirring addresses. The 
extent of their religions enthusiasm and fervour may be 
deduced from the fact that for them die observance of 
the festival of “Khum Ghadir ’ 1 is held to be superior to 
that of the Id-ul-fitter, (the Id that falls after the 
month of Ramadan or Fasting). 

The Sunnite Interpretation of “Khum GWilir” 

'I he Sunni or " Traditionalists of Islam do not yUiit;h 
much imporlance to lfie “Oration of Khum Ghadir’b 
They hold that ;i major portion of this address is un- 
authentic, unreliable and a Fabric a linn of the Shi’ites. 
They even go so far as to say that it. had its origins in a 
scandal associated with Ali : s missionary period in Ye¬ 
men and dial die Holy Prophet was obliged Lo make 
ihcsc enthusiastic references to Ali iri order to restore his 
much*damaged prestige. The Sunnis see the word 
“Moula” as no more than a re-asscrliori of Muham¬ 
mad's frieridshi[> with Ali and maintain that the Holy 
Prophet never, as any time, indicated that the Caliphate 
should he confined Lo his line, On the contrary, they 
believe that the Holy Prophet left everything to the 
“Ummah” or community after bis death, including thr 
righi of the community to determine the Caliphate by 
elective means. 

Traditions Regarding the White Paper of 632 A,D. 

The Khutba of Khum Ghadir 13 not the only point of 
controversy between the Skias and the Sunnis. Their 
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traditions are also at variance concerning the White 
Paper of 632 A.D. The Shias maintain that, when the 
Holy Prophet knew his end to be near, he attempted to 
make a will but was prevented from doing so by certain 
schemers among the companions, notably Umar* In¬ 
trigues had already begun, according to the Shias, at 
the first signs of mortal sickness in the Holy Prophet. 

It seems that in June 632 A.D. the Prophet went 
down with a violent fever, possibly typhoid or a malig¬ 
nant malaria. His condition rapidly worsened and at 
times ho was delirious. During his period of conscious¬ 
ness he was greatly worried because preparations for a 
punitive expedition to the Roman frontier were not 
proceeding as rapidly as he had hoped. The expe¬ 
dition which was to avenge the death of Zaid, a Muslim 
general who had been murdered by the Romans was 
under the command of Zaid's son Usama, apparently 
an unpopular choice though the Shi itc chroniclers have 
found a very different reason for the lack of volunteers 
for the army. During one of his periods of consciousness 
the Holy Prophet; on the arms of his unde, Abbas and his 
son-in-law AU, managed to get to the Masque where he 
chided the people as follows:— 

“Ye people! What is all this that I hear that some 
of yon object to join the ranks 7 Perhaps you dis¬ 
approve of Usama's appointment as commander of the 
Syrian expedition. If you have had the audacity to 
criticise Usama’s appointment, you could have raised an 
objection to the appointment by tue of his father, Zaid, 
as commander of the Muta expedition. I swear by the 
Almighty God that Usama is as lit to command an ex¬ 
pedition as his father Zaid was. Truly I love Usama as 
much as I loved his father. Then why do you treat him 
ill ? Verily he is the best among you. 

According to the Shias the Holy Prophet, was really 
reprimanding his companions for not joining the ex¬ 
peditionary force. Knowing that die Prophet's end was 
near, the rompamom were reluctant to leave Medina 
at such a critical time and fearful that if they absented 
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themselves Ali might step n neon tested into the Holy 
Prophet’s shoes. They therefore continued in find 
excuses to postpone Lhe expedition. The Sunnis place no 
credence on such elastic interpretation of the Prophet’s 
oration. 

The Shi’ile chroniclers fun her insist that the Holj 
Prophet had for some lime entertained the fear ihal hh 
other companions would try to usurp AlPs rights. It 
was for this reason that he wanted ro make a will, gelling 
so (hr as to call for paper, pen and ink. In this aUempi 
he was frustrated by Umar, who told the audience 
gathered outside the house where Muhammad lay dy¬ 
ing, that the Holy Prophet was delirious and his talk 
consisted of disjointed and meaningless sentences. This 
impeded the progress of will, the white paper remaining 
blank. Umar is said to have pronounced a will un¬ 
necessary, saying that the Book of God was legacy 
enough for the Believers. At this, the Shi’ite chroniclers 
sav, the Holy Prophet lost his temper and, in great 
wrath, turned ad his companions out of the room. 

The Sunnite Traditions tell a different and con¬ 
tradictory story saying that none of the companions was 
present when lhe Holy Prophet lay dying, except his be¬ 
loved wife Aisha, d ie daughter of Abu Bakr. When asked 
iF Muhammad (may peace be upon him) had nomi¬ 
nated Ali as his successor, she is said to have replied 

‘’Who has fabricated such a story? lhe Holy 
Prophet in his last hours was resting his head on my 
bosom, asked for a howl, bowed down and breathed his 
last, f hardly knew of the end. How could he make a 
will under the circumstances ? On the contrary the 
Apostle stressed that his followers should act upon the 
Book of God 1 .” 

The Sunnis further cite in suppori of their view the 
authority of Abdullah bin Abbas, who related that 
Muhammad (may peace be upon him) neither left any 
will nor made any attempt to make one. 

Bukhari—Kit Abo*) Mughad. CHAPTER ON ILLNESS QF THE 
Frapheb 
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Abu Bakr leads the Prayers 

The Sunnite Traditions make much of the appoint¬ 
ment of Abu Bakr to lead the prayers on die day 
Muhammad lav dying, considering Lins tantamount to 
an appoml men l as his successor. Coh Bodtey 1 sums up 

the Sunni at Li lode as follows: . *. 

ci Iu (he morning Muhammad did not feel able to 
lead the prayers. He accordingly; gave Abu Bakr 
orders t b a t Itc s houl d lea d tl i.en \ l n 1 us p lace. I1'' a was 
the nearest he ever came to appointing a successor. It 
is. nevertheless* clear that this is what he imended. 
When he had been available, no one hut himself had led 
the pea vers. When he had not been available, any of 
the original converts who happened to be there had 
done soi Today he could haye ordered Umar or L th- 
man or Alt to deputize. By singling out the trusty 
colleague, by choosing Aisha as Ins nurse and her qual¬ 
ters as his sick room, Muhammad manifestly indicated 
that he meani the caliphate to pass to the man who had 
shared the good with the bad since the start oS Islam* 

The Stilas maintain that Ah was not available to 
lead the pray ers because he and Fatima did not want to 
leave the Prophet as he lay dying- To the weeping 
Fatima the Prophet is supposed to have said, Why 
weep my darling be of good cheer lor you will bo the first 
of my people who will join me ill paradise * A pro¬ 
phecy which came true when Fatima died only six months 
after her beloved father, but which did not include any 
reference to A!i as Caliph. 

The Holy Prophet** Silence to Nominate a Snc 

cesflor 

M 

i Indeed the Holy Prophet scrupulously avoided 

making any mention of a successor at any time, hot 
a word did he ever utter which could be construed as 

|'i 8, Cot. R.C ftodlEY—The Mricnffei. p- PubLiihra Orient alu h 
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revealing his inner feelings on the subject of the succes¬ 
sion, On the contrary he never, by word nr deed, gave 
the least hint of his wishes. It is indeed sad that the 
strife winch the Holy Prophet sought so assiduously 
to avoid became so bitter and that it has endured so 
long. 

Claimants to the Caliphate 

I he dispute for I he succession began immediately 
the Holy Prophet died. T he Mcdinites laid claims of 
their own, while (he Meccans contested their rights. 
Abu Bakr and Umar tried to come to terms with the 
Ansars of Medina. Only Ali held himself aloof “Ali” 
say the Shihlc chroniclers, “struct with grief, was busy 
washing and perfuming the dead body of Muhammad, 
After preparing the corpse for burial, Ali repaired to tbc 
graveyard and entered the grave which had been dug 
foe the burial of his master. He cleaned its dust with 
hifi own hands, and then lowered the shrouded corpse 
with his own hands*” 

The Death of Fatima 

I he Holy Prophet had left no sons and only one 
daughter, Patima, who died of a broken heart six months 
after the death of her father. Grief had consumed her 
mind and broken her body and her last months on this 
earth must have caused the greatest distress to Ali. On 
her death, early in 633 A.D., his sorrow knew no bounds 
and he wrote the loll owing very touching verse which 
shows how utterly bereft of friends he now felt. 

Afflicted as I feel; 

Wilh many a worldly disease; 

And the men of this world; 

Will suffer so long as they live; 

In this vale of tear and sorrow; 

Verily after the demise of the Apostle; 
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Fatima's loss has shown ; 

That friends do not last for ever; 

Ali used to visit Fatima’s grave very often and used 
to give vent to his sorrow by composing verses. At 
one time he wrote; 

O thou grave! To thee I resort; 

For paying homage unto thee. 

O thou! the repositary of my beloved; 

Ye answer me not. 

O thou beloved tomb! What ails you; 

Ye respond not to the supplications ? 

Art thou out of humour ? Because of the 

Love that I bore ve. 

AlFs Position during the Holy Prophet's lifetime 

The death of Muhammad (may peace be upon him) 
left Ah with a sense of the deepest personal loss. That 
the two men had been besom companions cannot be 
doubted by any one, though it is left to the Shia anna¬ 
lists to extol Alfa virtues. 

Briefly the Shia chronicles may be summed up as 
follow^:— 

Ali, the alter ego of Muhammad (may peace be upon 
him) was born in the Kab’ah, won over to Islam by the 
prayers of the Holy Prophet, bred and brought up in 
his house, petted and fondled by him, carried on Ills 
shoulders as a cliild (where the seal of prophethood 
touched his feet) was loved by the Holy Prophet in his 
infancy. 

Ali, the youngman, was constantly eulogised by the 
Holy Prophet, who praised Ills virtue, wisdom, scholar¬ 
ship, talent, bravery, piety and integrity in many re¬ 
corded speeches and on many and varied occasions. 
By giving his daughter in marriage to Ali, the Holy 
Prophet made clear the love and esteem which he felt for 
Ali. 

Ali, the warrior, gave himself whole-heartedly to the 
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i . iuise or his master and friend, fighting lUe most danger¬ 
ous duels against (lie bravest adversaries to bring honour 
to the Apostle and to Islam. In return the Holy Pro¬ 
phet constantly pr ayed |o God to protect Ali in these 
combats, elec lari tig that whosoever loved Ali loved him 
and whosever haled Ah would incur the wrath of God 
and His Prophet. On all matters of military strategy 
and tactics the Holy Prophet consulted Ah, never fight¬ 
ing a battle without his advice. Whenever the t oughest 
enemies were to be encountered it was always to AU 
that the holy Prophet presented (he banner of command. 

In spiritual and secular matters the Holy Prophet 
always upheld Alfa judgments and declared that all 
true Muslims must believe in Ali. Ali was a living 
exam pie or all the Islamic virtues and the Muslim who 
adored Ali was a true believer, one who showed hos¬ 
tility towards .Ali was thereby condemned. 

In short the personality of Ali may be said to have 
mattered much in + the Holy Prophet^ life. 

Ali** Role in the Caliphate of Abu Baler 

Shia traditions dwell at length on the afflictions of 
Air after the Holy Prophet’s death. According to them, 
Ali felt himself greatly wronged by the illegal accession 
of Abu Bakr, They point out how heroically Ali 
refused to be coerced in paying homage to him how 
Umar threatened Ali with death if he were to hesitate 
when swearing the oath of fealty to Abu Bakrj how the 
law suit brought by Fatima, who claimed a share in the 
crown lands of Fidak, was dismissed by Abu Bakr 
aimply to put pressure on Ali by depriving him of his 
legal patrimony. Ali, at this juncture, is said to have 
retired voluntarily from the political arena hv order to 
avoid warfare, turning a deaf ear to the overtures of the 
Qttraish chiefs like Abu Sufyan who ydshecl him to 
contest the caliphate with bis sword. Showing the same 
selfless devotion to the Islamic deals as he had shown 
during the lifetime of the Holy Prophet, Ali withdrew 
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from all intrigues and spent his days in studying and 
reaching the Qur’an. His acceptance ol the appoint¬ 
ment ofChief Justice under Abu Bair is a further proof, 
according to the Shi’itc chroniclers, of the superhuman 
character of Ali, who might well haw withheld his 
services from the man who had usurped his title* 

The Shfites go on to sav that it was only with the 
greatest reluctance that Abu tiakr had offered Ah this 
post.that he was compelled to do so for want of any 
man of equal merit. For the same reason Abu Bakr 
was Obliged to constdt Ali and to seek his advice before 
taking decision on any matters of importance- When¬ 
ever a deputation of foreign powers waited on Abu 
at Medina, the Caliph used to send for All, who disposed 
of their business. Ali was also the Chief Secretary 
Abu Bakr’s Government, and conducted the corres¬ 
pondence of the Islamic Commonwealth, dratted tne 
treaties, and signed them on behalf of die government. 
Judicial cases in which Ali had pronounced hss wise 
judgments still serve as precedents for Mushm jurists. , 
In short, say the Shi’itc chroniclers Ah laboured 
night and day* throughout the reign of Abu Bakr, for the 
welfare and betterment of the State. ^ 

These Shi’ite contentious are repudiated by ttie 
Sunnis, who maintain that they are based on parbsan 
sen ti men I alism, not on any fact ual data of history. ® 

mere fact that Ali accepted the job of Chief justice 
under Abu Bakr and worked on it for nearly two and a 
half years until the death of Abu Bakr conclusively proves 
the cordiality of the relationship that existed between 
both of them. 

All's Role nsodcr Umar the Great 

After the death of Abu Bakr, Umar the Great became 
the Caliph. The Shi’ite traditions, in the most emphatic 
terms, denounce Umar as the greatest enemy of All 
and his family. They make out that Abu Bakr and 
Umar had conspired against Ali from the beginning 
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and that they had been in league together to oust him 
from the Caliphate, They claim that Abu Baler's 
nomination ofUmar as his successor was a premeditated 
and well-deli berated plan to usurp Ali's rights and that 
Umar’s dying behest that his successor should be no¬ 
minated by a council of Six was similarly designed to 
thwart All’s legitimate claims. The fact that AN con¬ 
tinued to hold the office of Chief Justice under Umar 
and that lie also acted as Secretary of State only goes to 
prove how selfless Ali was. Only a superman, the 
Shi’ite chronicles claim, would be capable of leaving 
aside all personal consideration. ‘‘Such a super-human 
character, to befriend the bitterest foe could only be 
found in a superman like Ah.” Zealously and selflessly, 
Ali steered the ship of state safely through the storms that 
threatened to engulf it. The fact that All persuaded 
Umar to adopt I lie year of flic “Hijrah" as the starting 
point of Lite Muslim year a one of the outstanding achieve¬ 
ments, of Ali serves further to indicate how Ali kept ever 
alive his personal devotion to the Holy Prophet and 
to ihe Islamic ideals that he had learned from his master 
and friend. 

The Sunnis draw quite different conclusions from 
Ali 3 s acceptance of the appointment as Chief Justice in 
the reign of Umar,, insisting that relations between the 
two men were cordial. 

Snnlmary of th* Shi’ite views on Alps relations 
with Abu Bakr And Umar 

The great Shia writer, ^yed Ameer Ali while dis¬ 
cussing All’s services to both Abu Bakr and Umar, writes 
as follows:— 

"With his usual magnanimity and devotion to the 
faith, Scrupulously anxious to avoid the least discord 
among the disciples of the Master, Alt at once gave his 
support to Abu Bakr. Three times was he set aside, 

I. Sired Ameer Ali—The Spirit &F Iilim, p. £tf3 r Published Chfllt*- 
■pben, London, Ed. IEW55. 
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and on every occasion he accepted the choice of the elec¬ 
tors without demur. He himself had never stood forth 
as a candidate for the suffrages of the electors and what¬ 
ever might have been the feeling of Iris partisans, he 
had never refrained from giving to the first two Caliphs 
his help and advice in the governance of the Common¬ 
wealth : and they on their side had always deferred to his 
counsel and his exposition of the Masters teachings. 39 

The Sunnis’ Repudiation of the 5hi*ite charges 

The Sunnis repudiate all the charges brought against 
Abu Bakr and Urn ar of usurping the rights of All. They 
allege that* when closely examined, they prove to be 
mere insinuations which have been magnified and 
coloured by the fervour of All’s partisans. In support 
of the Sunni position they bring forward the following 
arguments:— 

(i) Abu Bakr and Umar are known to have led 
selfless lives; their piety and their exemplary position in 
Islam afforded no motive for harbouring any grudge 
or ill-will against Ali or his Hashhmite kinsmen. On the 
contrary, the bestowal on him of the appointments of 
Chief Justice and Secretary of State under them, the two 
unique honours that they could offer to any one, reveal 
the affection in which they held him. Umar’s saying 
“Aqduna Ali” (Ali is the greatest judge from amongst 
us all) shows ihe respect and esteem in which Umar 
held him. 

(a) At no time did All contest the Caliphate. He 
took the oath of 'allegiance, and willingly accepted 
the sovereignily of Abu Bakr and Umar. 

(3) Ali’s cordial relations with Umar can be judged 
from the fact that Ali gave his daughter, Umm Kul- 
thum, in marriage to Umar. 

4} Ali named his three sons Abu Bakr, Uthman and 
Umar. A fact that shows the great love that he bore 
towards these companions of the Holy Prophet, 

■ 5) That Ali held Umar in a like esteem is shown 
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b> the oration delivered by All at Umar’s Funeral, 
Speaking of the corpse that lay before him, AU said, 
“I see no one in this world whose deeds I should like 
better to imitate when going to the presence of God.' 1 

AIT» role in the History of Islam 

In the controversy between die Shutes and the 
Sunnis, the wishes of All himself arc all too easily for¬ 
gotten. AJi desired at all costs to avoid civil war; he 
did not seek the aid of the partisans who insisted on 
championing his cause f nor did he aspir e to the Caliphate 
to which he was ultimately elected. This most learned, 
pious and devoutest of Muslims wanted only to serve 
Islam and he would have been appalled to know that, 
in the words of the famous Muslim historian Shahrastani, 
“Never was there an Islamic issue that brought about 
more bloodshed than the Caliphate”, 

“The Caliphate” says Professor Hitti, “was Lhe first 
problem Islam had to face. It is still a living issue.” 



CHAPTER VII 


SUMMARY OF UTHMAN’S REIGN. 
(644-56 A.D.) 


Uikman, the Third Caliph of Islam 

One more Caliph was to rule before All, "This was 
Uthman, the third of the Orthodox Caliphs, in whose 
reign the civil wars began. Sedition, sporadic risings 
and finally open rebellion culminated in the assassina¬ 
tion of Uthpian in 656 A.D. All has been accused of 
complicity in the murder and, in order that the reader 
may understand how such charges could have arisen, 
it is necessary to give here the background of events that 
led up to the assassination of Uthman. 

UthmaiTs Accession and Character 

The election of Uthman as the third Caliph resulted 
in restoring the prestige of the Meccan, Quraish, 
Uthman, was a member of the Umayyad clan a party 
which had been holding power in Mecca before it was 
captured by the Holy Prophet. 

Uthman 1 was, like Ali, a son-in-law of the Holy 
Prophet and was called “Dhun Nurain” (the possessor 
of two Lights) because he had married two of the 
daughters of Muhammad (may peace be upon him), 
He married Ruqaya first and then, after her death, 
Umm Kulthum. In point of fact the succession was not 

1* The $hia writers refuse to recognise the validity of these marriages. They 
hold that Ruqaya mI Unutn Kulthum were the daughters of Kh&dija from he^ 
earlier husband and not from the Holy Prophet. But such a contradiction U rwil 
warranted by facta, 
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decided on dynastic grounds but, following the ancient 
Arab custom most probably on seniority Abu Bakr, 
Umar and Uthman were all senior to All. Uthman, 
indeed, was seventy years old at the time of his accession. 
“The choice (Of Caliphate)" according to Dosy”* was 
scarcely justified by Uthman’s personality. He was it is 
true, hoiti wealdiy and liberal, and had made pecuniary 
sacrifices on behalf of Muhammad and his followersf 
but when il is added thal he was the personification of 
good nature and diffidence, almost all his merits have 
been enumerated. His intellect, never very powerful, 
had been enfeebled by die approach of old age—he had 
reached three score years and len —and so great was his 
timidity, chat when he mounted (he Min bar (pulpit) 
for the first time, courage and words alike failed him. 
4< A first attempt is a very difficult thing” he muttered 
with a sigh, as lie descended From the pulpit- Unfor¬ 
tunately for himself, this kindly old man had an excessive 
partiality for his family—and Ids family belonged to that 
Meccan aristocracy w r ho for twenty years had insulted, 
persecuted and opposed Muhammad. The Caliph was 
in complete subjection to lhem- 

Uthman 1 s Favouritism Alarms the Bedouine 

Ii was doubly unfortunate that the relations to whom 
Uthman gave key appointments 2 had been so inimical 

1 1 Deny — Spanish Islam, p. i!7. Pub.isbcrsl Ghat to and Wintlul. Ed. LlMlt 

2. ElTnfli bftve been made by very many Sunni writers to wtiitcwanli the 
•r-randal of Ulhrnftn'ii ftiVtruritiirn. They alLepps fb-al Uthman had been misjudged, 
that he iva : - averse h> shedding any Mufllim blood and Ihftt for the jnJidartlyoJ Islam 
he guve bin rnn life. They a.ay that the integrity of Ulhman could be proved tn^rc, 
i be fact ib;u tlie rona of Ait, Talha. and Zubair pedbtttiH) the dutyof armed guard', 
at Uthman residence. Had Uthman been, ft-tyrant tbne peraunfl WuUtd have 
descried him. 

With regard in Lhc charge ft favouritism, Liiey assert Ihftt Uthman never gave 
any nebra to iiii ki rUmcn leomlhe Koy.il EKchcquer but from bin iteraonal private 
purse. Thu* he never usurped the I'ighLs of others. in regard in the appoint m'Tkt 
hiM kinsmen to lucrative posts, the tradiliunallda hold that Uthman wai justified 
in doing :.;ry, au he could rr:pu«e trust in them. Did llQt A3i fill all the rrnporlarit 
pr?Eu d slaie with hii Dwtt krruimni when lie became I be Oliph? If Uthman 
OVer-KenCTCriJi to hjuin kinsmen r wfti he p)Qt fulfilling: an obligation required of him 
by Irtam? Further, they £o on In -ay ihal Jalam reached it* tenhh during Ulh- 
raarVq as. can he proved from the fact ihatnn Foreign power Jared to invade 
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to the Holy Prophet. The Arabs in general, and the 
Bedouine population of K,ufa and Basra in particular, 
had cause to be jealous of the growing supremacy of the 
Quriash* Even amongst the Quraish themselves, there 
was a split: the Hashimites were embittered against the 
Umayyads, who had resisted them with all their might 
until Islam had become too strong a force for them to 
defy. Their conversion even then had always been looked 
upon as a matter of convenience rather than of conviction. 

Hakam-—an opportunist who had accepted Islam 
on the day of the capture of Mecca and who, having 
betrayed slate seerels, was cursed and banished from 
Medina by the Holy Prophet was not only recalled by 
Uthman but also given one hundred thousand piet.es of 
silver coins together with a fid from the crown lands. 
Further Uthman gave lus daughter in marriage to 
Hakanfs son, Merwan, whom the Caliph then appointed 

his secretary. . 

The governorship of Egypt also went to a 1 renegade 
who had been proscribed by the Holy Prophet. Uth- 
man appointed his foster brother, Abdullah ihn SaM 
ibn Abi Sarah, in place of the wily 'Amr ibn As, w r ho had 

Medina in spite of die Internal disorder mat prevailed. IJocs it oat conclusively 
prove Lhc prestige ai Muslim aims? The, Sunni writers furthfr^upporltheaMgO- 
mcriLi with the .sayini; "i ihc Holy Prophet who is said [ <> have prophesied On 
tin day when UEhman will attain martyrdom, the anotl of heaven will descend 
i.m ih.ii Mrili tn oiler funeral prayers. 1 " On I lift day of the batile of the CnnK), Ay 
is tit id Li a have remarked, “O Almighty l.nrdj curse lhc murderers of LHp.man, 

Ali, during his caliphate, is said to haw delivered a Khutbii, ac the central 
mowue in Kilfo. in which he said. “The position of U thmjra krtd my^h js like that 
uf three oxen—one white, one ted. and die black, who hved in a jungle. 1 here 
tyas 3 lion who Irv*i nearby. He could nor gel as to any of tbc*e oxen be¬ 
cause of their unity, tine day the lion said to two of the mett!, d there were tw 
wliiie on no erne can overpower lis. The colour of this OBF coilangcri frur pOMIiOn, 
.Should you allow me to eat it up, we may get. rid of mis frsr." Both Qien 
agreed to it, and the Lion devoured the white os. After a few day* the lion address¬ 
ed t J,t rtd ok and said, “you have a colour Like that of nune andc very one c3n easily 
rai e yon as my kith * nd bin. If you continue to 1 i ve with the black o? peopfe wi 11 
think that you belonfi Lo hta category, You will always run the fear <ii bcj-lg rawght 
by rite hunting. Should you allow me. 1 will eat up tl)0 black mt. hJ The red oat 
agreed to it and the hen killed the black ok. After some dayfs the lion again came 
to she red ox nnd said, "Now iL is your luch. I am going to eat you up " The 
Or ^id 3 “Let tne cry out thrice before you cat me, 11 Time lion isgiCKil (oit, ihe 
dk then‘loudly cried nut three times/* 1 whs devoured <m that very day when you 
ale the white 0*. ” AJi then addressing the pqnflreeation emphatically j said, 
I was weakened on the very day when l.'thman wits murdered-’' "'Couki Ah 1 
say the Sunni writers "ever deliver such a Khutbn, if he thought evil of IT throat! V 1 ' 
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governed Egypt for Umar the Great. Abdullah, while 
acting as the Holy Prophet’s amanuensis, had tampered 
with the words of revelation and perverted their mean¬ 
ings. On being detected he had fled for his life from 
Medina, becoming an apostate and relapsing into ido¬ 
latry. On the day of the occupation of Mecca, he was 
brought before the Holy Prophet, who would have pul 
him to death but for Uthman’s intercession, ft is 
generally presumed that Sura VI verse 94 of the Holy 
Qur’an was expressly aimed at this Abdullah, when 
God said, 

“And who is more unjust than he who Forges a lie 
against God, or says; It has been revealed to me, 
while nothing E'as been revealed to him; and he who 
says; I can reveal the like of what God has revealed ? 
And if thou hudst seen when the unjust shall be 
in the agonies of death and the angels shall spread 
forth their hands: Give up your souls. This day 
you are awarded doom of degradation for that you 
spoke concerning Allah other than the truth, and 
scorned His Communications.” (Qur’an 6:94} 

Other notorious magnates of the Umayyad house, 
renowned for their laxity in religion, were raised to the 
highest posts of stale. One of the most unpopular of 
these appointments was that of the Caliph’s half-brother, 
Walid ibn Aqaba to the provincial governorship of Kufa, 
in place of SaVI, the conqueror of Persia. The people 
still remembered that it was VValid’s father Aqaba, who 
had spat into the Holy Prophet’s face and had once 
even made an abortive attempt to strangle him. After 
the Battle of Badr, Aqaba had been brought before the 
Hoiy Prophet, and condemned to death. When despair¬ 
ing, Aqaba had asked the Holy Prophet, “Should I die, 
who will take care of my child re n ?” the Holy Prophet 
had replied, “the fire of hell”. After the execution of 
.Aqaba, people began to call Walid the ‘Child of Hell’, 
a nick-name which stuck to him throughout his life. 

On taking charge of the government of Kufa, Walid 
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did not adopt an orderly life as ordained by Islam, 
Wc are told how on one occasion, when he was partici¬ 
pating in a banquet which was enlivened by wine and 
singing he stayed on until dawn. Hearing the 
“Muezzin's” call to prayers he staggered to the Mosque, 
where, fuddled with wine and not knowing what he 
was doing, he recited the wrong prayers. After they 
were over, in an attempt to prove that he wag sober, 
he asked the congregation whether the prayers offer-ed 
were quite sufficient or whether they wanted any more, 
“By Allah” said a voice from the assemblage, “I will 
tarry for no other prayers from sue It a man as thou. I 
could not have believed that a governor like yon could 
be sent to us from Medina.” This outspoken critic 
then started tearing up the pavement of the Mosque. 
Afraid of an assault from the mob, Walid fled from the 
Mosque. On arriving at his palace he began defiantly 
to sing the verses of a pagan poet, 

“Where wine and song abound; 

There will you find me; 

Mine is no heart of fiini; 

Immune to good cheer.” 

Small wonder, therefore, that Kufa was to become 
one of the hot-beds of rebellious . 

In Busra, Uthman’s cousin, Abdullah bin Amr 
supplanted Abu Musa Ash’ari, who remarked ”Now you 
will have tax collectors to your heart’s content, rich in 
cousins, aunts, uncles, who will flood you with harpies.” 

Only in Syria did Uthman retain the man that his 
predecessor had appointed—because the governor, 
Muawyia happened to be a cousin of his. Mu’awyia, 
who was later to become All's greatest rival, had already 
corned notoriety as a weather cock—an opportunist 
who for his own self-aggrandisement would use each 
and every one as a pawn in the game of power politics. 

Thus from, the moment of his accession, Uthman, 
appointed a host of his kinsmen to ail key posts of the 
state—some of whom had been the deadliest enemies 
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of the Holy Prophet at the outset of his career. In the 
words of a Shi a chronicler he made these appointments, 
“to the great delight of the vulgar who were only too 
glad to exchange elderly devotees, harsh anti austere, 
for jovial and witty nobles, but much to the chagrin oJ 
orthodox Muslims, who conceived a profound aversion 
to Uthman’s government and that ot his provincial 
governors.” This much hated favouritism alienated the 
sympathies of the devout, retarded die progress of 
Islam and created a schism in Islam which has been well 
portrayed by Will Durrant' in these words 

“Islam, relaxing in victory, was divided into fero¬ 
cious factions: Refugees from Mecca versus 
“Helpers ’ 1 from Medina, ruling cities of Mecca and 
Medina versus the fast-growing Muslim cities ol 
Damascus, Ruth and Basra; the Quraish aristocracy 
versus the Bedouine democracy; the Holy Prophet s 
Hash]mite dan led by Mi versus the Umayyad 
r.lan led bv Mu’awvia—son of Muhammad’s chief 
enemy Abu Sufyan, bus now governor of Syiia,’ 

Von Kremcrs comment on it 

Von 1 K-remcr, while discussing the reign of Uth- 
man, comments as follows:— 

“Thus the Ansar fhelpers tif Medina^ ihe old com¬ 
panions of Muhammad, who in the life lime ul the 
Prophet, and still more so under Abu Baki' suid Dinar, 
had formed, so to speak, a hierarchical aristocracy, 
found themselves suddenly supplanted by the Meccan 
party who had joined Islam ai a last resort, and iIicji 
only outwardly. Personal interest and religious zeal 
enkindled and fanned their wrath and bitterness more 
and more. The democratic—coim imnistk principles 
which Umar had fashioned anti championed were still 
full of life and force, and the people therefore were not 

1. Will DiiTTfl.nl— The Age cifFfliih p. l&l. 

*3, Vein K-rffncr'E "Staai iiilf’e ties Mam Enulitti iittfialati™ publi&hm ujit 
Ibe name “Politica in MW’ by Frafraor KHutfu, PahkE>v. Pilbiywri. Mutiain- 
infill Anbraf, LWtrr 36-37. fcdjtiufi ]054. 
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inclined to accept or submit to the autocratic assertion of 
power with which Uthman dealt with what was regarded 
as public property. The gift‘to his cousin and k> oil let's 
set the people aflame. 

Abu Dharr Ghalfarq one of the most pious Muslims 
of his time, urged upon the governor of Syria the view 
that the rich should be compelled to give a fraction of 
their wealth for the benefit of the poor. On this ques¬ 
tion a violent dispute arose between him and MuVwyia, 
with the result that Muawyia sent him to the Caliph as 
a fomenter of discord and strife, and rhe Caliph banished 
him to the little village of Rabadah. 

Enthusiasts like Abu Dharr were many in the days 
of early Islam. Thus the party of the distinguished 
grew more and more. Ali, the most distinguished living 
member of the family, joined them and with him went 
many of the Prophet’s companions such as 1 alba, 
Zubair, *Ammar ibn Yasir and Abu Musa Ash’ari.' 1 

All’s Role in the CnUphate of Uthman 

Ah with the same selfless devotion which had charac¬ 
terised him to render valuable service to the cause of 
Islam under Abu Bakr and Umar, gave in his adhesion 
to Uthman, when he was elected Caliph. AH bad held 
the dual charge of Chief justice and the Secretary 
General of the Slate under Abu Bakr and Umar but 
Uthman conferred upon AM the appointment of Chief 
justice and bestowed the. office of thfr r Secretary t General 
on his cousin .Merwan. As a Chief Judge Ali worked 
zealously day and night for Uthman’s government and 
the fame of his judgments spread far and wide. With 
the growing discontent that began to prevail in tire 
later part of Utliman’s reign, Ali began to relire from 
the political arena and concentrate on the preaching of 
the Our’an. At no time would he associate himself 
with the rebels and is said to have preserved the same 
impartial devotion that he had previously shown to the 
predecessors of Uthman- It is true that he looked as- 
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kance at Uthmau’s favouritism, but never would hr 
lend an car to the rebels, To Ali the person of the 
Caliph was sacred because he was God’s Pontiff on earth 
When the rebels besieged Uthrnan’s house, Ali sent his 
sons to guard the Caliphperson and property. Bring 
ihc most influential man in Medina, Ali tried, though 
in vain, to intervene and advise the rebels 10 leave the 
Caliph alone and to return to their homes, 

Von Kremer’s remark that Ali ha d associated himself 
with the rebels is not warranted by facts. To an over^ 
conscientious man like Ali, it was nothing short of sacri¬ 
lege and profanity to see eye to eye with (he rebels or with 
their cause. It is probable the rebels if) order to champion 
their cause as a means of gaining their own ends might 
have used All's name but it is certain that neither did 
he identify with them nor with lheir activities. 

Summary of the Outstanding Events of the Reign 
of Utli man 

Our chroniclers artificially divide the reign of Uthman 
into two distinct parts—the first half, from 644-50 A.D. 
being a time o| good government, and the second half 
from 650-56 A.D, being a period of confusion and anar¬ 
chy. In the first half ofhis reign, Uthman fortified his 
front ■lots and followed the ambitious designs of expan¬ 
sion. He restored peace on the north eastern frontier, 
added Khurasan, Nishapur, Mcrv, Tus and Tabristan, 
arid won the homage of the chiefs oFTnrkistan, Afghanis¬ 
tan, Herat, Kabul and Ghizni. On the Syrian front 
he inflicted a crushing defeat on the Romans and added 
Armenia, Azerbijan, and Asia Minor to the Caliphate. 

have pushed the Islamic forces as far as 
iiflis and the Black Sea. As a father of the Muslim 
navy, Uthman built ships and captured the Island of 
Cyprus. T he Romans who had invaded and conquered 
Alexandria were driven back with heavy losses and the 
Caliph’s army re-entered Alexandria and Egypt. The 
Muslim forces then penetrated into Tripoli and Barqa. 
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By 1 n flic ting a crushing defeat on the Roman commander, 
Gregory, in Africa, the Caliph’s forces consolidated his 
African possessions. 

By the second half of Uthman’s reign, the Caliph 
had attained the advanced age of eighty. Meek, con¬ 
ciliatory and mild by nature, the Caliph was by this time 
spending most of his days in the performance of religious 
duties, in reading the Qur’an, in solitary meditation, 
fasting and prayers. By favouring his kinsfolk, who 
were notoriously irreligious he had, however, alienated 
the sympathies of the masses. While the new, standardis¬ 
ed version of the Holy Qur'an that he had authorised Jed 
to schisms in the clerical parties sporadic risings began 
to take place in various parts of the country and a class 
of conspirators arose who, posing as the avengers of an 
outraged religion organised large-scale rebellions in 
Iraq, Kufa, Basra, and Egypt. By the year 656 Muslims 
all over the Islamic Commonwealth-in Arabia * Syria, 
Iraq, Persia and Egypt—were seething with unrest. 
The struggle for the change of Caliphate hud begun. 

Pfnpa in the Provinces 

With the expansion of Islam, new colonies had grown 
up in the distant lands of Syria, Persia, Egypt and 
Central Asia. New cities like Basra, Kufa and Fustat 
had also swelled the ranks of Islam with a flood of con¬ 
verts, many of whom had accepted Islam from purely 
secular motives. These cities now became centres of 
sedition, breeding the germs of rebellion, mischief and 
disloyalty. The ideas of equality and the fraternal 
brotherhood of all Muslims, so much developed and 
nurtured by Umar, contrasted ill with Utbman’s actions, 
and it w'as not difficult to magnify these irregularities 
and to concoct charges which were calculated to stir 
up the resentment of the local inhabitants. The 
Bedouine of the desert who had shared the joys and 
sorrows of all the battles of the Holy Prophet also had 
cause for grievance for they now had to fall into the 
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background and to suffer the advancement of those who 
had always opposed the Holy Prophet, They were 
predisposed to listen to propaganda against Uthman and 
thus the way was paved for a civil war. 

Revolutionary Preachings oflbn Smd 

One of the most famous revolutionaries to advance 
the cause of Ali was Ibn Saba, later styled Ibn Sud, 
(or son of a negro) because he had been bom of a negro 
mother. Ibn Sud, a Jew of Yemen, accepted Islam in 
654 A.D. and, wiih all the fanaticism of a recent con¬ 
vert, went as a missionary to Basra. Here he first 
preached the heretical doctrine that Ali was the only 
legitimate successor of the Holy Prophet, that the 
Umayyads were a race of godless traitors and that 
Uthman was an usurper. 

Tireless in his efforts to fan the smouldering fires of 
disaffection Ibn Sud next went to KuTa and from there 
to Syria. One of the ways in which lie stirred up anger 
against the governor of Syria was by referring repeatedly 
to the cast of Abu Dhanywhom he depicted as one of 
the true Islamic enthusiasts, Ibn Sud then reminded 
the people assembled to bear him that, because he had 
expounded the Islamic verse: 

‘‘Those who hoard up gold and silver and spend it 
not in Allah's wav, announce to them a painful 
chastisement”, (Qur’an 9:34.) 

Abu Dharr had incurred the displeasure of the nig¬ 
gardly Mu’awiya and had Ijcen banished from the 
capita] in consequence. 

f rom Syria Ibn Snd went to Egypt, where he gained 
a considerable personal following ol about five hundred 
Egyptians Egypt was particularly fertile ground for 
the seeds of sedition. Two distinguished revolutiona¬ 
ries- Muhammad the son of the late Abu Bake and 
Muhammad bin Abu Hudaitah the adopted son of the 
Caliph Uthman—had already begun to stir up trouble. 
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Abu Bakr’sson had hoped for the governorship of Egypt 
for himself, while the latter youngrnan bore a grudge 
against his foster father for personal reasons. The 
agitators also found an influential patron in the person 
of ( Amr bin As who had secretly encouraged the rebels 
from the day that he had been supplanted as governor 
of Egypt by Uthman's Foster-brother Abi Sarah 

The Gathering of the Storm 

Every province of the Islamic Common wealth now 
nursed some grievance or other against the Caliph. 
Everywhere the people were seething with unrest because 
of his nepotism and favouritism: because of the lavish 
way in which he wasted the public treasury on Ids 
favourites; because he was “unscrupulous in tils dis¬ 
regard bf the Islamic laws or because they had taken 
offence at the standardisation of the Holy Qur’an, 
iiom Basia, Kuia and Egypt they came, delegation 
after delegation, to lodge their complaints with the 
Caliph until, finally, their patience was near its end. 
In their zeal to overthrow the faulty administrative 
machinery they sent messengers to enlist the support of 
the widows of the Holy Prophet, solici ted leave to visit 
the tomb of the Apostle of God so as to gain access to the 
city and constantly sought permission to present peti¬ 
tions to the Caliph. 

The effect of this influx of malcontents on the or¬ 
dinary people of Medina was disrupting in the extreme 
and a situation developed which looked very much like 
a wide-spread and well-organised conspiracy against the 
Caliph and the State. Ihe mob now sought to bring 
pressure to bear on the Caliph either to redress their 
grievances or to abdicate. 

Uthnuui Witras the Me (Unites 

When Uthman was told of these treacherous ac¬ 
tivities in the very heart of his capital he ascended the 
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pulpit and gave the following warning:— 

“They (the sedition!sis) have now gathered a ound 
lu pul an end to my life but they must now know 
that if ever they dare to raise hands against me, 
it would lead to such a conflagration amongst the 
Believers that none of them will save himself and 
they will repent ever afterwards/’ 

The immediate effect of this warning was that those 
Mediniles who were loyal to Uthman decided to close 
iheir ranks against the agitators who had infiltrated into 
[heir city. Civil war seemed imminent and at this 
juncture the conspirators decided to turn to Ah in the 
hope that he would assume their leadership. They soon 
realised their mistake, Ali was far too noble a character 
to lend himself to arty such treacherous 1 schemes. 
Insteadj be lold them that, should war arise, he would 
be the first to defend Uthman with his sword and, if 
necessary, would lay down his life for his sake, Ali 
told the rebels, further, that they were the accursed of 
God and of the Apostle. He did, however, promise to 
Intercede on their behalf with the Caliph and said 
that he did not doubt but that their grievances would be 
quickly redressed. 

Apparently satisfied by the conciliatory attitude of 
Ali and by the extraction of a promise from him that ihc 
provincial governors would be changed, the rebels now 
returned to their respective camps and made prepara¬ 
tions to return to their provinces from which they had 
come. Some historians maintain that this move by the 
rebels was only a ruse to put the Medinitcs off their 
guard and that they had planned, all along, to return to 
Medina when the city was unalerted and unprotected. 
The withdrawal of the rebels certainly had the desired 
effect. Feeling themselves to be once more safely in the 
saddle, the Medinitcs returned to their normal way of 
life and for the Lime being the threat of civil war appeared 

J. Attempt by the rtbeb vj win crvtr Talto «sd 2ub*ir were equally 
abortive. 
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to have subsided. This might well have been the case, 
had it not been for a most unfortunate incident. While 
on their way home, the Egyptians mcl one of the 
Caliph’s messengers at the halting place of , Arish l a few 
miles from Medina. He was carrying a letter from the 
Caliph to the governor of Egypt. The.rebels detained 
the messenger* intercepted the letter and opened it, 
Ti contained an order from the Caliph to the Egyptian 
governor to the cfleet that as soon as die ring-leaders of 
the rebels reached Egypt, their hands and feet were to be 
cut off and they were, to be impaled along with the: other 
culprits. The fetter bore the seal and superscriptions of 
Uthmam 

The Mystery of the Letter 

The authorship of this letter has remained a mystery. 
Either it was forged by the seditionists themselves T to 
give them an excuse for re-entering Medina, or was the 
outcome of the villain} of the Caliph’s Secretary, 
Merwan, who wrote it and put the Caliph’s seal on it. 
Certainly the Messenger had been sent without the 
Caliph’s knowledge and sent, moreover, by a route 
where he was most likely Lo fall into the hands of the 
Egyptian rebels. 

The Shi’ite chroniclers assert, most emphatically, 
that the letter was the work of Merwan, who hated Aii 
and who had recourse to this (riokery in order to re- 
inflamc the differences that Ali had so admirably and 
'i tactfully composed. The Sunnis, on the other hand, 
point out how easy It would have been for the rebels to 
make a counterfeit of the Caliph’s seal and that they had 
carefully planned the whole affair as part of a stratagem 
to get back into Medina. It seems that All himself 
unlike bis partisans, also suspected the rebels of a pre¬ 
meditated and concerted plan of action. 

Whatever the origin of the letter may have been, not 
only the Egyptians, but three bands of rebels turned back 
towards Medina, pitching their tents before the city. 
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The Caliph Answers the Allegations 

Ali interviewed the rebels and asked diem how if 
was that they had all returned simultaneously, especially 
as (Jieir destinations had lain in three different direr firms 
and could only have been reached by three different 
roads. Dissatisfied with their story* he then took them 
to the venerable old Caliph who solemnly declared, on 
oath* that he had no personal knowledge of live letter 
and thal it must have been forged by liis enemies. 
Angry altercations followed and the hellaviour ol the 
rebels was extremely insolent. The Caliph then aiked 
the rebel leaders to prove die charge of authorship of the 
letter* but they could not substantiate il with any 
evidence. Highly enraged and incensed, the rebels 
said,*’ whether the letter has been written hy you nr no!., 
in both cases* you are unfit to hold the office of Caliph. 
You must abdicate/*..To this Ulhuiau with a dignify 
and grandeur of which lie had j tot been thought capable 
replied* “Abdicate I will not. How can I put off that 
mantle wherewith die Lord has girded rne J Tell me 
what evils von complain of* and 1 urn ready to rectify 
die rtf. 1 * White-hot with passion, the rebels burst 
Ibrth * f Ji is Loo late to mend. Either abdicate* or our 
words will fall heavily on you to force you to do so." J 
i o this Urhman's laconic rejoinder was 11 As to death, 
i should prefer it, and as to fighting, 1 loathe it, and 1 
will .see that my people refrain from it. Had 1 wished 
to fig lit, 1 could have called legions to my side who would 
have battled for me today. But 1 am unwilling to be the 
cause of shedding a single drop of blood.* 1 

The Caliph Appeals to the Good Sense of the 
Rebels. 

By this time (hr rebels had re-entered Medina and 
had begun* once again, to undermine the loyalty of the 
MediElites. They caused lampoons about the Caliph 
to hr read in the streets, ridiculing him in every way. 
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They mingled with the Mcdinites in the Mosque and 
threw dust on the Caliph when he came to lead the 
prayers. One Friday, after he had ascended the pulpit, 
the Caliph addressed them thus: u Ye know full well 
that the holy people of Medina consider you accursed 
because you have rebelled against the Holy Prophets 
vice-regent. The Holy Prophet 1 ® prophecy that the 
damned would gather at the places which you occupy 
today is coining literally true. Now it is high time 
for you to atone for your evil deeds by repentence and 
good actions.” 

Scarcely had this oration finished when the rebels 
turned the men of Medina out of the Mosque, showering 
stones on them as they fled. One of the stones struck 
the Caliph, who fell unconscious to the ground, and had 
to he carried to the safety of an adjoining house. 

The Caliph’s House is Besieged 

Daily the tension between the rebels and the Caliph 
increased The ever-growing insolence of the rebels 
compelled the Caliph to shut himself up in his house, 
which was besieged and in a state of virtual blockade. 
All now made good his vow to defend Uthman, deputing 
his son® to act as bodyguards for the old Caliph, All 1 ? 
friends Talha and Zllbair, who had so often fought 
beside him in the wars of the Holy Prophet also sent 
their sons to defend the venerable Uthman. These 
young men, the flower of Medinite youth, performed 
sentinel duty at the door of the Caliph’s house. Mean¬ 
while, as there were no reserve troops in Medina, 
Uthman was compelled to send urgent calls for help 
and re-inforeemeru to Syria and Basra. 

When the insurgent leaders learned that die Caliph 
had summoned troop® to his aid they immediately sent 
one of their number to officiate at the Mosque and to 
lead the congregational prayers in place of Uthman. 
This act, symbolic of the negation of Uthman’s sovereign 
rights, was intended to convey lo the multitude that 
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Uthman was no Longer Caliph in their eyes. 

As, this i urn of events Uthman called Tallin, Zubair 
and AJi into conference and, in the hearing of the rebels 
said:— 

■‘Fellow brothers, t have prayed for you to God 
Almighty, that after I am taken away. He may set the 
a flairs of l be Caliphate in right order. Lor ever after 
the Lord ban chosen me as his viecregctiL 3 see that 
people have risen up to slay the Lord’s elect. Have a 
care, ye men. 3'he taking of life (in Islam) is lawful 
only For three things, apostasy, murder and adultery. To 
take my life without any of these causes, is tantamount 
to the suspending - of a sword over yout own necks. You 
vour&fdves will never he rid ol sedition and bloodshed. 1 * 

The insurgents paid no heed to the Caliph's over¬ 
tures. On the contrary, they enforced the blockade 
with double rigour. They cut off the Caliph’s supply 
of water and rations, so that he suffered From extreme 
hungfi and liiirsi. Alt, at this jum lure, intervened anti 
addressing the rebels said. lt You are treating the vener¬ 
able old Caliph more cruelly I ban any one would I real 
the prisoners on the battlefield. Even honourable 
infidels do not cut off the supp l \ of water to a thirsty 
enemyf" Ihtl All’s sermon jell on deaf cars. U mm 
I la bifia 'daughter of Abu Sufyan and the widow of the 
Holy Prophet,) who was a mu sin of Uthman, tried to 
carry water on her mule into the Caliplfs house with 
A lib help, but she was roughly handled by the insurgents. 
They cut her bridle with the sword and Forced her to 
retreat, Tn great agony the Caliph waited for Ins end. 

Martyrdom of Uthman 17 June G56 A.D, 

fn the later days of his life the old Caliph showed a 
murage and stoicism truly remarkable when one reflects 
with what timidity he had assumed office. The old 
man who had been too overcome by diffidence to deliver 
his first Khutba in the Mosque now prepared to meet 
his end with the calm bravery of a truly religious man 
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who had resigned himself to the will of God. the years 
he had apentln the faithful study or Lhe Holy Qjir an now 
bore fruit and there is no figure in the whole history of 
Islam who met death with greater courage and dignity. 
Whatever his faults as a ruler may have been and they 
were quite a few-it can be truly said of him that nothing 
in his life became him like the leaving of it. 

The blockade lasted for several weeks but still the 
Caliph refused to abdicate, holding that he had been 
divinely appointed to his office and I hat it was riot m $ 
power to put off the powers that God had vested m 
and hoping against hope that reinforcements would 
reach Medina in time. When rumours began to cir¬ 
culate that help for the Caliph was now near at hand, 
the rebels decided that they could wait no longer and 
resolved on an immediate attack. They soon made a 
clean sweep of the bodyguards, rushed at the Cahp & 
house, battered it with stones and made preparations to 
burn it to the ground. Sir William Muir 1 has IclL the 
following graphic description of the end-of Uthman 
1 ‘Uthman had retired alone, into an inner chamber 
of the women’s apartments and there awaiting his fate 
read from the Qur’an 2 spread out on his knees. Three 
ruffians sent to fulfil the bloody work, rushed in upon 
him thus engaged. Awed by his calm demeanour ant 
plaintive appeal, each returned as he went. “It would 
be murder” they said, “to lay hands upon him thus. 
Muhammad, son of Abu Eakr, in his hate and rage had 
no Such scruples. Running in, he seized him by the 
beard and cried, “Hie Lord abase thee, that' old 
dotard!” “Let my beard go”, said Uthman calmly; 
"I am no dotard, but the Caliph, whom they call 


1 Sir William Most—'T he Caliphate, its a Lie, Decline and Fall P- ^]-3£- 
-t When thi- iftsurcenti burst forth in T -thman S apartment, he was rr:iihag 
the QurW v««c Ladfir, Sughra (the ^ iMr). This **n« to 
Sudan's ^nouncment at the field trfUhud, hew* iping u leave iw Meet* 
(list m *Duld cross swords with iht Muslim* the following year. But il wb W 
empty threat » he fail*! Medina the following year- The verse ryn‘- 

' l hr.xj':. 1 in wh-mn die people said; Verily men hive stereo aga^. 
ihrrrfore fear them; but this iflereawd their a^they said: Our alffi- 

cicacv is in God* nod moat sS ihe protector. tQur an 3,1 
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UthmanT Then, in answer to a Further torrent of 
abuse, the aged Caliph went on,-— L "Son of my brother l 
Thy father would not have served me so, The Lord 
help me! To Him I flee For refugee From thee.” The 
appeal couched even the unworthy son of Abu Bakr, 
and he too retired. The insurgent leaders now im¬ 
patient, crowded in, smote the Caliph with their swords, 
and trampled on the Qur’an which he had been reading. 
He yet had strength enough u> gather up the leaves and 
press them to his bosom, while the blood flowed forth 
upon the sacred 1 text. Thus attacked,, the Faithful 
NVila* cast herselF upon her wounded Lord, and as she 
shielded him with her arm, a sword cut several tof her 
lingers, which I cl 1 upon the ground. The band of slaves 
attempted Eiis defence. One of them slew die leader, 
but was immediately himself rut down. Further effort 
was in Vain. The insurgents■ plunged* their weapons 
into the Caliph".'-; body, and he tell lifeless to ihegronnd * 
The infuriated mob now had their way. A scene of riot 
folio wed. Th e y s Lai t her I t he cor psfp 1 eaped savagely 
on i. l, and were proceeding to cut off the head, when the 
women, screamed, beating their breast ;inr.l faces, and Lhc 
savage crew desisted. The house was gutted; and even 
Naila, all wounded and bloody, was stripped of her vfcil. 
Then tire cry was raised, “To the Treasury!” and sud¬ 
denly all departed,” 

Von Krcrner 5 describes the death oFUthmati in the 
Following words:- “After a long negotiation with the 
Caliph (who was abandoned by his friends and shame¬ 
fully betrayed by the Ansars and the heirarchicaJ coterie 
of Medina) the rebels stormed his house an d killed the 

5. TKr bJmd. wr: a rr. tfjJrJ, Fhiwftl dfFvvn ty thr wyrds: if rhey turn th^i 
liacka, iKry only me ham at, lea; ihv Lord will dial wjlk chfiin. for ymi it"li■ 
ftUSI). 

H. Nn'iU, (Ji(<n Maymm, (tit wife of Mu’awjda> wai. a. |a-cubilr dimtJJin 
wihn fjrlfmcywd Ic. ihr: KMb tribe which had settled tti the Syro-Aral? bMfder. 

-t- Km:,m itin Fiiabr ai'TtijibF hsaid to haw dead the morJal anti Final bltnv jincl 
diKfl 'ilki’rt Rhlfowed inil. 

•* 1 lie ilajr when ■ J LhrjiAri aM iinr. l jTNsrlyrdtim wfl u Frklsy the J Hlti Zulhijj ■ 

VH- f.v>rres[if>firliiip to the 17lh _]ujun 'tiiVO A.1X 

E!ii!,h 5 J i [rafiaJniirm i>f Vim Kranei. ,? K Ststfriinitn IhJelith, by Fn>J'. Klin I i 
Hath-I i i'll l>ti -1 1 rr^ Muhnmmsid \ihraf, l.almrr* 101 ll'-'O ji. 
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aged Caliph, who knew, if not how to live, at least, how 
Lo die with honour and dignity. With truth and justice 
the poet Hassan ibti Thabit thus, sang ot Uthman: 

“The Ansar left him in the lurch when death 
appeared on the scene, though the Ansar had the 
power (to help him if they would}. Who would 
acquit, Talba and Zubair of complicity in this 
tragic affair? Muhammad ihe son of Abu Bair, 
appeared to be the ring leader, and behind him 
stood ‘Ammar ibn Yasir.” 

The Interment of the Body 

The unwashed body of Uthman, stretched out at 
the door, and trampled upon by the passersby, lay im- 
buried in the house for three days and nights. Then 
at the instance of Ali, it was laid at dead of night in a 
grave in a field* adjoining the graveyard. As soon as 
the rebels saw lhe bier, they pelted It with stones., and it 
was followed by the curses of the mob who had gathered 
there. 

Thus passed, at the age of eighty-two, Uthman t he 
third of the Caliphs, who, whatever his faults may have 
been 3 shared some of the greatest Islamic virtues that 
had been mirrored in the life of the Holy Prophet. 
Uthman bad always shown the greatest love and cle¬ 
mency towards die true Relievers in Faith mid even in 
hjs dying hours he would not draw his sword fot fear 
of spilling Muslim blood. He offered his own life as 
an example to posterity to avoid shedding blood and 
in the hope that, by so doing, Civil War would be 
avoided. Posterity was to make a mockery of that 
sacrifice, 

■ 

4: According to Wclliauarn, the body of Uthntan waa buried in a Jewish 
graveyard became of frar the Anar of Madina would riot intern it in A Muslim 
tfetietary. but this is mrt^arrtnWrii by fanta. It u nul prtlMltle lh»l a retisiorus- 
mindedmah like Ali* who ctMiduelHl the furrtralMid interned the eorpse would 
hjivr rt‘rr agreed to its internment in * Jewish graveyard, (Vide the English trana- 
latiou of Well hausen 1 * work, The Arab Kingdom and its fall, by Mavtarel 
Graham, published by ibe University of Calcutta in j>. .W.) 
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The Political Results of Uthman’s Assassination 

:t Thr murder of Uthman' 5 .says WeUhauaen, “was 
more epoch-making than almost any other event oE 
Islamic history. From that time the question to whom 
ihe leadership of the theocracy belonged was fought 
out will, swords. The Janus—gate of civil war was 
opened and never again closed. The unity of 
Muhammad’s congregation, represented by the Imam a! 
die I iead, could be, at the most, outwardly maintained 
by force: in reality the Jama a broke up and split into 
fact ion, which al ways tried to break down each other’s 
politics and Id take up arms tor Llicir Imam against 
dn Imam actually in power. It was a painful dilemma 
- r the pious. If they held back they ran against the 
command strongly emphasised by Islam to show the 
colours and enlist by word or deed for the fight, and if 
they took sides they were disregarding the fundamental 
hypothesis o[ the theocracy) that the believers must not 
spill their own blood or fight amongst themselves, but 
only against infidels. The question "What sav’ye to 
Ihe murder of Uthman ? distracted their minds. 1 ’ 

The Domination of the Meccan Quraish 

J he martyrdom of Ulhman was to result ultimately 
"i a victory for the Meccan Qqraish over the Orthodox 
Med ini tes and, in particular, Tbr the Umayyad party in 
Mecca over the Hashimites who had hitherto dominated 
Medina. With the martyrdom of Uthman the sanctity 
of the Caliphate had gone and, with it, the special place 
of Medina as the capital of the Caliphate, Until now the 
Caliphate of Muhammad's successors had rested on the 
strength and zeaf of the masses but now the Islamic 
fraternity was to become pitifully divided amongst 
itself. Under the pretext of maintaining law and order 

Umayyads went ceaselessly to work to set the 
Mcdmites against their Hashimite leaders and while 
paymg lip service to Islam, to cast the very principles 
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of the Islamic Commonwealth to the winds. 

In place of the old Islamic society based on lhe 
principles of liberty, equality' and fraternity, there was 
now to arise a powerful monarchy, a dominating class 
of nobles and a society riddled with immorality* The 
old orthodoxy which had rested on the foundations of 
piety, equality, and the selfless personality of the Caliph 
was to give way to lax morals, favouritism, and luxurious 
court* Thus, while apparently remaining in the Told, 
these victors were to betray the cause for which they 
pretended to fight. Every blow they were to strike to 
achieve power would turn out to be a blow at Islam. 

Meanwhile, immediately after the murder of Uth- 
man, terror and chaos reigned. Who would he chosen 
as his successor? Who, indeed, would be brave enough 
to assume that role? The whole of Islam was torn by 
bitterness and dissension. No Caliph would ever again 
be able to rely on the unanimous support of the Believers 
in Faith* One man alone had popular acclaim, he 
alone might be deemed great enough to hold Islam 
together at this tragic time. That man was Ali, a 
Hashirrrite and a man of Medina, The Umayyads 
could afford to bide their time. Meanwhile Ali re¬ 
luctantly allowed himself to be appointed Uthman's 
successor; thus becoming the Fourth—and last -of She 
Orthodox Caliphs. 
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ALI THE CALIPH (656-661 A.D.) 


Fake hood hath so corrupted all the world 
That wrangling sects each other’s gospel chide, 
But were not hate Man’s natural element 
Churches and Mosques had arisen side by side. 


{Abdu’l-Aia al-MTart 
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ELECTION 


Four Days of Terror in Medina 

After the murder of Ulhman, the rebels, who had 
gained complete mastery ol Medina established a ceign 
nf terror. Chaos and confusion prevailed, the ma¬ 
chinery of government had come to a standstill and 
(hose Muslims who had been loval to U lb man went in 
Perm' of their lives. I hose Me dilutes who could manage 
to get away from the capital, tied to Mecca, Damascus 
or to other provincial towns; those who were unable to 
escape shut thertifeelves up within the Pour walls of their 
houses until the rebel fury had spent itself. 

Airimigfthose who tied to Damascus to seek refuge 
with MiPawiya, governor of Syria and cousin ofUthman, 
were some of the Umayyad relatives of the murdered 
Caliph. According to the authors of Rou^a-tu-Sata 
and Habib-us-Savar, these Included among their number 
Numan bin Besheir, Abdullah, the son of the laic Caliph 
Umar the Great, Muhammad bin Mosselmah, Hussaun, 
.iinl Zaid Thaubet, Soheyb bin Scnnaun and K.atib bin 
hhilik, They arc said to have taken with them the 
blood-stained robes of Uill man and the chopped-off 
lingers ofNa’ilaand to have delivered them to Mu'awiya. 
Later, when things had quietened down throughout the 
country these refugees withdrew to Mecca where they 
found a welcome ally in Aisha. die widow of the Holy 
Prophet. 

Meanwhile in Medina the atrocities continued. 
Ecu four days after Liu- ghastly murder the rebels gave 
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free rein to unbridled lust, savage rapine, loot and 
plunder* On ihe fifth day, hearing that help for the 
Med mites was now near at hand and fearing for their 
own safely, they ceased their terrorist activities and 
began to think of electing a successor to Uthman. This 
they now had to do in a great hurry as they were anxious 
to withdraw' from Medina, before the troops from the 
p rovi n ces arri ved. 

Ali is Offered the Caliphate 

Each. of the three rebel bands held a different candb 
date to put forw ard. The people of Basra favoured the 
election of Talha, the men of Kufa favoured Zubair, 
while the Egyptian leader, Ashtar, wanted All to become 
Caliph. In spite of the extreme urgency of the situation 
the rebels were unable to come to a unanimous decision 
until Ash tar took matters into his own hands and threa¬ 
tened the leaders of the other two hands with death if 
they failed to see eye to eye with him in regard to elec¬ 
tion, Ash tar then put forward the ease of Ali, enquiring 
of them where [hey could find a better man than Ali', 
who in scholarship, knowledge* wisdom, piety, bravery 
and political sagacity, sEuud head and shoulders above 
his rivals, Having secured their approval. Ashlar then 
went to Ali to offer him the Caliplia.te 3 saying, "Stretch 
forth thy hand for I iriLended to offer you my allegiance.” 
All hesitated, but Ashtar continued to urge acceptance 
upon him. "Diplomacy”, he persisted, "urges that 
you should accept the allegiance/* Ali was again 
silent. Failing to do as you are hidden could cost 
you your life/* said the leader of the regicides. Even 
r .ms threat foiled to move Ali, What finally prevailed 
upon him to accept the unwanted sovereignty was the 
patent need for someone to impose order on the confusion 
that preyed in Medina. None of the people knew 
wpa r U\ do or to whom they might turn and the unity 
ol ific fob mii Commonwealth was being hourly dis¬ 
rupted. f 
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Reverend Simon Gckley 1 describes All’s rein riant 
acceptance of the Caliphate as fallows:— 

In this confusion several of the candidates came to 
Alt, desiring him to accept the government. Upon Ids 
excusing himself and assuring them that he had no wish 
Tor the dignity, but was quite ready to give his consent 
to the election of any other person on whom their choice 
should Fall, they insisted that there was none so well 
qualified as he* whether he were considered with regard 
to his personal accomplishments, or his near relationship 
to the Holy Prophet, hilt to all their remonstrances he 
still replied that he had much rather serve any other 
whom they should think fit to choose, in the capacity 
of Vizier, then take the government upon himself 

Ali being thus obstinate in his refusal, and all those 
of the family of Umayy;, (of whom more hereafter) that 
had an opportunity, having in tin- meantime withdrawn 
themselves, the greater part of the men from the several 
provinces, who however wclt-sa fished they were wiih 
the murder of Uthman were highly displeased at this 
difficulty in the choice of his successor, assembled to¬ 
gether, and came in a tumultuous body to Medina. 
Addressing themselves to the chief inhabitants, they 
told them that they were the propei person- to determine 
this controversy, adding that thes would allow them one 
day to consider over it., in whirl) time, if ii were not 
concluded, Talha, Zubaiy, and Ali and several others, 
would be pul to ihe sword. Upon this the people of 
Medina came to Ali in the evening, earnestly entreating 
him to consider the condition of their religion. Rut as 
he still declined to accept the Caliphate, and desired 
them to think of some other person, they said, “We 
adjure thee by God! Dost not thou consider in what 
condition we are? Dost not lb on consider the religion? 
Dost not thou consider the distraction of the people ? 
Dost thou not fear God?" 1 . Overcome at last with these 
pathetic expostulations he answered, “If you will excuse 

1 Simon—Or^ley—History of" Jit Siiretns. p. 2B8 tE 1G, Publishers Henry C, 
HJi-in, London, Edition, 184$. 
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me, there shall be no other difference between you, and 
me but this, that, whosoever you may set over me, I will 
prove myself one of his most submissive and obedient 
subjects, but if not, and f must comply with your wishes 
in this matter, then I will deal wi th you according to the 
best of my knowledge.” When, upon these words, 
they preferred ro give him their hands (the form (hen 
in use among them upon such occasions), at Ins own 
house lie resolved not to accept of their allegiance in 
private, requiring them to go through the ceremony 
publicly at the mosque, 1 in order that all parties might 
be saiislied, and have no just cause of complaint. For 
Ali was apprehensive of the disloyalty of Aishah, Talha, 
Zubair and the whole house of Urnayya (of which 
Mifawiya, Uth man's lieu tenant in Syria was Chief) 
whr>„ I j c knew, tyor 1 1d avaiI themse 1 ves of"every opporHu¬ 
ffily to oppose and disturb bis government. In the 

►, According to the Persian SotiftTJ, especially Rm lib- tn-Safn H Habib-us-Sayr 
^imi Kholasa-tu’bAklibar, three -days after the imirrlcr of Uthnuui, the Egyptian 
leader made overture-t to Ali to- aannif sovereignty, in view of (Jit cAhunitii^ wliidj 
thr-eaLi'rLrjrf the irJm'icfjliriTi of" the Empire- All is raid to have rciii.iJ'lfOfJ at this 
occasion ifrat the ie-adcr of the regicides wn-s not 41 proper |H , rlfCin in authority tu 
confer the Caliphate on any on*. iLud that this pnrrvgaiii'r wiu ibe occlusive right 
'■( the hiafaJis-i'ShuTH ■ffjcnnirll of iljvElrlenj and the entire Muslim nation al 
After Ali's refujLftJ & deputation of the MctJifiiEer waited on him., and dwelt on use. 
e* Iryordinary qualifications of Ali which singled him out for Ihc election of jl 
C aliph Jhe d emulation then implored Ali to acquiesce in the gt-Fieral will of ihe 
people, To this Ali replied, Hr I aspired 10 the Caliphate after the death of Umar 
and wanted to regulate (he happiness of the Faithful bul it was only an ambiiim 
Lnac i f.;aift up Jong ago. However, if you insist I Hm prepared to accept n KCnpd 
place, thai of & Vizier”. The Mcdiiutes still pr:r;r.<irrj in tbrlrenlrv-iitifttAnd bring¬ 
ing m the name of Islam said, “Should you still shelly-nlkafly enter auifseptinji; the 
(hsuges of thifi onerous office al (his juncture, ant! fail to save itie ifilidsuily nf faith, 

w ill hold you responsible hefore God on the Day of judgment-" It war then 
dial Ali agreed, hut, %aid he. I it bjijifisfliblc (0 decide in the aljsenpe ofTallut aut! 
/.iAccordingly both were sent for to join the delibcra-lions but they sent a 
message in which they regretted their inability to attend the umfcrtnOc but pro¬ 
mised not (o witholrl llte-ir pledge of' allegiance. The implications of such, a rrplv 
were only too weft understood by the audience ami the regicide leader onec again 
commanded ihem to slirnd, This lime the - ' obeyed the summon* til" the I kmnn- 
mandcr of (hr rebels and came to the conference- Both were then itked if they 
iiitd any preieinicina toward a iTl»^ Caliphate and both replied—in the hearing *f all 
Lliutc present—that they knew pf no one whose qualification* could in tmy way 
compete with those nf AJi. r J'liey then publicly swore allegiance to Ali *ud arc- 
Eaimerj bun sis the Caliph and eafjitrjtiil&ted him for Laving been appointed as 
C-Iod’s PouLifF- 

We will sec liter on how both of dtcjc magnate! rebelk-d against Al», and (otik 
their stand on the arffumeju ihat allegiance was extracted from ibem mulct coercion 
which was not binding 1 on ti iCrn. 
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morning, therefore, he went to the mosque, dressed in a 
thin cotton gown, tied about with a girdle, and having 
a coarse turban upon his head, with his slippers in one 
hand and a bow in the other instead of a w alking Staff. 
Talha and Zubair not being present, he ordered them 
to be sent for. When they came, they offered him their 
hands as a mark or token of their approbation. Upon 
this, Ali assured them that if either of them Would accept 
the government, he was quite content, and would give 
them his hand in perfect sincerity* This, however, 
they both declined, and gave him theirs. The hand that 
Talha offered to Ali had been very much shattered and 
maimed by some wounds which fie had received in the 
war. One of the bystanders perceiving rhis (the Eastern 
nations being generally addicted to superstition, arc 
great observers of omens), remarked that if was a bad 
sign; that it was like to be but a lame sort of business 
that was begun with a lame hand. How far that presage 
was fid ill led will best appear from the remaining history 
of Ali," 

Ali is elected Caliph 

On the fifth day after the fatal tragedy oFUthnWs 
murder, Ali was elected to rule h( according to the Book 
of God" on 24 th June 656 A.D, Hailing him as Caliph, 
the men of Medina paid him homage; following this the 
oath of allegiance was taken by the regicides from Egypt, 
Kufa and Basra who w^ere present in great numbers in 
the capital, These men came forward in groups to 
take the oath of fealty. After paying homage (o their 
new Caliph, the three bands of rebels made ready to 
return home, hopeful that law and order might now 
prevail. They had come to Medina to obtain redress 
for their grievances and now that they believed their 
WO rk to have been satisfactorily accomplished, many of 
them departed to their respective homes. Some of them, 
however, who had supported rival candidaies for the 
Caliphate, lingered on in Medina, waiting to revive 
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the differences of opinion and to exploit them for their 
own ends. 

In Mecca too, the enemies of Ali were by no mean a 
reconciled to his appointment as Caliph. During the 
taking of the oath of allegiance the Meccans had been 
conspicuously absent but. Ali, magnanimous as always, 
did nrh compel them to pay homage. This dispense 
tion, typical of All’s desire to promote peace In Islam, 
may well have been misinterpreted by his less zealous 
opponents as a sign of weakness on his part and certainly 
it did nothing to assuage their disaffection. Also absent 
hum Medina at the time of Ali's election were those 
powerful Umayyads who had fled tfrom the rebels and 
their atrocities to Syria. They were to return lu Mecca, 
now T that the immediate dangers were past, there to plot 
with Aishah, the favourite wife of the Holy Prophet 
for his overthrow. 

The Great Issue of the Succession 

Ali's election lias been viewed from many different 
angles by Muslim writers belonging to different sects 
and even to-day, aftei a lapse of thirteen hundred and 
fifty years it is as debatable a point as ever it was. Un¬ 
fortunately it has not remained an academic problem. 
Ofi the contrary, it has led to endless party strife and 
to (he division of Islam Into many sects: the Sunnis^ the 
Shi as, and the Khaijjites. Worse still, the hatred of 
onr- sect for another has led to numerous wars, each 
fought in the. name of God. Because of the martyrdom 
of Ali and rhe tragic sufferings of his family the Shi’itea, 
wi th their outrageous doctrines of the Apostolic succession 
of the imams, the Karmathians with their nefarious and 
murderous revolutionary preachings and the Ismailians 
with (heir mysterious doctrines of the incarnation of the 
Deity, have waged continual warfare against the govern¬ 
ment of the Sunni Caliphs* Added lo this the persecuting 
proclivities of the Assassins of Alamout, the detestable 
atrocities of the Druse (the dwellers of the Lubanon) 
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and many other minor sects and one can begin to under¬ 
stand the appalling nature of the schisms that have 
developed within the Faith, Even in our own times, 
year in and year out, at the beginning of the Muslim 
year in the sacred month of Muharam, the Shi as curse 
the memory of Abu Bakr, Umar and Ulhman, whom 
ihey depict as self-seeking tyrants who usurped the rights 
of All. 

The problem of the Successor became all the more 
complicated because the Holy Prophet neither named a 
successor nor left any will. There was no clear-cut law 
amongst the Arabs in regard to the succession, for they 
had never been united under one leader until the arrival 
of the Holy Prophet. All they could do was to let 
themselves be guided by their ancient tribal laws and 
traditions, which usually followed some pattern of elec¬ 
tion on the basis of seniority rather than heredity, but 
which varied from tribe to tribe, hereditary succession 
being not unknown amongst them. To further com¬ 
plicate matters rivalry existed between the "Ansars” 
or 'Helpers’ of Medina and the “Muhajars” or 
Pmigranla from Mecca, both loudly and repeatedly 
asserting their claims to be the more devout and zealous 
followers of the Holy Prophet. 

At the so-called "Election’ 3 of Abu Bakr, Ali was not 
present, as he was engaged with the funeral rites of the 
Holy Prophet at the time. Indeed ft was some days 
before Ah paid Abu Bakr the customary homage, a delay 
which suggests that he had felt himself cheated of the 
Caliphate, This is the view held by the Shrite chroni¬ 
clers but no factual data of history can be brought 
forward in support of this view. At no time did Ali 
stand as a candidate for tlie office. 

It seems highly probable that Abu Bakr was elected 
simply because he was the best man for the job, because 
of his seniority, his age and ripe experience-age always 
having been deferred to in the Eastern countries —and 
because of his political sagacity, cool judgment and even 
temper, all qualities which the younger Ali juill needed 
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to develop to the full. As Freeman* says:— 

“Probably, after all, AU would not have been the right 
man in the right place* Brave, just, merciful, chivalrous 
in the best sense, AIL was clearly wanting in the political 
sagacity of Abu Bakr and Umar. It is impossible not 
to sympathise with AU and his partisans, yet it is clear 
that it was not without reason that the father-in-law 
of the Holy Prophet was preferred to his son-in-law, the 
father of Aishah to the husband of Fatima. 57 

The ShTites further hold that the election of Abu 
Bakr was unconstitutional, illegal and irregular, a 
tumultuous farce ofa plebiscite, held in great haste by the 
Medinites so as to settle the matter themselves, without 
consulting the opinions of the rest of the Muslims in the 
Arabian peninsula and without any regard to the true 
nominee of the Holy Prophet himself. Indeed the 
succession was settled by a single act of Umar who, 
pledging his allegiance to Abu Bakr, carried the day 
in his favour. The moment had been a critical one 
and Abu Bakr and Umar had no intention of repeating 
such a perilous experiment. For this reason Umar 
saw to it that Abu liakr left a will, bequeathing him the 
Caliphate on his death-bed* 

It must further he remembered that, in addition to 
the rivalry between the "Ansars’ and the Muhajifs , 
there was that other rivalry among Qirraish themselves, 
between, the aristocratic Umayyads, and the Hashi- 
mites, which threatened the solidarity ol Islam even 
before the murder of Utbcnaa# ■ 

The Umayyads were averse to the very principle of 
election. Theirs had for quite some time been the 
dominant position in Arabian affairs, they had exercised 
a feudal and aristocratic power and they had no in¬ 
tention of seeing Lhat power passed into other hands, 
without dispute. It is sometimes suggested that Umar 
would have nominated Ali as his successor but lor 
the hostile attitude of the Umayyad Quraish. Umar 
had therefore been compelled to leave the choice of his 
1. Edward, A- Freeman—Hiltary 3nd conquests of the Saiacea^ p. 
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successor to the six members of the “Majlis-i-Shura” 
(the council of the Elders) , that famous conclave of six 
whoj. under pain ol death, had been enjoined by him to 
elect his successor within three days of ins death. 

Ali s s origin was indeed humble but his character was 
not. Having been ruled by one autocrat—the do¬ 
mineering Umar—the Elders were now loath to give 
their vote to another strong personality. 1 hey con¬ 
sequently selected Uthman a weakling who they felt 
would give them no trouble and who would become a 
puj: t in their hands. 



The assassination of Uthman ushered in a dark 
period of internal dissension, during which time all the 
old eii entities erupted. Uptill the" election of All, the 
Caliph elected in Medina had been accepted as de facto 
Caliph throughout the Islamic Commonwealth, irres¬ 
pective ol the form of election which he had gone 
through. During Ulh man’s reign, however, the Muslim 
provinces had greatly increased in strength and they 
were beginning to demand a say in the central govern¬ 
ment. It was for this reason that the rebels had come 
to Medina be I ore the Assassination and for this reason 
that they had urged now thurst the Caliphate on All. 

Mu’awiya, the governor of Syria and. cousin to 
Uthman, represented the interest, not of the Islamic 
Commonwealth but/-of the Umayyad Quraish. He 
immediately refused to acknowledge All as Caliph, 
the starting-point of a series of attempts, some effective 
and some abortive, by the provincial governors to 
convert the vicars hip of the Holy Prophet into a heredi¬ 
tary line. It must be remembered, at this point, that 
all the provincial -governors were 'Umayyad relatives 
of the murdered Caliph and interested in securing the 
succession for the Umawads; while tire partisans of 
Ali saw Ali as the only legitimate hereditary claimant. 

Meanwhile, what of Ali ? The student of his tor v is 
bafflled. Why did Ah, whose claims were far superior 
to those of his predecessors* acquiesce so meekly when 
those claims were repeatedly ignored? It wlP alwavi 
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remain an enigma. As Freeman 1 so rightly, observes:— 

'"The two fathcrs-in-law of the Holy Prophet, for 
Umar held that place a* well as Abn Bakr, commanded 
an allegiance which never lei! to the lot of liis sons-in- 
law, Uthma.ii and AIL All dearly felt himself wronged " 

by the three successive elections to his prejudice, but he 
did not allow his disappointment to hinder a true and " 

dutiful allegiance to his successful rivals/’ 1,11 

Indeed a true and selfless devotion to the pri nciples " 

of Islam remained the most probable of all possi ble In¬ 
terpretations, lift 

Iri 

The Shi’ite View oil the Succession by Heredity 

At the time of his election Ali had his partisans but 
they had, for the most part, asked him to accept the 
Caliphate for reasons of diplomacy and expediency 
rather than from theoretical motives. The theories 
about Ali were to develop later. As time went on, the 
followers of Ah, who came to be known as “Alids”, or 
L< Shiaiw-Ali” and the actual descendants of Ali called 
“Ahi-i-Biat” began to hold quite a different view of the 
succession from that of the “Traditionalists” or "Ahl-a- 
Sunnat-wal Jamiat’L The Alids began to assert that the 
problem of succession was not a secular thing which 
could be left to a plebiscite of the common people. The 
succession was a spiritual matter, and one of such im^ 
portance l o the religion of Islam ihat it was impossible 
tbaL the I-Ioly Prophet could have neglected to pro¬ 


nounce on it. How could the Apostle of God have left ill, 

such a vital issue to the choice of the community? One , 

cl the most important duties incumbent upon tile Holy 
Prophet had been the appointment of his successor, a f 

rnan who had to be free from, all sins and temptations, ; r 

I his man had been Ali, the first Imam or successor 
appointed specifically by the Holy Prophet to take office ^ 
after his death. Belief in this appointment was later to 
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he exalted into an additional Pillar of Religion. 

support of this thesis the Shias quote very many 

‘‘Hadiths” or ‘Traditions” of the Holy ^ 

the Khutba of Ghadir Khun, m - hl ' ; } ^ h ^ ^ ' r . 

LO Ali as his ‘‘Successor.’ As a corollary » *™P r > 
position they point AH as being the \ _ n f 

Ke Holy Prophet’s will AU, the only nominee of 
i he KqJv Prophet, was therefore, in their eyes, tne 
O.dv legal successor to the Holy Prophet and the only 

person with the right to select his successor m doe turn 

When Ali Left the Caliphate to his son Hasan Hasan 
became in torn the only legal successor and when Hasan 
abdicated it. favour of Muawiya, lie was bung cheater 
I trust. It was for that reason that 
I sstin the younger brother of Hasan, refused to pay 
homage’to Mu’awiya’s son Yezid, and 
the battlefield of Kerb,da rather than to betray tht 
principle of succession by selection as evince y 
choice of bis elder son. This “selection was Uto-to he 
interpreted as hereditary succession by later bta ite 

jUri This later development of the Shi’itc views on the 
Succession has been'well summarised by the Western 
writer Sedellot who says, from his detached and objective 

P ‘ ,S “Had’“thf principle of hereditary succession (in 
favour of Ah] been recognised at the outset a it would 
[mve prevented the rise of those disastrous pretensions 

that alf would submit themselves before his glory, so 
nnre and so OTand. But it was not to be. 

T aier on' the Shi’ites supplemented their theory of 
1 jerech tary iighb ly insisting: with all the vehemence 
of the parson spirit, that Ali, in assenn.g the heredumy 
rights of his offspring, was actually asserting th^ iaims 
ljt " t ; ie H 0 ly Prophet’s descendants. Conceded, *he 
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argument went, that the caliphate might be allotted 

f ’, ri l TJ f T th n ,t ’ thenit ,ni ^ lu Sti, ‘ become 
herediUry for the Holy Prophet’s descendants might 

rn.n l ° **,*/* fUtm t0 rule - But ™ 

could Muhammad (may peace be upon him) have 
tmagmer (.hat it would become hereditary in the house 
of his bitterest enemies, the Umayyads, Even after the 

“-n° f u hi WheU bis SOn > Hasail > thc ^andson 
of the Holy Prophet surrendered his claims to Mu’awyia, 

it was expressly stipulated in the treaty that the latte? 
would not appoint any successor and that if Hasan 
survived Mu awyia* lie should resume his sovereign and 
hereditary powers, Mirawyia ignored the terms of 
this treaty by poisoning Hasan and securing the nomina¬ 
tion of his own son Yezid, who was no relation whatso¬ 
ever of tire Holy Prophet, and that too at the point of 
sword. r 

Ali Opposes Hereditary Succession 

The contentions of' the Shi’ites that the succession 
was hereditary arc not: substantiated by the farts. Ali 
himself never, at any time in his lift, laid any claim to 
the succession on th<? grounds of hereditary rights. 
”! :n °®r r f d sovereignty by the Egyptian leader, 
Ashtar Ah declined to accept the offer,' because this 
proposal Infringed the elective principles and constitu¬ 
tional rights of the people. Ali’s view on die succession 
can best be gleaned from Lis sermon No, 174. 1 “On the 
Caliphate , winch fie delivered before the people when 

Mu hwi ya contested the Caliphate;_ * 

, Muhammad (may peace be upon him) is the 
imn? »"*f the rcve atton oFGod. He is the last of all the 
prophets. He gives the good news of the mercy of God 

KooM* h 15 with His punishments. O 

u™P le ' “ c Y h °if tUu "lost powerful of all and who 
knows the Book of God best of all deserves the.Caliphate. 

W* * Mukiunmltl Ali p. ISO. Publiibcn Ghutaa. 
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Now if any person creates sedition, first I will try to dis¬ 
suade him from it, but if he does not refrain from it, I 
shall fight against him. By God l the question of the 
caliphate cannot be settled unless all the people are present and 
are unanimous over it; but the persons deciding the question 
of the Caliphate plead for him also who is absent. Now 
neither nan the present person go against his word, nor 
can the absent person adopt any other course. Beware! 

I will light against two persons: the first person is he 
who claims the caliphate although he does not deserve 
it; the second Is he who abstains from doing those things 
which are incumbent upon him. I advise you to fear 
God, This is the best piece of advice for the people. 
Its ultimate'result will be very good....” 

Some Objective Opinions on the Succession 

The Shrite chroniclers and the Sunni chroniclers 
have continued to present interpretations which remained 
at variance. Throughout the long and painful history 
of the Schism other Muslim writers have contributed 
opinions which have .also been imbued with partisan 
feeling. Indeed it is well-nigh impossible for a Muslim 
writer to give an objective, detached view of the pro¬ 
blem of the Succession, totally uncnloured by prejudice. 
Before closing this chapter the reader may care to study 
the opinions of some Western writers who are, in the 
nature of things, less inclined to bias. Three outstand¬ 
ing authorities on the subject have been chosen, cover¬ 
ing, together, a wide field of Arabic scholarship 

First, an extract from Professor 1 Lane-Poole, who 
observes as Follows:— 

“It was the common report that All would succeed 
Muhammad as the leader of Tsiam, and when the 
Prophet died it was a surprise to the Muslims that he 
had not named Ali as the First Caliph. Without such 
express appointment the post was sure to be contested* 

1. Stagey Lane —Pwlc-— Studies in a Muaduc, p. 213-14 PufaliihtnEdi^. 
Remington & Co. London. Edition IB93. 
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and the jealousies of certain families and political parties; 
the seniority of other chief men, and the hatred of 
Aishah, Muhammad’s favourite wife, whom Ali with 
sonic reason had suspected of an intrigue, combined 
to exclude him from the supreme [tower, which had not 
been specially entrusted to him by the Prophet; and for 
which his near kinship with Muhammad constituted 
no claim. It is a mistake into which many writers, 
following Shfite legends, had fallen, to commiserate 
with Ali as the lawful Caliph deprived of his rights by 
the usurpers. There-were no rights in the case. How¬ 
ever such a sentiment of'reverence for the family oi I hear 
Prophef may have inr lined the early Muslims to prefer 
them to ot her claimants, there was no doctrine of heredity 
established at the lime of Ali. lhe election to the 
ofTit c of Caliph, or chief of the religion and the state, 
was vested in the whole body of the Faithful, and 
with certain restrictions was open tn any candidate who 
might offer himself. The prime qualification was not 
near kinship to the Prophet hut the capacity to rule— 
the strong will, the wakefu 1 r 11 ergy, the ^prudence, ihe 
diplomatic skill which could alone maintain order in the 
mixed and rebellious empire which Muhammad had 
united by his supreme influence, but which was now 
threatening to break up into its original divisions. I he 
bold resolute Umar w r as undoubtedly the litter man 
for this difficult position'than the mete shrinking and 
scrupulous Ali, and Muhammad's old friend Abu liakr 
had also, by Uh age and the respect in which he was 
held by all men, as well as by his wise, conciliating 
spirit, a valid title to the supreme voice. The people 
did well to prefer these men to Ali who assuredly was 
.not made of the stuff whereof conquering kings are 
fashioned. But when these were gone, and the feeble 
Uthman, the tool of the enemies of Ali, had met his 
death, there was no one ro highly esteemed among the 
original supporters of Muhammad as his adopted son, 
and we may be sure that the fact of his being the husband 
of the Prophet’s daughter, Fatima, and the father of 
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II ad an and Hussain, the favourites of their late grand¬ 
father, and now his sole male representatives, did not 
tell against All and in 655 A,D. he became tiic fourth 
Galiph of Islam. 11 

Professor Hitti, 1 * 3 in a discussion of the views of the 
Muslim, legists on the appointment of a Caliph (or 
successor to the Prophet) and the qualifications they 
considered to be requisite says, "The Sunnite (orthodox) 
theory lists the following caliphal qualifications; mem¬ 
bership in the Qunush family, being male and adult, 
soundness of body and mind, courage, energy and other 
traits of character necessary for the defence of the 
realm; and. the winning of the allegiance of the commu¬ 
nity by an act of "bay"air’. The Shi 1 ah, on the other 
hands, who make less of the Caliphate and more of the 
Iinamate, coniine the office to the family of Ali, whom 
they hold was nominated by Muhammad as his suc¬ 
cessor on the basis of a divine ordinance (nass) and whose 
qualifications passed on to his descendants preordained 
for the high office by Allah, Among the Galiphal 
functions, according to the Sunnite school are: pro¬ 
tection, maintenance of the faith and the territory of 
Islam (partieiilarly the two sacred places al-haramayn- 
of Mecca and Medina) arid in case of necessity 
—the declaration of a holy war (Jihad), appointment 
of state officials, collection of taxes and administration 
of public funds; punishment of wrongdoing and the 
execution of justice. The privileges include the mention 
of the Caliph’s name in the Friday “Khutba.” and 
on the coinage, the wearing of the “Burdah" !the 
Prophet’s mantle) on important state occasions, the 
custody of such holy relics as the staff, seal, shoe, tooth 
and hair that are "said to have been Muhammad's." 

Professor Alfred Guillaume? sums up both Shi’ite 
and. Sunnite views as follows:— 

“The Shi a now' began to elaborate their specific 


I, Ptofesor P.K. Hltti — History of the Arabs, p. 186. Publisher? Macmillan 

i, (Jo Edition 164&r 

3. Alfred GoIlUunic—‘Islam, p, 117-11&. Penguin Boots. Ed. 1964. 
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doctrines. First of all they rejected the principle of the 
consensus of the community t and substituted for it the 
doctrine that there was an infallible Imam in every aee 
1.0 whom alone God entrusted the guidance of his 

servants-The Shia taught that the faithful must 

believe in all the Imams, and especially in the Imam of 
thdrownttme. This belief was exalted into an addi¬ 
tional Pillar of Islam. Among Sunnis the Caliph is 
the head of the community, responsible for the ad¬ 
ministration of justice through the Shari’a, and for the 
defence ut the realm of Islam, and he owes liis office 
either to the choice of the community or to the nomina¬ 
tion of his predecessor. Not so the Imam of the Shias 
^ . , J ? f h(V di ™^y appointed ruler and teacher of the 
tanhtul who has succeeded to the prerogatives of the 
f rophet himself. He possesses super-human qualities 
which descend to him from the first man, Adam, 
Lhrough Muhammad, a divine light which is given to 
chosen mortals from generation to generation. In 
populai beliefs which survive in some places to this day 
the Imam’s body throws no shadow and he cannot be 
physically harmed. 

Among the extravagances of some of the Shia cults 
which still live on is the belief that All and the Imams 
are incarnation of Godhead, partakers of His attributes 
and powers, their bodies being but accidents inseparable 
from their invisible forms. 

Facts not Theory 

Further time spent on theorisation will get the reader 
nowhere. Let us now turn to the next chapter and see 
wh?t manner of Caliph Ali became, what were some 
ot vie chief events at the beginning of his unwilling reign 
ami how these events may be truly and unemotionally 
interpreted in the light of historical facts. 


CHAPTER IX 

SCHISM 


Ali’a Seat, a bed of thorns 

All’s assumption, of sovereign powers opened a new 
cliapter in the liistory of Islam—His was a period which 
witnessed internal dissension within the ranks or Islam, 
and internecine warfare without, in which the pro¬ 
vincial governors, the local magnates of note, the politi¬ 
cal leaders of the divergent factions, and the theologians 
0 r Is! am all took part. All soon found his seat a bed ot 
thorns. Sedition and rebellion faced him at home and 
abroad. Law and order gave way to treason and 
anarchy. Bands of Bcdouines pillaged the suburbs of 
Medina, and the cry of vengeance for the fallen f-alipn 
arose from every quarter. The "Jama’s” (Clommuni y 
of Believers) which, Under the Holy Piophet, had 
presented a united front, was now rent into two major 
Factions and the solidarity which had been one of the 
foundations of Islam, became a tiling of the past. 

A Conflict of Ideologies 

The conflict between the two hostile camps was 
bitter and long before, the reign of Uthman but their 
rivalry became much more pronounced aflei Uthman s 
assassination and the accession of All was a pretext 
for bringing the struggle into the open. As Von 
Kremeri so rightfy observes:— 

| Hobammad Ashrstf, Lahprt k Edition IS-Ei- 
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' this idea {of favouritism) brought the Caliph 
(Uthman) not only into collision with the idea of 
equality and brotherhood of ail Muslims, but also into 
collision with the Muhajirm (Muslims who had emig- 
raled to Medina) and Ansars (local Muslim helpers of 
Medina), who felt deeply and sorely aggrieved and 
injured by it The Muhajirm and Ansar had fought 
the battles of Tsiatn; they had shared Lhe joys and 
sorrows of the Prophet—in fact, with their biood had 
Islam been securely and surely established. Now .they 
had to retire into the background, and to see the 
Meccans come to the forefront—the very Meccans 
who^ only under compulsion had acknowledged the 
Quran, atsd upon many of whom had rested the curses 
oj the Prophet. Thus the hierarchical clique of Medina 
came into fierce conflict with the aristocratic party of 
Mecca. This Mcdiniie clique had the confidence of 
the masses, w r ho were deeply imbued with religious 
ardour At the head of this clique stood All.” 

Ali r now hot only the chosen favourite of ihe Medina 
party but also the Caliph of all Islam, could not Tail to 
be aware of the dangers implicit in the intrigues of the 
Meccans. . His one concern after his accession was 
how he might best achieve anti maintain unity in the 
Islamic Commonwealth. 

All Appels For Unity in Islam 

In an attempt to unite the “JamaV’ (Community) 
ie rri fde an appeal to the congregation in the Mosque. 
In this address 3 lie made clear what his own position 
was and what the people might best do toTierve Islam 

Brethren! I am web aware of what you say f 
Wherefore have I the power to wreak vengeance (on the 
jegicides). The exact position is that the rebels who 
tavc invaded (Medina) and killed Uthman still reign 
supreme in the Capital. How can I overwhelm such 

So N °- lf, J P J1W - Ai. * 
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a number and such a considerable force? Beware! 
i’he regicides, have made your soldiers a pawn hi their 
game. The wild Bedouine and your rampant slaves 
have made a common cause with these rebels* The 
murderers are not outside, but inside, amongst us. 
They have not gone out of Medina and we are still at 
their mercy. Do you think that we can overpower 
them? Ncjj they are beyond our control. Undoubted¬ 
ly the ghastly tragedy has been perpetrated through 
sheer folly, and the regicides did not lack support. 
When the people will take them to task they will be 
divided into three great sections:— 

(i) A party will come into existence that will see 
eye to eye with us j .. 

{2) The members of the next party that will come 
into being will be poles apart from us; 

(3) Another party will be born that will follow 
neither mie line nor the other. 

H avi: patience then until such time us law and ■ order 
arc established, and peace reign', supreme in the country 
once again. Wait for the time when rights will be res- 
1 nied with case and facility. Obey my orders. Do 
not do anything which might break your solidarity and, 
weakening you, might lead to your ruination. I will 
Lry my best to mend and settle things in a pleasant way. 
Failing this, I will resort to drastic measures. Etc mem¬ 
ber that if a boil is not cured by the application of oint¬ 
ment, it becomes imperative to have an operation, and 
to amputate die unnecessary parr of die diseased limb.” 


Mrs Adherence to Islamic Principles 


All’s scrupulous adherence to the principles of Islam 
now began to prove detrimental to ids own interests. 
The masses demanded a scapegoat for the murder of 
Uthman but Ah could not find any one culprit whom he 
could justifiably prosecute for the murder. Xo single 
person had killed Uthman, it had been an act of mob 
violence. It bad been a mob that had broken into the 
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palace of Uthman, Mid done the ghastly deed- Alfs 
conscience would not allow him to lay the charge of 
murder at any one's door* when he himself was not 
sure of the real culprit, When Uthman’s wife, Na’ila, 
who had lost her fingers while defending her husband, 
was asked to identify the murderers, she replied t( I 
cannot identify any one. There were several persons 
who had entered the house. The only person about 
whom 1 could be sure was Muhammad, sou of the 
late Caliph Abu Bakr. When Muhammad ibn Abu 
Bakr was interrogated, he replied, “Certainly 1 entered 
Lthman's palace* but I did not kill him. When T 
caught hold of his beard* the Caliph’s words Tlad Abu 
Bakr been alive this day, he would not have handled me 
so roughly 1 , brought remorse to me and I left the palace 
without committing any crime.” 

No definite charge of murder could be brought 
against any one particular rebel and it is probable til at 
even the rebel rnob that had forcibly entered lhe house 
of the Old Caliph* did not know the name of the man* 
or men, who had actually killed Uthman, Nevertheless 
All’s failure to cl large any one with the crime began to 
thin the number of Iris followers. 

The Widening Schism 

All acted most handsomely after his accession and 
in the fullest accordance *vith the Islamic principles, 
but the people refused hi a invitation to follow in the 
footsteps of (he Holy Prophet and unite , If All erred at 
all it was on the side of loo great a leninency, his anxiety 
i:o avoid reprisals against his opponents having its roots 
in his desire to preserve the unify of Islam, It is possible 
that his opponents misinterpreted his forbearance as a 
sign of weakness for, less zealous and less TnpgJ'njpious 
than he, they were lo lose little time before‘taking up 
arms against him. The old tribal sectionalism was once 
again asserting'Itself; the rift between the parties gaped 
ever wider and nothing, it seemed, could now avert the 
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threatening disaster > 

A Clean Sweep 

With his posiiton so precarious. All now decided to 
take drastic measures. His first political step, alter his 
assumption of sovereign powers, was to depose all the 
provincial governors whom Uthman had appointed, 

1 his was done partly to pacify the rebels, who continued 
to hover round the metropolis, partly because the 
governors had shown themselves palpably lacking in the 
Islamic virtues, and partly because, they had become 
altogether too powerful. Taking advantage or the 
weak rule of Uthman, the governors had become almost 
semi-independent in their own provinces and were there¬ 
fore in a strong position to defy the new central-authority, 
By making a clean sweep of Uthman T s unpopular rela¬ 
tions, AH hoped to rc-assert the supremacy of Medina. 
It was to prove an imprudent policy. 

A Rash and Hasty Step 

The deposition of the governors was a step against 
which Ali had been specifically advised by no less a 
person than Moghaira bin Shaiubah. Moghaira, who 
was considered the wisest of the Arabs, endeavoured to 
prevail upon Ali to bide his time and to wait until he 
had seen how his accession had been viewed by. the 
people in the different provinces. The wise old coun¬ 
sellor feared that any premature action might lead to 
upheavals in the Islamic Commonwealth, but Ah refused 
to count enance his suggestions for a more moderate and 
less hasty approach to the issue. Seeing that further 
argument would be fruitless, Mogharia left Ali, saying 
that he would again come the following day, by which 
Lime he hoped the Caliph w r ould have re-cortsideretl the 
proposals. When he returned next day, however, it 
was Mogharia who had changed his mind, saying, 
“Despite what I suggested to yon yesterday, I advise 
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you today to take a different course. You should depose 
the governors at once, so lhar you may feel at ease/ 1 

Alt’s cousin, Abdullah ibn al-Abbas also joined in the 
deliberations, coming specially from Mecca to see Ali. 
Unlike Moghaira, he remained unshaken in his belief 
that Ali ought to retain the governors, at least for the 
time being. “Since’ 1 atgued* Abbas, 41 the semi-des¬ 
potic government of the provinces is run, not from any 
policy of high motives, hut for self-gratification and 
private ambition, these officials will remain loyal to the 
central authority as long as they arc retained in power. 
While a governor is in office, it matters little to him 
who is the Caliph. Should you depose him, at this 
juncture, when you are not safe in the saddle, he will sow 
discord, question the legality of your election, and will 
stoop <o propagate Lhc calumnious reports that either 
you are an active accomplices m least an abettor, in 
the murder of Utinman. Your enemies wifi further 
argue that because of the old hostility that exists between 
us and the Umayyads, you arc taking vengeance by 
extirpating ihe-family of the Umayyad. It will not be 
difficult for these governors to stir up Iraq, Syria, and 
the entire Arabian peninsula into rebellion, especially 
as no confidence can be placed in the allegiance of 
Talha and Z-ubair, whose oath of fealty was taken so 
hurriedly and, indifferently. At any rate retain 
MiTawiya. in Syria and remember that it was Umar the 
Great, and not Ulhman who appointed him governor 
of the province. The whole oi Syria follows, him and 
with liis deposition the Syrians will have a handle to 
question your election, and will rise Jake one man against 
you. When you are firmly seated, then, you can drag 
him out as yon would draw a hair from a cake oi dough 1 
Mark my words, Moghaira’s counsel to you yesterday, 
advising the retention of these governors was a piece of 
good advice, and Ids proposal today is a piece of trea¬ 
cherous villainy/’ 

To such a seasoned advice Ali retorted, 11 A wordly 
wi.se man, actuated from motives of policy, might retain 
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these governors, but I cannot. T will not allow any of 
these governors to hold office for a single day,nay, for a 
single hour. If they obey me, well and good, otherwise 
they shall have no fortune but the sword from me. 
People rebelled against U [liman’s government because 
of the violence and tyrannical exactions of his governors 
and iheir agents, and since die duty of imparting justice 
devolves upon me, any retention of such governors would 
be tergiversation and negligence in the performance of 
my rightful duty. How on earth can T allow those 
governors to remain in office, when they have misused 
their powers?” I bn Abbas still attempted to make 
Ali see his point of view. “I know” he said, “You are 
brave as a Hon bul you are ignorant of the craft of .states¬ 
mans) hip, and the wars that follow in the wake of any 
misjudgment. Don’t you remember what the Holy 
.Prophet &aid of wax—that i| is nothing but a game of 
deception?” “This is true”, said All, ‘‘but I will have 
none of Mu T awi y a ’ \ I bn A b bag „ with all th e veh ern encc 
at his command, re-iterated, “Understand well that 
should you take such a step you will fall into an abyss of 
difficulties and hardships. The whole of Arabia will 
rise against you. The provincial governors will defy 
ii your authority and, under pretext of calling forth 
vengeance for the murder of Uthmao, will fight tooth 
and nail against you. Sovereign powers demand that 
we should not let loose the reins of circumspection and 
diplomacy.” Ali, who could not fall In with Tbn 
Abbas's hopes and beliefs, at long'last said, “I herewith 
i" appoint you as governor of Syria.” But Ibn Abbas 
declined the offer, pointing out with justice, L *Should I 
go to take charge ol Syria, Mifawiya will either behead 
! me or imprison me, because of my relationship with you 
, Being a cousin of the Caliph Utihman, Mu’awiya will 
if fincl lt all the easier to pretend that he* is wreaking 
* vengeance on Uthmap’s murderers. Try to mate 
terms with MuWiya, before it is too late.” Upon this 
.■ the conference broke up, * 

in I 
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Appointment or the New Governors 

Contrary 10 the advice of all hi* well-wishers, Ali 
dismissed every one of the old governors, replacir.fi them 
l,v men he felt to be loyal to the Medina party. He 
appointed Uthman ibn Hanifto govern Basra, m place 
o!" lbn' Amir; lie appointed his cousin, Abdullah rbr 
Abbas to govern the Yemen (Arabia Felix) he appointed 
Quis ibn Su’d bin Ubaydali to govern F^ypt; hc ap- 
oT,hued Umrnara ibnShahub at Kola, to replace Abu 
'Musa, he appointed fiahl ibn Hamf to replace Mu 
-iwiya in Syria. Then, by an inexplicable and extra¬ 
ordinarily impolitic stroke Ali went on to support some 
of bis own followers, thereby creating still more im¬ 
placable toes whose rebellions were to keep him busy 
fbr the whole of his reign 

The historian Doxy 1 stuns up the general policy as 

l '° l '^‘Raised to the Caliphate by the Defenders (Of the 
Caliph Uthman), Ali now dismissed all Uthman s go¬ 
vernors and replaced them by Muslims of the old school, 
for the most part also Defenders. The Orthodox party 
were victorious, and they proceeded to cstabl'sb tiicrm 
‘•rlves in power, 10 crush the tribal nobility and the 
Umayvads— those converts of yesterday who armed at 
being the Pontiffs and doctors of the morrow. 

From the first, however, the policy met with on y 
limbed Success. When All's new iiomu*a VeM to 
mkc up iheir appointments the warmth of their i t.q 
tion varied greatly from province to province, UUi- 
man’s governor of Basra, Ibn Amir, handed ove. to 
All’s nrwly-appoinled deputy without any show ° 
resistenre and-Qais ihn Sa’d was similarly able to mil 
himself peaceably as governor ol Lgypt, AU t _ 
fjni-al-Abbas took over the government ot Yemen with 
out opposition, but only after his predecessor Ynla b 
Umayya had escaped to Mecca with nil the money tin 

, Krinh,L-l ll'.sy -tifiaimsli lrlivn- p. eulfl»hci«, ChsUn a Hi 1 
] juflil' rfi Rill III if. I t'.H't. 
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thr royal ircasury of Yemen possessed. In Syria, how¬ 
ever. and in Kufa, it was a very different story. 

When Sahl i'bn HaniF got as far as Tabulc, lie found 
a squad of Syrians waiting for him. On hearing that 
he was the newly-appointed governor they said, l Tf 
you were appointed by Uthman, then well and good, 
but if you are the nominee of some one else, then it would 
be better that you should return to your master. We 
do not acknowledge All's authority and have sworn 
vengeance upon him for the murder of Uthman." Sahl 
was thus compelled to return to Medina. Similarly 
the new governor oFKufa was i urned away by a show of 
forefe,.' and he also returned ro Medina. The loss of 
prestige which the flight of both these governors epito¬ 
mised, greatly perturbed Ali. Forthwith lie started 
negotiations with Abu Musa at Kufa and Mu’awyia 
at Damascus. Abu Musa temporised while Muhtwyia’s 
reaction to a request from All that he should take the 
oath oi allegiance was an insolent silence. Far from 
bei n g w i 11 i n g to su b mi t to Ali he n ow plo tted uno e as in g I y 
to sow disc ord amongst All’s followers and to bring about 
his downfall. 11 

Mu’awiya Accuses AH of Favouritism 

With skill and eloquence, Mu’awiya planned a 
campaign oi' propaganda against Ali, accusing him of. 
favouritism, of appointing, as.governors .in th,e. provinces 
only those men who were either related to him or who 
belonged to the Mtdinite clique/ 1 Wherein "said 
Mu'awiya, "'lies the difference between Uthman and 
Ali. Ali h as not appointed new governors to suppress 
tlje agitation set afoot against Uthman but has built a 
bulwark of his favourite officers to strengthen himself 
with a ring of friends." 

Already the fears expressed, first by Moghaira and 
then by I bn Abbas, were becoming reality. Ali has 
made his first serious diplomatic blunder. More were to 
follow. 


(6{, Ali, the Superman 

The defection of Talha and Zubair 

Two or Ali*5 followers who had been disappointed in 
their hopes, were Talha and Zubair, Both had sworn 
allegiance to Alt only after a public show of reluctance. 
Nevertheless they now asked All ibr the governorships 
of Basra and Kufa respectively, assuring him of their 
unswerving loyally should they be confirmed in these 
appointments. But they found their ambitions thwarted 
by Ali who refused to grant their applications saying 
fhai, -if such persons of note and merit were allowed to 
leave Medina, All would have none left of equal ability 
with whom he could confidently consult. Talha and 
Zubair pointed out that these provinces were near 
Medina and that they would therefore be at AJi’s beck 
and call; also that should an emergency arise, Lhey 
could speedily come to All’s aid with reinforcements. 
Ali would have none of it, “Do you know on what 
condition we have sworn allegiance to you?'* they 
persisted. “You swore fealty to mf”, replied Ah , 
on Lhe condition that you would obey me as you have 
obeyed Abu Bakr> Umar and UthrnanT “Not so, 
env Lord/* was the answer/' we swore allegiance to 
vou on the condition that you would make us partners 
, in lhe administrative affairs of the State 11 . Ah, who 
would suffej no one to dictate terms to him 3 ordered 
them to be silent and, greatly cafH down in spirits, the 

two warriors left his presence. + 

It was not in All’s nature to compromise with people 
he did not trust, but by refusing i.o make terms with 
Talha and Zubair, Ali alienated the sympathies of the 
two men who might well have become his most powerful 
allies. Realising that Ali had no mind to give tlietfc 
any say in bis administration, Talha and Zuhau now 
cast round for an excuse to leave Medina for Mecca* 
asking for permission to go oti the pilgrimage. Thin Ali 
also refused to grant them and they finally leh in set.ret. 
If ibe Sunni writers are to be believed, the oritnna 
intention of i'hlhu nad Zubair in journeying to Mcc 
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was to r^ise forces to free Medina from the rebels; who 
still held the capital in their power and whom Ali was 
powerless to defy. The Sunni writers say that when 
Talha and Zubair had asked Ali to take vengeance on 
(he regicides be had refused, saying that he was ejuhe 
unable to take action against such a powerful enemy. 
'They therefore went to Mecca to raise the necessary 
troops to free the metropolis. 

According to I bn Qutayba their motives in leaving 
Medina were purely personal ones and the express 
result of All’s refusal to grant them the governorships 
they had asked for, They were both men of ambition 
and influence and ll Ali would not allow them to support 
him, then'they would plot his overthrow. Realising 
that they had "no hope of mustering followers in Medina, 
they went to Mecca to join with Ajshah and the enemies 
of Ali in the hope of securing the Caliphate for them¬ 
selves. 

In Mecca they could command considerable support 
Talha, who bad been one of the esteemed companions 
of the Holy Prophet* was also a blood relation of Abu 
Bakr. He was immensely rich and wielded enormous 
influence among the Meccan Quraisb. Similarly 
Zubair, who had married Abu Bakr’s daughter and 
whose mother, Subyyah, was an aunt of the Holy Pro¬ 
phet* (being the daughter of Abd-al-Muttalib) was also 
a man of great wealth* popularity and influence, thus 
by alienating the sympathies of these two rn.cn, Ali 
further increased the Hostility of the Meccan Quraish 
towards him. 

Mudawiya’s letter to Zubair 

Muhiwiya had lost no time in sowing discord amongst 
AU’s followers. Knowing that Talha and Zubair had 
been disappointed in their hopes for the Caliphate, the 
wily Umayyad is reputed to have sent the following 
letter to Zubair:— 

“In the name of God, the most*Beneficient and 


IbB AH, tht Superman 

Merciful, from Mu’awiya bin Abu Sufyan to the 
Qom.mtinder of the faithful Abdullah az-Zubair, 
Salutations. I have taken Toe you the oath of allegiance 
in your name from the people of Syria. I hey have 
gladly accepted you as their Lord. You should similar^ 
ly contact the people of Ruth and Basra and win them 
over to your side. If the people of both these provinces 
submit to your authority, I am sure you will be safe in 
ihe saddle without any one to oppose you, '1 he next 
after you; for whom 1 have taken the oath of fealty in 
Talha. It behoves you now to press All and demand 
satisfaction fur Uth man’s murder. Both bl you ought 
to take action at once in this matter. May God help 
you in your designs, and frustrate live hopes of your 
enemy,” 

The authenticity of this letter is highly questionable, 
ft is unlikely that a person as shrewd and astute as 
Midavyiya and one, moreover who laid claims to the 
Caliphate himself—-would have been so rash as to write 
a letter which could be used again&l him after his acces¬ 
sion, On Lite Either hand there can be little doubt that 
Mu’awiya did everything in his power to encourage 
Talha and Zubalr to recant their oath of allegiance to 
Ali and that the promise of his active support served to 
revive in them their hopes of the Caliphate for them¬ 
selves.. Meanwhile Mu awiya s own ambitions were 
steadily increasing with the growth of lus power, 

Syria Clamours for Vengeance 

It was lu Damascus that ihe Umayyad chiefs had 
fled immediately after llthmaiTs murder, bearing with 
them the bloodstained shirt as evidence ot his murder. 
Sir William Muir 1 describes die way in which Mu 
awiya immediately made use of these relics as pro¬ 
paganda:— 

tc Mu'awiya had no sooner received the emblems of 

1. -Sir William Muir—The Caliphate, iti Riai, Dedfoc arid Fill- p. ZV-M* 
iiLujisij'M i r jciim Grant, JSit m 1 1ju f gfo. edition Ul^-i- 
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Uth man’s murder * — the gory shirt and Na’ila's mangled 
lingers,—then he hung them on the pulpit of Damascus 
Mosque. There suspended, they remained a spectacle 
maddening the Syrians to bloody revenge. Still, he 
took no immediate action. Biding his dine, he waited 
to see what the new Caliph might do. Had Ali been 
wise, he would have used the angry Syrians to take 
vengeance on the regicides, and in so doing crush as 
wel 1 t he ris i ng re bel lions of tl ic Ara. b id bes. In this wor k 
they would have been his strongest, help, for Syria never 
suffered from the Bedouine turbulence'which kept al- 
Iraq and Egypt in continual turmoil, It had been the 
early favourite field of Quraish who, settling there 
more largely than eieswhere, found their influence, in 
consequence, all the better recognised. Moreover^ they . 
inhabited the Syrian cities common with the Christian 
population, which had surrendered for the most part on 
favourable terms, Syria was, thus, throughout all 
classes orderly and loyal; whereas al-Basra and al-Ktifa 
were filler! with restless and headstrong Arab tribes 
which held the conquered lands to be their own especial 
patrimony- Law prevailed in Syria: in at-Iraq and 
Egypt, petulance and pride of arms. Syria was, more¬ 
over, attached to the Umayyad stock, and so remained 
faithful to the end." 

In addition to these Umayyad chiefs who had found 
asylum in Damascus, many other malcontents made 
their way to Syria to gather around Mu’ a wi y a, Damas¬ 
cus, like Mecca, soon became a- rendezvous for those 
who were dissatisfied with AIL The sedition, say the 
chroniclers, spread like a huge fire, fanned by the sight 
ofihr emblems of Uth man’s death, which were daily on 
view in the mosque. Rumours were rife that AH had 
w dy failed to bring Uthman's murderer u* justice 
but that Ali himself had been an accomplice hi the 
murder, or at least fie had abetted the murderers by 
harbouring and protecting them, Professor Hitti 

Prrtlcssor P.K, HltU—Hktory o-f thi Arabs. j>, 180 PuhfipJier-s Mesien 
MiCmillian & Co. Edition liMSl. 
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describes the skill and eloquence with which Mi/awiya 
conducted, his campaign of propaganda. 

“Mu’awiya, now came out'as the avenger of lhe 
martyred Caliph. With die tactics and eloquence of 
an Antony, he endeavoured to play on Muslim emotions. 
Withholding his homage from Ali, Mu’awiya tried to 
corner him with this dilemma: Produce the assassins 
of the duly appointed successor of the Prophet, 01 accept 
the position of an accomplice, who is thereby disqualified 
from the Caliphate. This issue, however, was more 
ihan a personal one:1 ran sc ended individual mid even 
family affairs. The real question was whether al- 
Kufa (the metropolis of Ali ) or Damascus, a!-Iraq or 
Syria should be supreme in Islamic affairs.” 

The whole of Syria now clamoured for vengeance 
and Midawiya judged that the time had come when he 
might safely and openly defy Ali, 

Mu’awiya’s Defiant Despatch 

After having detained All's first messenger a full 
three months, Mu’awiya now finally deigned to send an 
answer, It was impertinent and laconic, the cover 
of the note, properly superscribed with the address, 
"From Muhjwiya to Ali ” bore I he state seal. The 
paper inside was blank, Mu awiya s messenger, 
Kabisa, a Be demine chief of note, who carried the en¬ 
velope on his staff, roamed about the capital, attracting 
a mob of cib^ercs anxious to know its contents. Kabissa 
was then ushered into tine presence of Ali, who tort 
open the envelope. Finding nothing inside, in grcai 
rage the Caliph asked him, "What docs ii mean ? . 
Kahisa then asked, my life safe? 11 . Being told that 
ii was safe, and ihai he was at full liberty to speak, the 
messenger sEiid, "Know ye then, there are no less than 
60,000 Syrians whose beards are wet with tears, who, 
rallyig around UthmEirds bloody shirt which they have 
made a standard in the mosque, have armed themselves, 
and arc ben* nri revenging Uth man’s murder/’ “What , 
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answered Ali, “How on earth can they hold me respon¬ 
sible for it? Dost thou not see that I am helpless to 
punish the ijegieidc^?”. "Then calling God to witness, 
All said,* 5 O Lord! Thou knoweat well. 1 am not guilty 
of it. It is as yet beyond my powers to take the assassins 
to task,” Then a voice from amongst the mob was 
heard, saying, “Kill the dog of this Syrian of a messenger 
for his impudence”. At this Kabisa took to heels arid 
retorted, “Four thousand chosen warriors are near at 
hand. See to your camels and steeds.” “Silence 
said Ali, “Begone 1 See thy life is safe.” As the envoy 
left 3 the mob reiterated the cries of .“slay the Syrian 
dog, Down with that villain of a Syrian messenger.” 


Ali Warns the Medinites 

Realising that war with Syria was inevitable, Ali 
delivered the following sermon 1 to the Medinites, warn¬ 
ing them of the dangers that threatened and urging them 
to unite before it was too late:— 

“Beware 1 Satan has gathered his forces. IBs 
army is multiplying. Due to this (The Satanic forces 
at ’work ) tyranny and lies attract people to them. They 
blame me, without rhyme or reason. They have not 
clone iustfee to rue. They demand I com me the right 
which they themselves have abandoned; they demand 
from me blood for blood which they themselves have 
shed. ! fin their insinuations they say that li had partici¬ 
pated in the murder how could they he acquitted, but 
if they murdered him without my permission, it is they 
who are guilty. Their (repeated) demand for taking 
vengeance upon the murderers (oi Uthmanj is demand¬ 
ing mrik Irom a woman who hits dried up. Once again 
they wilt it to revive the innovations of Uthnian which 
are done away with, O thou persons! who suffered 
losses and now invite me to war, come before me. I am 
under all circumstances satisfied with the teachings of 
the Qur’an and the Holy Prophet. If they refuse to 

•i. SermOfI No- Sfl- 
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. i hide; by Ok 1 orders of the Qur’an and the Holy Prophet, 
the sword whieli helps the upholders of truth and des¬ 
troys those of falsehood shall settle the mailer. Ii is 
.surprising that they invite tylc to war. May God curse 
them! War can no vet frighten me into submission. 

I ji.tn not afraid oJ death. I have absolutely vio douhl 
of blamd 5 

AH Prepares for War against Mu'awiya 

Thus resolved to make the sword ibe arbiter between 
Mu'awiyEi and himself Ah prod aimed an expedition to 
Syria, Levies were ordered. Despatches were senl to 
Basra y Kufa and Figypt to send reinforcements and 
whatever succour ihey con hi. Haying completed these 
prepara lions, he declared a Jihad againsl Mu'awiya, 
aiitl exhorted the men of Medina to join the ranks of 
hjlmn. “Now or never”, said Ali h ‘Tf you fail lo fight, 
you will lose power ;md diesc accursed schismatics will 
destory the solidarity of Islam. Perhaps the T ,ord wil I sot 
right that which ibe nations are setting wrong.” This 
appeal fed on deal cars, and ihe people did not respond 
to the Caliph's call, 1 ho ranks of All were very thin 
indeed.. 

Again be called the people together* ascended the 
pulpit aud harangued (he Faithful in the following 
sermon* 1 known to history as “The Blessings of Jihad”. 

“Jihad is one of the doors of heaven. God .opens 
it. for his friends and saints. It is the dress of piety, 
It i-s a. useful and beneficial armour (in which the Faith¬ 
ful should be dad}. It is a strong shield (for the Believers 
in Faith). Tf a man gives it up, God will make him 
wear (he robes of disgrace and shame. He will get the 
wrapper of misfortune. Verily* he shah be dishonoured 
and shall never get justice and fair play. 

Beware! T urge you to figbl day and night, openly 
and secreliy, against this community (the followers of 
Mu’awiya). I tell you to attack them before they attack 

1. Nalif-aJ.Raly^tLa, Sermon No. 31. 
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us. By Godl The people who had fought in their 
homes (in self-defence) have been disgraced. Von air 
shifting your responsibilities to others, and ibis will result 
in your ruin and destruction. Your houses will be 
occupied. Behold! this brother (Mu'awiva) is en¬ 
tering Amber with his cavalry. He has killed Hasan 
bin Hasan Bakri> the governor of that place. He has 
displaced your cavalry from its arsenal, I am told that 
one of .his soldiers entered (he house of a non-Muslim 
woman and took away all her ornaments and jewels. 
She could not repulse him but cried [or help. His 
army returned with huge booty. None of them was 
wounded nor was any drop of their blood shed. Now' 
if any dies of grief 1 by hearing this tragic news, he cannot 
be blamed. Ilis death* will rather be a blessing. It 
is both wonderful and heart-rending that though they 
(Mu’awiya's followers) are misguided and mistaken, 
yet they are united’ and though you are the upholders 
of a true cause, you are disunited and divided. May 
you become the target of arrows! they kill you and 
you cannot destroy them. They fight against you arid 
you evade fighting. God's commandnaents are being 
defied, and sins are committed (in open day light), 
and you see these things passively as submissive on¬ 
lookers, When T order you to march in the summer 
season, you request me to delay the departure till the hot 
season is over; when T order you to march in the winter 
season, you complain of excessive cold and want me to 
postpone the inarch till the cold season is over. These 
arc lame excuses. If you are afraid of the excessive 
heat or cold you will run away at the sight of the sword. 
O men! although none of you deserves to be called a 
man! O dreaming children! O Foolish human beings! 
How i wish I could not see you or recognise you 

l Such wa .1 thr sanctity of the ubsr-reance of ihe iTcarir-- anti cnpil rat:is v.‘he- 
O.ht entered wilh a Muslim jjt noo-MusIim, that any breach of any cf thek clauses 
,,-ji nol onty onniirififcil scandalous bul tnnlamounl to the death of (hr mins,. 
According u> the Arab code oF nobility, a. w]j<i Fhftrd ii> fulfil ^ emrlmct 

said ii'j have suffered 1 9i«: sii ^act ilirioe hii honour—an aeL vi'oi-se (' -in 

filiynical death. 
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By God, I am ashamed at the sight of you. May God 
destroy you. You have broken my heart. You have 
made me lose my temper. You have always made me 
dnnk the draught of sorrow. You have upset all my 
platis, through your sins and disobedience. The 
yuraish now say thai (he son of Aim Talib is undoubted^ 
iv brave but ignorant of the art ol'war. May God bless 
diem. Is there any one from amongst their ranks who 
was more steadfast than J was in war? Why, 1 have 
been fighting in wars since I was barely twenty years 
old, and now I am sixty. But suggestions and plans 
are Of little value to men who do not act upon them.” 

The Rebellion of TaUw and Zubalr 


In tins sermon, one hears, once Ugain, the ring of 
authority in Alt's voice. How irksome it must have 
been ior one of his temperament to have endured for so 
hnig tire insolence of Mu’awlya and the jibs of the Meccan 
Quraish, to Tiave brooked the defection of Talha and 
Zubair without, resort lo arms, to have persisted in 
negotiations and attempts at compromise when his whole 
nature must liave cried out for action. Now at last 
his duly to Islam js clear, his head is high, his voice 
defiant, he stands forth m the pulpit an a true leader of 
men. Unfortunately die call to action came loo late, 
lie enemies of Ali had spread such uncertainly among 
the people that they remained frozen to Jus appeals, not 
Knowing which cause was the rightful one, that of Ali or 
thai: of the avengers of’ Uthman. 

At tliis point, while endeavouring to raise an army 
against the distant enemy in Syria, Ali received the news 
o danger nearer home. T&lha and Zubair were in 
rtpen rebellion. The first civil war was about to begin. 
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The Mustering of All’s forces 

The people of Medina did not know which way to 
turrij whether to support All or the cause of Utlmrari, 
Not sure on whose side lay the right they were reluctant 
to take qp artffe against MiTawiya in Syria and even 
more perturbed at fighting against TaJha and Zubair, 
who had been the (rusted friends of the Holy Prophet 
anti loyal followers of (be three previous Orthodox 
Caliphs. They had known and respected Ali as the 
"'Great Lion 71 but his repeated, and uncharacteristic 
attempts at conciliation seemed to argue guilt and com¬ 
plicity in Uchman’s murder. There were very few who 
were willing to become involved in a civil war for a 
cause they held'to be doubtful. Abbey 1 de Marigney 
describing All’s difficulties in raising troops to fight 
against Syria goes on to point out the still greater danger 
threatening Ah from nearer home:— 

4( But while Ah was endeavouring to guard against a 
distant enemy, (Mu’awiya), a party Vcas formed even in 
Arabia which was so much the more formidable because 
the famous Aishah, the Caliph's (Ali’s) inveterate enemy, 
was at the head of it. She was the mainspring, and as 
it were, the soul of that conspiracy against Ali, and at 
her house the conspirators assembled to debate on such 
measures as were proper to be taken .for securing the 

1. Abbe de Maiginy—Hiitory of the Arabians under the Caliphs, Vet tl- 
p. 16 and 38, Publisher? T« Fkyae, D. Wilson and X. Durham. Lcmdam Ediu&u 
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success of Lheir plot. And (.here appeared, either per¬ 
sonally nr by deputies, the whole house of Uimyya, who 
concurred in the design of revenging the death of 
Uthnian, who was one ol their Jamily. 

Ali had always looked upon the Mcdiiiites as his 
main prop and stay but lie was powerless to move them 
in the face of (he propaganda of his enemies, Abbe de 
Marigncy 1 says:— 

i£ I'hough All was well beloved of the people, though 
■ they well knew dial he was Fairly elected, and though 
he was allowed to be 'the best orator of die age, yet ins . 
harangue was far from having the desired HTect. 
Instead of loud acclamations and the readiness which he 
expected his friends would have shown to take up arms 
without delay, and which was so necessary in order to 
prevent the spreading of a revolt, he had the mortifica¬ 
tion of finding a universal silence and backwardness 
amongst them, the fear of a civil war seeming to have 
tied up their tongues, as well as frozen their zeal for his 

cause/ 5 , 1 . 

“Ziyad ibn Hanlela, a person of eminent rank and 
distinguished valour was so moved at the indifference 
shown by bis countrymen, that he voluntarily stepped 
up to Ah and said, “Let Whosoever hold back, we will be 

forward/’ if „ , , . , , 

Anxious above nail to show the JVfedinites that he hau 
not been a party to (Jthman’s murder, All next referred 
the matter to the religious Doctors of Law r who, after 
due deliberation delivered the following judgment:— 
“The Imam (Caliph) Ulhman, the master of Two 
Testimonies* did not die by the hand of the master 
(Ah) of two-Testa monies/' # t 

This pronouncement established the innocence 01 
AJi in the eyes of the Mediniies who now felt more 

t!'c Maigiriy—Hiitorv of lhe ArsbiSo* urtd*f lb*Caliph** Vftt -■ 'h 
p. ift and Puijliihcrs T, Put"* 1 - ]i - Wilfon and 1. Durham, I^ndon- 

E ' :lL r JbfUi. of Two TeBtamOPio denoted, ihc Command ™oj the 

vho an the h<r*l rtf line Kli&tm trkUfird the two eaiditwl I yIM 

a nant but our Gad Md f?J Muhammad {mwy p*JM* h* upon bun; Hi''* ft***^- 
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willing to defend him. When the judgment was de¬ 
livered, Abu Khotada, a prominent Ansar, drew his 
sword, saying, 41 The Holy Prophet, upon whom be 
peace, girt me with this sword which has lain sheathed 
For a long time, but now it is the proper moment to mi- 
aheath i( against these hypocrites who have led the 
believers in faith astray,” At this the people promised 
unanimously to defend Ali but he was still unable to 
muster more than nine hundred men. 

Realising the pitiful inadequacy of his forces and 
being anxious, above all, to avoid shedding Muslim -yf 
blood, lie made one last attempt at conciliation, writing 
a personal appeal to Talha and Zubair to obey him For 
the sake of Islam. 

Alps Letter of Conciliation to Talha and Zubair 

Writing to the two grcai warriors Aii said, 

Verily both of you know very well, a 1 though you 
pretend to be in ignorance of it, that 1 did not take a 
step towards the people, but on the contrary they took 
a step towards rnc, I did not ask them to swear allegi¬ 
ance to me, but they themselves came to me. I con¬ 
ceded to their request. Both of you also st epped towards : 
me and took the oath of fealty. People did not either ■ 
swear allegiance to me through any dread of fear, not 
from hope of any worldly gain or profit. So if you took 
the oath voluntarily, how can you retrace and recant? 

If you swore under compulsion, even then you have 
proved the case against yourself because you outwardly 
preferred ohedienee to me, and concealed your (inward) 
treachery from me. By God! such hypocrisy never 
fitted Muhajirs of your calibre. There was a good deal 
Of scope left for you before you took the oath, hut as soon 
as you took it, no margin was left to you for recanting 
that holy contract into which you entered of your own 
free will. 

You say that I am the murderer ufUtliman. Come 
forward and let those people of Medina who did not 
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take sides with either of us judge between you and me. 
Their judgement will reveal what we each did at that 
occasion, O experienced old men! Repent of what 
you did. Ft is had enough that you have incurred the 
odium of the people of this world, but consider that in 
the life to come } you will face hell (for your abode), as 
Well as bearing disgrace on earth! 1 * 

The letter had no effect whatsoever on the course 
of the rebellion, which continued as Aishah had plan¬ 
ned it. 

As shall . 1 s part in the Rebellion 

U is necessary to digress for a moment and to con¬ 
sider die part played by A i shah in fomenting the re¬ 
bellion, 

Aishah had long hated Alb Strained relations arc 
said to have existed between them even while the Holy 
Prophet was alive. In 633 A,D, when the Holy Prophet 
was returning with her from an expedition, some 
mischief-mongers maliciously spread slanderous gossip 
about her, but God vindicated her honour in Chapter 
XXIV, verse Tl of the Qurian. Ali, however, she 
thought, had doubted her virtue and from that day she 
had har boured agrudge again si him. Moreover, All’s 
wife Fatima, was the step daughter ofAishah, and there 
scorns to have been no love lost between the step-mother 
and the step-daughter either. Aisha.li also wished 
that, when the aged Utinman died, her own kinsman, 
Znbair, should become Caliph. When Uthman was 
assassinated she was not in Medina, having gone to 
Mecca a few weeks previously to perform the pilgrimage, 
I he news of the Caliph'S murder reached her when she 
was on the way back. She returned immediately to 
Mecca and addressed the citizens thus:— 

O yc people! The rebels of different provinces have 
murdered the innocent Uthman. These people framed 
some charges against the Caliph at the outset, and when 
they could not prove them, they rebelled against him. 
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What had been ordained as unlawful by God was made 
lawful by the regicides. They broke die .sanctity of the 
city of the Holy Prophet., in the sacred month of Haj. 
They plundered and looted the citizens. By God I 
A single finger of Uthman was more precious than all the 
possessions of the regicides. The mischief has not been 
crushed. It befits you now to seek satisfaction on these 
murderers. It is vengeance alone that can vindicate 
Islam’s honour,” 

This fiery address ses a match to the smouldering fire 
of discontent. The fir£t to respond to Aishah’s call was 
Abdullah ibn Amur, the Uthman id governor of Mecca. 
Those Umayyads who had fled from Medina after [he 
ghastly murder of Uthman now also joined Aishah. 
Walid ibn Uqaba, Yala bin Umayya, the ex-governor 
of Yemen t and a host of other malcontents, were only 
too ready to make common cause against Ali, and when 
Talbu and Zubair came over to Aishah, many more of 
the dissatisfied Quraish clamoured to join in the re¬ 
bel Lion. 

Aishah, advocated a march on Medina, arguing 
that it was best “to uproot the malady root and branch”. 
Some of her followers proposed that they should march 
to Syria and join with Mifawiya, others that they should 
attack Kufa. The proposals were much debated and 
deliberated. Many feared to invade Medina, believing 
the Medinitcs to be solidly behind AJi; others distrusted 
the character of Mu’awiya wdio had the reputation of 
being treacherous. Finally, seeing that no conclusion 
seemed likely to be reached, fallia proposed a march 
on Basra: “For urged he, “most of iUs inhabitants will 
make common cause with us because Ibn Amir, the ex^ 
governor of Basra (now deposed by Ali) was a good 
friend and staunch supporter of Uthman and even now 
>• commands a good deal of influence in Basra and the 
neighbourhood/* 

At long last, it was upon Basra that the rebels decided 
to march. 
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Aishah Collects an army to March on Basra 

Throwing ofT the veil ordained on her sex Aishah 
now took command of the army. The money to equip 
it came from the Yemen treasury, brought to Mecca 
by the governer whom Ali had deposed. To raise the 
men proved no difficulty. Proclamations were made 
iti the city of Mecca, to the beat of drums, and circular 
letters were carried by envoys into the surrounding 
countryside. Always the theme was “Vengeance”, 
“Vengeance for the murder of Uthman,” The emo¬ 
tions of the people were inflamed to the fever pitch; — 

“The Mother of the Faithful”, the messages ran, 
“together with Talha and Zubair, is leading an army 
to Basra and whosoever has any spark of faith left in 
him let him come and join the ranks lo defend the reli¬ 
gion and fight to avenge Uthman’s martyrdom. TT he 
has not the means for the journey, he will be provided 
with conveyance, arms, accoutrements and other neces¬ 
sary equipment.” This appeal met with a ready res¬ 
ponse from the servile masses, who joined the ranks 
in large numbers. Assembling these troop, the Mother 
of rhe Faithful urged them to fight to the last against 
Ali and the Medimtcs. Talha and Zuhair exhorted 
them to show feats of heroic gallantry in the impending 
holy war, for, as they both said, “We have left Medina 
and its people in a quandary. Right has been mixed up 
with wrong in such a way that the people know not 
which way to turn. Let Mecca rise up and teach a 
lesson to the traitors who have slain the innocent 
Caliph.” 

To stir them up still further, Aishah quoted the 
following verse of the Holy Qur’an: — 

■ “And if two parties of the believers quarrel, 
make peace between them; but if one of them 
acts wrongly towards the other, fight that which 
acts wrongfully until it returns to Allah's com¬ 
mand; then if it returns, make' peace between 
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them with justice and ant equitably; for Allah 
loves those who act equitably/ 1 

(The Qura’n 49; 9} 

Then, with all the emphasis at her command, she 
urged ihe Muslims to avenge Uthman’s murder, for* 
said she, “Yesterday they have killed Uthmau, and 
tomorrow they may lay hands on any one they like. 
Are they not taxing ibe Faith of the believers by letting 
the assassins go scot-free, and encouraging the mischief 
mongers by a policy of vacillation? Some three 
thousand volunteers joined the ranks of the Meccans, 
of whom one hundred were note worthy citizens and 
warriors who had made a name in the previous wars. 
Aishah, mounting on a camel, took command of the 
army, and the cavalcade set ofif. The other widows of 
the Holy Prophet accompanied Aishah part of the way, 
one of them, Hafta, the daughter of the late Caliph 
Umat the Great, was persuaded only with great diffi¬ 
culty from followirig Aishah for die whole of the ex¬ 
pedition. As the women parted, they wept bitterly, for 
the uncertainty of fortune that lay in store, and so' our 
chroniclers call it “The Day of Tears/* 

Desertion Amongst Aishah 9 5 Followers 

The cavalcade had marched only a few stages before 
the confederates began to quarrel, the point at issue 
being w ho, in the event of victory, would be the Caliph, 
Talluj or Zubair Some of them felt that the decision 
should be left to the people or Medina, a project which 
was quite delestahle to the majority, .Aishah tried in 
vain to silence the arguments by declaring them pre¬ 
mature but doubt had begun its insidious damage. 
Soon rumours were circulating that Talha and Zubair 
were using the garb of religion to cloak their personal 
motives of ambition and self-aggrandisement. Like the 
people of Medina, the confederates now began to find 

the issue most perplexing. As the first heat of their 
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emotions subs]tied find cooler reason took over* they 
began to say, "We do not know on which side lies the 
right. On the one side is the Mot he r of the Faithful, 
and on the other side is the Commander of the Faithful 
It is better to retire until such time as things are shown in 
their right and true perspective.” 

The first to desert was Sa’mt, the ex^goveruor of 
K.ufa h who turned hack to Mecca. Hearing the con¬ 
federate bai lie-cry of “On to Bnsra, to exterminate die 
godless Killers of Uthman,” he retorted, “Why go so 
farV The objects of your vengeance (Tallin and 
Zubair) are riding on their camels before you. Kill 
them and return home.” This was indeed dangerous 
talk and calculated to spread unease throughout the 
whole of Aishah's forces. The next person to be over¬ 
come with doubts about the possible outcome of their 
mission was to be none other than Aishah herself. 

Aishah at Hau’ab 

As Aishah’s forces came up to the watering-place 
near the village of Hau’ab, the dogs of the village came 
out and barked at her. This reminded her of a saying 
of the Holy Prophet Muhammad (may peace be upon 
him) who one day T while sitting amidst his wives, said, 
“Oh I know which of you is the one at whom the dogs 
of ILuf ab will bark. She will be in a cri deal state, with 
an imminent danger facing her.” Great!y alarmed, 
she asked the name of the place, and on being told it 
was, Hau'ab, muttered in terror, l \ll is T, it is I, that 
wretched woman about whom,the Apostle of God made 
the prediction. I will not take another step forward 
in' this unlucky expedition.” She then repeated the 
verse of the Qur’an.:-— 

“And God ia the unseen in the heavens and earth, 
and to Him is returned the whole of the affair^ 
therefore serve Him and rely on Him, and thy Lord 
is not heedless of what you do.” 

(The Qur’an 
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Dismounting from her camel she insisted on staying 
the night at the village. Greatly alarmed by her change 
of heart, and fully realising the damage it must do to 
their cause, Talha and Zubair made some peasants 
swear on oath that the village was not, and never had 
been called Hau T ab. Still Aishah. could not overcome 
her fears.. Not a {boI would she move. 

Talha and Zubair are said to have hit upon another 
ruse. They instructed their cavalry to ride some 
distance ahead and then to return at full gallop, shouting 
“Quick! Quid! Here comes Ali and his troops.This 
brought th£ desired result. Aishah, apprehensive of 
the danger, immediately ordered her troops to break 
camp with all haste and, swiftly, ousting her came!, was 
soon leading her army on the road to Basra. The lies 
told by the followers of Talha and Zubair are said by the 
historians to have been the first public lies since the es¬ 
tablishment of Islam. 

Aisbah Negotiates with the Governor of Basra 

As Aishah's army came within sight of the city, 
Uthman ibn Hanif, the Ahd Governor of Basra, sent 
two men to ask the Mother of the Faithful die cause of 
her arrival thither with an army. Aishah replied, 
( T swear by Almighty God, that a woman of my rank 
and position can never hide the truth; and no mol her 
can conceal anything from her sons. The bare fact are 
i - before you, that the rebels from die various tribes in¬ 
vaded Medina, violated its sanctity, and caused mischief. 
These rebels had given refuge to the regicides. They 
stand guilty of condemnation before God and His 
Apostle, Besides tIds, they shed the blood of the inno- 
» cent Caliph. Whatever money was unlawful for them 
was captured by them as booty. They transgressed 

J l, | upon the holiness of the household of the Holy 
; F rophet, disgraced th c sanctity of Ih e hoi y month of Haj, 
pillaged the house of the Faithful, ravished the Muslim 
women, and forcefully broke into those houses into which 
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they had no right to enter. The pious Muslims have 
nol the power to free themselves from their tyranny, 
and are not a a ft: from their degradations, I have come 
out to icM the Muslims what irreparable harm is being 
done 1.0 those who arc at the mercy of the rebels,, on 
whom they commit innumerable offences. God says, 

“It does no good to chastise them. But (it is 
advantageous indeed) to give charity, or to intro- ' 
duce reform amongst die believers.” 

We stand here For reformation, which has been 
ordained by God and His Apostle to be enforced on 
every Muslim man and woman. This is our objective, 
in the pious attainment of which we are inviting your 
help; and wc arc here to restore better relations between 
the believers in faith—-a duty incumbent on. every man 
and woman.” 

Aishalfs address, calculated to appear as though she 
had no other desire but to bring the murders ofUthman 
to hook, won over a good many of the Busraites to her 
side. Tn reality, however, she was under the slogan 
“Vengeance for Uthman”, delivering a deadly attack 
on All’s authority. Uthman ibrt Hanif, the Alid 
Governor of Basra, realised this 4 only too well and, ah 
though anxious to avoid civil war, he decided to hold 
his forces in readiness to defend the city. 

Uthman ifon Hanif Rallies the Busraites 

Addressing the Busarites, Uthman ibn Hariif told 
them of his decision to oppose any attempt by Aishah to 
occupy the city, with the Pul 1 force of arms. 

5, 0 yc people! You have sworn allegiance to God, 
Whose hand is ov*r youriiamh. Whosoever will recant 
his allegiance will himself tie the sufferer but whosoever 
will fulfil his undertakings will be recompensed by God. 

I swear by God that had there been a worthier candidate 
than Ah for the Caliphate, he would not have accepted 
this burden of (his charge. Had the people sworn 
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allegiance to any one else except ALL, the later would 
have also sworn allegiance to him. All would have 
obeyed that Caliph blindly. Remember that All had 
no ill will against any of the companions of the Holy 
Prophet, Both Talha and Zubair took the oath of 
fealty to All, but their aim in taking such an oath was 
not to obey God Instead of seeking recompense from 
God they seek recompense from men Now both of 
these assert that they took the oath under compulsion, 
when the sword was placed on their necks. Wc have to 
sec what the opinion of the masses is. Where there 
is the majority, there lies the torch of guidance. It 
is an open secret that the majority has elected Ali as 
Caliph. Is there any further doubt, then, where the 
truth lies ?” 

After Utliman ibn Hanif’s address, his deputy 
governor, Hakim ibn J aba la ascended the pulpit and 
told the people that should the confederates of Mecca 
enter the city, they would be opposed with all the might 
of their arms, He went on to add that should all the 
people leave him, he would nevertheless fight all alone 
against the Meccans, and that he would jump over all 
the hurdles that came in the way of truth and right. 
Those who fell while fighting them [the Meccans) would 
earn the crown of martyrdom. 

In spite of these impassioned pleas, Ibn Hanif 
was able to muster only one thousand men who 
were willing to make common cause with Ali and who 
would swear never to allow the Meccan army to enter 
their city unopposed- For the most part tire Busraites 
were as uncertain as the Medmii.es had been about 
which side was in the right and they were anxious to 
remain uncommitted in the struggle'to come. 

Utjuuan ibn Hanif opens Hostilities against 
Aisliak 

Uthman ibn Hanif led his thousand men out of the 
cky walls and encamped on the left of Murbid* Aishalds 
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army lay to the right of Murbid. Before the general 
battle was joined, representatives of each of the opposing 
forces followed the usual Arab custom of declaiming the 
righteousness of their cause and the valour of their 
warriors. After Talha and Zubair had each said their 
say, Aishah herself addressed the Busraites, trying to 
establish the innocence of the Caliph Uthman and the 
guilt of the men who bad rebelled against him. Her 
speech proved effective. Not only did it win over 
some oT the moderates to her side but. it also started 
a good deal of argument and disagreement amongst 
l he ranks of I bn HamPa small army* tempers run¬ 
ning so high that tne men began throwing stones at 
one another. 

In retaliation, one of the tribesmen oi the Banu 
$a’d, who had joined with the Busarites, began to taunt 
Talha and Zubair, * 4 You were the chosen disciples 
of the Holy Prophet, “he said,’* and you defended him 
by risking your lives in a)] the wars that he fought, f 
see that (he Mother of the Faithful is with you. Have 
you also brought your own womenfolk with you ? 
Both answered in the negative. Thereupon, he said,,” 
It is deplorable indeed that you protected your women 
in your homes by leaving diem behind, while you 
brought vour mother, Aishah, on the battlefield, to 
confront idle swords and spears of the warring party. 
Ytjtu did not show any respect or consideration to her. 
Is this just?” 

Another of t he Arabs addressing himself directly to 
Aishah said, “O Mother of the Faithful I The murder 
of Uthinan w as a thing of lesser significance than your 
uncahed-for arrival here on this camel. God gave you 
the veil I for protection, but you have rent it to pieces. 
What a shame and a slur on the Holy Prophet a memory 
to forego the sanctity of the veil, and to abandon female 
nr woman’s propriety! The selfsame persons who 
witness your war-mongering endeavour will also be a 
witness of your (moral and physical death, if you have 
come here of your own free will, return back to your 
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house; and if you have been brought here by force 
under compulsion, then aak for help and you will find 
enough Muslims here to conduct you to your home with 
honour and safety/’ Another asked Talha and Zubair, 
“Was not Ali duly elected, and yet here you are, re¬ 
canting that very oath with which you hound yourself 
in chains ofloyalty to that duly elected Caliph ?”. 

By this time excitement amongst both armies had 
reached fever pilch and general hostilities commenced 
with an attack led by Ibn KaniPs deputy, Hakim ibn 
J&bala, The Busraifccs rained volleys of arrows on the 
Meccans, who nevertheless managed to check their 
advance. The battle continued until nightfall; the 
armies separating at sunset until dawn of the following 
day. Hakim, carried away by his loyalty to Ali, hurled 
curses and abuse on Aishah; while Aishah, already 
sickened by the shedding of Muslim blood, began vainly 
to try and stop the fighting. When night fell at the 
end of the second day both armies had suffered losses, 
the heaviest being on Ibn UaniTs side* 

The Temporary Truce 

On the evening of the second day envoys were 
exchanged at sunset and Aishah made overtures of peace. 
Uthmao Ibn Hanif accepted her terms and a truce was 
declared* 

The exact terms of the truce are shrouded in mystery. 
Some chroniclers say that i L was agreed to send envoys 
from both sides to Medina, there to enquire into the 
causes of the present rebellion. Should it be tsmblished 
that an oath of allegiance had been extracted from 
Tama and Zubair under compulsion or coercion, Uth- 
man ibn Hanif, the then governor of Busra, was to hand 
over the city peacefully to the confederates of Mecca* 
If this were not proved, then the Meccans would leave 
the city gladly, and return to Mecca. The story of this 
i compromise is probably a myth. 
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The Compromise a Myth 

According to the Shi’kc chroniclers the chief envoy 
of the Busrahe& is said to have been Kab bin Sur, the 
Qazi of Busra, On reaching Medina, he is alleged to 
have gone straight to the Mosque where the people had 
already assembled for the Friday prayers* There he is 
said to have demanded in a loud voice, the answer to 
the whole vexed question of the loyalty of Talha and 
Zubair: u O yc people of Medina ! n his words ran s £ T 
have been appointed as arbiter arid ambassador by the 
Rusaritcs, and have come to ash you whether Talha 
and Zubair look the oath under compulsion, or volun¬ 
tarily, without any dread or fear.” At once Usama bin 
Zakl stood up and said, “Both these gentlemen were 
made to take the oath under threat and force. 1 ' At 
this hot words passed between Usama and Sahl ibn 
II aniT (brother of Uthmart ibn Hanif, the Alid governor 
of Busra) and they would have come to blows* had not 
the people intervened Then kiohaih bin Sunan, Abu 
bin Zaid, and Muhammad bin Eusaluma, rose up in 
support of Usama’s views, creating chaos and confusion 
among the listening congregation. Once again the 
Medinites began to be divided amojlg&l themselves, 
faction against faction, camp against camp ai}d tribe 
againsl tribe. 

l'o the impartial observes it seems highly unlikely 
that itie envoys ever went to Medina at all. More 
probably the whole story of the compromise was fabri¬ 
cated by the ShTiies to strengthen their case, Tt appears 
incomprehensible that the envoys from Busra could have 
entered Medina without AlFs knowledge, that they could 
have entered the Mosque (straightway after their arrival), 
which was thronged with All’s supporters, and have 
dared to address the congregation on such an inflam¬ 
matory issue, without let or hindrance of any kind. 
Even more unlikely is it that they could have left Medina 
without Ali’s-having been informed of what had hap¬ 
pened. In (he face of such improbable details it is hard 
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to draw any other inference than that die story is a 
myth* originating in the unbalanced religious fervour 
of the partisans. 

On the other hand historical facts seem to suggest 
that Ali was not in Medina at (he time when the envoys 
are supposed to have gone Lhere, but on the Medina- 
Busra road, encamped at ar-Rabaza. 

AH at ar-Rafea£A 

With only nine hundred men willing to light on his 
side, Ali had been obliged to abandon the Syrian cam¬ 
paign against Mu’awiya, deciding instead, after his 
conciliatory letter to Talha and Zubair had failed* to 
use his small Force against Aishah’s rebellion. Hearing 
that she was marching on Basra he set out along the 
Busra road. Realising, however, that tits army was 
by no means adequate For the task in hand, He made 
camp at ar-Rabaza, there to collect rc-inforcements. 
For this he sent envoys to the outlying tribes, of which 
the first to declare in his favour were the Barm Tay 
and the Banu Asad. t 

Saecd ibn Ubdd, the chief of the Banu lay, ap¬ 
proached Ali and said Commander of the Faithful! 
There are some w T ho do not speak openly what is in their 
heart, but such is not the case with me. I have always 
held you in the greatest esteem. I have looked upon 
you as die Imam (Spiritual guide) both openly and 
secretly, and have resolved to light against your enemies 
wherever I meet them. I consider you a person of the 
highest merit, more worthy than any one of this or any 
other age to be called a superman. Stretch forth thy 
hand .” Then clasping the Cali ph A hand in his, he 
swore the oath of allegiance to him, t hen followed the 
men of Banu Tay. The men of Banu Asad, too, paid 
allegiance to All, but many other tribes held themselves- 
aloof from his cause, wishing to see how events would 
turn out. 

From ar-Rabaza Alt also wrote letters to the pro- 
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vincial governors asking for men and money, hi 
particular he hoped that the Kufans might come to his 
aid. Meanwhile all tie could do was to wait. As far 
as can be determined he was in ar-Rabaza when the 
news of HaniPs truce with Aisha reached him. Cer¬ 
tain K 1 the news displeased him for he wrote the follow¬ 
ing 1 letter to Hamf;— 

"Galling God to witness* 1 say that the rebels swore 
allegiance and then broke it. The devil has instigated 
diem to follcyw a path which is not acceptable to God. 
These people are not afraid of God’s wrath. When they 
return to you* persuade them to stick to that path of 
fidelity which they have deserted (at Medina). Tf 
they submit, behave kindly towards them, Should 
they persist in their treachery, fight with them until 
God decides between us. 

I am writing this letter from my camp at ar-Rabaza 
and am coming toward you with all speed. 1 

Jf t Umar Abu Nasr, s author of Khulfa-i^Muhammad, 
is to be credited. All is said to have despatched a sub¬ 
sequent note to Utinman ihn Iianif to the following 
effect;— 

Talha and Zubair have sworn allegiance to me under 
no compulsion. Even if they did do it under fear or 
compulsion, such a constraint was used on them for 
preserving solidarity of Islam and not for creating 
discord amongst the believers. If they recanl from 
what they have sw^orn, and they are aiming at enforcing 
my abdication, they are without any excuse. If there 
is any other grievance besides their aspiration to the 
Caliphate, I am willing to consider it* 5 ’ 

Tills second note, if it can be considered authentic* 
would support the view that Ah had heard that envoys 
had indeed been sent from Busra to Medina to deter¬ 
mine whether or not Talha and Zubair had been co- 

(. MahjaJ Ealagh*. Vul II, JX^C 3Sff. Pubishcn GbuMm All Be 

Son*. Lahnrc. , , . a u 

2, Ujiiu A|)u Nau^KEnjlfari-Muhammiu) . Urdu iruulatiuii, 1^ ^ |r “‘ 
;4uH*mni3id. I'onipati. htbliihcn Idiri^Ftu 1 ^ Urdu* LflJtwe, p, ” [C3!i' , Mi 
uu AJI), 
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erced into swearing allegiance. 

All Hopes for Peace 

While at ar-Rabaza Ali persisted in his attempts 10 
avert civil war. One of his sermons at that time bears 
witness to the peacable nature of his Intentions. 

“Praised be Lord, Who has bestowed on us a re¬ 
ligion whereby those tribes who fought internecine tribal 
wars were united. Peace prevailed in the land until 
this ruler (Caliph Uthman) fell by the hands of those 
whom the devil had led t as tray; and they raised rebellion 
in the land. However, it was but natural that friction 
should creep up amongst die believers, as it had crept 
before in other nations, and we must invoke God's help 
in averting the calamity.” Then turning to his son, 
Hasan, he said," Whatsoever is, exists of necessity. 
And remember a time will come when iht people shall 
be divided into seventy three sects, the worst of which 
will be those that shall set me at naught and will desist 
in following my example. You have known it and seen 
it; wherefore stick to your religion and be directed in the 
right way, for it is what your holy Prophet has ordained. 
Leave alone what is too hard for you, till you test it 
with the Qur’an, and stand by what the Qurian ap¬ 
proved, and reject what it disapproveth. Delight in 
God (for being your Lord), in Islam (for being your 
religion), in Muhammad (for being your Prophet), 
and in the Qur’an (for being your guide).” 

Shortly after this Ali was to hear that Busra had 
born occupied by Aislmh and her confederates, but 
’ft even as he marched out of his encampment to go to the 
i relief of that city, be still hoped to be able to work out a 
policy ofwhai is today termed as “peaceful co-existcnce”. 
When asked by an Arab chief, I bn Rafaa, what his in¬ 
tentions were All replied:— 

“What I will have and what I intend is peace; if 
they (the rebels) will accept it. Failing this we will 
leave them alone to their pig-headed rashness. We 
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will do whatever is just on our part, and bear privations 
with patience”, ' L CiiL' J said Ihn Raiaa, what will 
happen if it does not satisfy them?” “Then” said, 
All, ,( wc will leave them alone so long as they lot us 
alone. If riot, as a last resort we must defend ourselves.” 

The Sunnite View of the Rebellion 

At this point, with temporary truce declared at 
Busra between Aishah and Uthman ibn JIanif, it will be 
profitable to examine the Sunnite views of the rebellion, 
which are co-incident with those held by Ajshah herself 
For the Sunni authors the rebellion of Aishah, Talha 
and Zubair was prompted by the noblest of motives 
Tn support of this view' they bring forward four main 

arguments: « 

(]) That these big three did not take up arms until 
full four months had elapsed since All had assumed 
sovereign powers-ample time for him to have taken 
the regicides to task, had he genuinely wished to do so. 

That no ill will existed between Aisha.li and 
AU, the alleged abettor of her slanders. If A is bah s 
magnanimous nature could forgive the chief ri ng-lead era- 
in that piece of mis chief- irj akin g, such as H assail and 
Mistah, surelv she could have forgiven All with equai 
readiness. The subsequent conduct of Aishah towards 
Ali ? after the unfortunate incident, had always been 
affectionate and praiseworthy, and not a single instance 
could be quoted to prove otherwise. 

(Yi That the rebellion of these three was not aimed 
against All, hut against the miscreants of Basra who 
had been the ring-leaders in Uthman s s execution. In 
taking up arms against the rebels Aishah well kncw r that 
amongst them was her own real brother, Muhammad 
bin Abu Bakr but her sense of justice was so keen [Hat 
she preferred to penalise him rather than disgrace the 
law by not enforcing it. That these three were hrmly 
Convinced of the majesty of law, and, once confirmed in 
their belief, they never shrank from laying down their 
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Uves That if any error was committed by them it was 

S»Hr»!iKss 

“‘ft That ftata ttoa •« «* 

™r Islam—persons of great integrity, who had no 

ulterior' motived of self-aggrandisement, as be 

deduced from the fact that at the time of Umar s death 
the names of Talha and Zubair were included amongst 
hose S who were to appoint Ms successor. So ^ 
pulous and selfless were Talha and Zubanhat they 
withdrew from die candidature of the Caliphate m 
favour of Utl.man. Again, after the 
rTthman both these magnates swore allegiai - 
and d“lined to accept the office for themself I ron, 
the very first day of Ah ’5 accession, both insistedl dmthe 
should wreak vengeance on the murderers, and it was 
only when they were disappointed over his refusal to do 
this that they Ihemselves took to arms to dcs ° 

CU ?t would be futile to enter into a dctaileddiscu^ 
of the validity of the arguments put forward, ^ which 
ire coloured bv a spirit ol partisanship buL one thing 
which emerges as nhispuJle is the ^«~rfb£ 
blood between Ah and Talha and Zubair, \ 

Talha and Zubair went, they depicted aims 

in the most lurid colours, and similarly Ah looked with 
the deepest suspicion upon all their activities, 

Aishah’s Forces Attack Basra 

Whether the right was on Ali’s side or on Aishah’s, 
and whether or not the envoys ever went to Medm , 
one thftig is certain, the uneasy truce betwee i Aisffiffi 
and IbnHanif finally came to an end, with Aishah de- 
manding that the Alid governor of Busra admit the 
justice of the cause of Talha and Zubair and insisting 
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that he yield up rhe city 10 her forces. With Airs letter 
fresh to hand, Ihn Hanif did not feci that he could justi¬ 
fiably comply with her request* whereupon Tallin and 
Zubair resolved to seize Rusra by force. The occupation 
of Bust a was vital to their future plans as they needed 
the city (is a base for further military operations. 

Under cover of a dark and tempestuous night their 
forces surprised the city's defences and succeeded in 
occupying the Mosque. I he Han if performed prodi* 
gious feats of valour hi his attempts to dodge the assail¬ 
ants, but in vain. His house was surrounded* he was 
i&kcn prisoner and then subjected to the most outrageous 
treatment by (he Meccans, who plucked out ail Lhc hairs 
oi his beard and eyebrows by Jhe roots. According to 
some reports he was also given forty stripes before being 
thrown into prison. 

Ulhrnan Ibn Harnfs arrest did not make the Meccans 
masters of the city. His staunch deputy, Hakim I bn 
Jabala, carried on the struggle with what small Forces 
he could muster. Tbn Jabala, who had been the ring¬ 
leader of the regicides when Caliph Uthman was mur¬ 
dered, well knew what fate would be in store for him 
should lie fall into the hands of the Meccan confederates. 
His companion Ammar, also attempted to continue the 
defence ofBusra before fleeing the city but the Busa rites 
themselves, never too sure as to which side to support, 
were seized with panic and badly defeated, tn their 
frenzy the Meccans massacred every one of the enemy- 
forces in cold blood; they also dragged from their homes 
any one who might be remotely suspected of having 
been connected with the murder of the Old Caliph 
Utli man. 

The Occupation of Bnsra, October 17th, G5« A*D, 

On October the i yth, 656 A.D, Busra was occupied 
by the confederates who at once set about making 
speeches and demanding that the Busraites declare 
themselves unanimously against the Caliph Ali. Talha 
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and Zubair and Aishah also prodaimmed publicly, and 
co the beat of drums, that ii anyone suspected of com¬ 
plicity in the murder of Caliph Uthman still remained 
alive, he must be delivered up for execution. This 
order was carried out ruthlessly and in the subsequent 
“purge several hundred, very many of whom were 
certainly innocent, were slain. .Those who remained 
alive in Busra swore allegiance to Talha and Zubair 
conjointly. Talha proclaimed war on All and aster! the; 
people to join in what he called a Holy War. 

News of Aishah ? s success at Busra spread to Medina, 
Yemen. Syria, and Kufa. Her messangers waged un¬ 
ceasing propaganda against Ali and it was her hope that 
these people would rise up against Ali to avenge the 
death of Uthman. 

Ali Receives Ut hman Ibn Hanif at Dhulkhan 

With the fall of Busra, Ali realised that lie could not 
delay committing his small army foT much longer. 
Accordingly he marched as far as Du I khan on the 
Medina-Busra road. Here he was met by Uthman ibn 
Hanif who had either been set at liberty by the Mec¬ 
cans, or had escaped from jail. According to some 
authorities he had been deliberately set at liberty in 
order to show All the treatment to be expected by any¬ 
one rash enough to remain loyal 10 his cause. In any 
event, Ibn Hanif was in a sorry state when he confronted 
his Caliph, half dead from the treatment ht had received 
at the hands of the Meccans and with his beard plucked 
nut, “O Commander of the Faithful,” he said, “You 
sent me to Busra with a beard, but now 1 return to you 
disgraced without one. 31 “The privations you have 
suffered”, said Ali “are meritorious. People were well 
satisfied with the role and administration of law of my 
two predecessors {Abu Bakr and Umar). They meekly 
submitted to the third one (Caliph Uthman). At long 
last they selected me, and Talha and Zubair swore 
allegiance to me, but did not stick to their words. What 
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amazes me is the voluntary submission of the nation to 
Abu Bakr, Umar and Uthrnan and their «» warranted 
opposition to me. By God, they will soon know that 
I am in no way inferior to any of my predecessors. 

ibn HaniPs companion, Ammar also escaped irom 
Busra and is said to have joined Ali. 

Ali s Army at the time of the Occupation of Bum 

Mi spoke bravely and confidently to Uthtnan l bn 
Hanif but his confidence was hardly justified when one 
consider I he state of his army. Hie people of Medina 
continued to keep him supplied with money, arms, 
horses and camels and he had had some smalUuccesscs 
with winning over the local tribes to Ins aide. Neverthe¬ 
less he was'still hopelessly outnumbered by the con¬ 
federates and, unless substantial re-m for cements wcie 

i« weuW .011 be 

attack. All his hopes were now centred on Kuta a 

neighbouring city of Basra whose Governor Abu Musa 
Ashari had sworn allegiance to Ah at thc be ^ n “| ° f 
his Caliphate but who appeared, with the “cce^ 
Aishah’s rebellion, to be veering away from A' s cause 
like a weather cock. In order to try and win activ 
support from the Kufans Ali had sent cmvoys from 
ar-Kahaza, choosing Muhammad bin JaH-w_ 
Muhammad the son of Abu Bakr for this vitally import 
ant mission; he now eagerly awai ted the outcome of thei 
negotiations. 


CHAPTER XI 


(THE FIRST CIVIL WAR Continued) 

THE BATTLE OF THE CAMEL 


AH Attempts to Establish a Kiifan Alliance 

When Ah heard that Aishah wsls marching ors Busra, 
his thoughts turned at once to its near neighbour, Lhc 
city of Kufa. Like Busra, Kufa was a new township 
that had but lately been settled, by the Bedouin c tribes 
mostly frotn the Yemen, It was a busy, thriving com¬ 
munity, intensclcy proud of its prosperity and its rapid 
development. If the confederates envisaged mating 
Busra the centre of their activities, perhaps, Ali reasoned, 
the Kufam might consider lire advantages of becoming 
the rival capital, To this end Ali instructed his envoys 
Muhammad Ibn JafFar and Muhammad son of Abu 
Bakr in the following words:— 

fl $hould they (die people of Kufa) respond to my 
call, tell them, how I prefer them to all other subjects of 
the Commonwealth, Give them the tidings that I 
intend to make Kufa the capital of my Empire. Treat 
the Kufans with kindness, and ask them to come and 
arbitrate between ns and those that have separated from 
us. Point out to them that T am putting my trust m 
them at this critical juncture. Let them come forward 
to help die religion of God, and adopt such measures 
as may help to reconcile Lhc divided Muslims, and make 
them brethren once again.” 

The Cold Reception of the Envoys 

In spite of these assurance from Ali, Abo Musa. 
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the governor of Kufa, received the envoys coldly. 
Made cautious by the success of Aishah at Busra T he 
had decided, in spite of bis sworn allegiance to Ali 
when he had become Caliph* to follow a policy or 
strict neutrality. When the envoys delivered Aids 
letter to him, he remained silent, nor did be follow the 
usual custom of taking these ambassadors to the 
mosque, there to read tire letters they carried m the 
presence of the congregation so that every one present 
mkht have the chance to give his opinion on them, 
0 T j evening after Abu Musa had first seen Lht 
envoys bis reply, when some one asked him if he was 
willing to go out (i e. to join Ah), was, “Today mv 
opinion in not what it was yesterday, What we 
hated yesterday has drawn upon us what we see now. 
There are only two alternatives—going out (tojoin Ah) 
or sitting at home (to watch the turn ol evenla). The 
latter is an ideal way while the former is a way ol mis¬ 
chief, from which every one ought lo refrain ” None 
sitting nearby uttered a word, their silence approving 
w hat the governor had said, in spite of the sorrowful 
reproaches of the envoys whom All had sent- 

Turning towards these outraged ambassadors, Abu 
Musa then continued “the inauguration of the Caliph 
places you and your master (Ali) in an awkward posi¬ 
tion. therefore we have decided nol to engage our¬ 
selves in the struggle, unless sheer tiecessiiy compels us 
to do so. Let it be understood that we shall not take 
sides until you have rid yourselves of the murderers ol 
the Caliph Uthman. Now both of you may return to 
Ali and inform him of our decision.” 

All's reaction to this reply was to send two 
further ambassadors, the great magnates Ash tar and 
Ibn Abbas, in the hope that two such respected figure* 
might succeed where the previous envoys bad tailed. 
They, too, w r erc received coldly by Abu Musa, won 
made the following speech in response to their requesl: 

“The companions of Muhammad (may peace In 
upon him) knew more of God and His Apostle than thO& 
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who have 

S^*orjr£™ should rot assume the ah' of having 
God s authority with you, and should not ruake wa_r ™ 
Cijd Lei your followers who have come from Medina 
^taektothHr homes til l they all agree on an 
vf dkt and they know best who is to be relied up. 
The present rebellion can be appropriately epi om - 
hi diefernous sentence of the Holy ProphetMv,ha,nn,ad 
who predicted of the approaching time when he 
sire petit in it is better than lie that airtelh, and he that 
A better than he that stande.th; and he that 
standethls better than he Lhal walkedi on foot; an te 
that walked! on foot is better than he d-t ndetb 
Therefore I will give-you this advice. Sheath y o 
In take off the head of you,' lances, cut your bow¬ 
strings and take the injured into your houses t, l a so^u 
(.Ion is found to the presort crisis, and distil 

Cease. n 

Ali sends bis son Hasan to Kufa 

When Ashlar and Ibn Abbas returned unsuccessful 
IP Mi’s camp, Ali decided to make still one more bid 
for the support of the Kufans. I his time he chose nr 
imhassador no less a person than his own son lias.. , 
bd eWng that the grandson of the Holy Prophet mjist 
su'elv endear himself to the Believers m ' aith. By the 
time Hasan reached Kufa the city had become a hot¬ 
bed of intrigue. Spurred on by propaganda from 
Aishah, some of the Bedouin tnbes had declared again 
Ali while others wavered between the two cau* es. 
Abu Mu^ was anxious not in stir up open disagreeing 
and, although he received Hasan with great respect 
he did everything he could to deter him from gong to 
the Mosque to address the Kufans publicly. Hasan, 
however, was determined to deliver Ah s message to the 
people of Kufa and nothing could turn him from hi* 

resolve. 
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Accompanied by Am mar, who had 90 manfully 
defended the Alid cause at Busra, Hawaii made his way 
to the Mosque, followed by an increasing number of 
Kufans. As soon as he entered the Mosque there was a 
loud burst of applause, for Hasan was personally much 
beloved by the Believers. Tltosc Bedouine who were 
inclined towards Aishah and her cause, were however 
unwilling to be convinced of Hie justice of Alfs argu¬ 
ments and the applause rapidly gave way to tumult. 
Two letters from Aishah were produced, in which she 
had instructed die Kufans either to observe strict neu¬ 
trality 01 to go over to her side and join her army. 

After carefully studying the contents of these letters 
Hasan put a question to the Kufans;, “Did not God 
enjoin upon Aishah," he asked, “the duty of living 
quietly in her house, arid leaving it to the men to fight 
on the battlefield until the sedition was quelled? 
What an irony of fate”, he continued, that she should 
command us to do her part and has taken upon herself 
to do our part". 

This criticism of Aishah’s conduct incensed the 
opposing faction, who would not tolerate any censure 
of the Mother of the Faithful, A heated debate ensued 
but Hasan, calling upon the people to be calm, addressed 
them as follows; — 

<c Your Caliph" said he “needs your assistance. It 
is both in your interest and a duty incumbent upon you 
to help him. Can you give any reason F01 refusing him 
help? Is there any one who can reasonably accuse 
him of having shown any covetous inclinations, or with¬ 
holding or perverting justice? Gan anyone amongst 
you say that he lb rust himself into the Caliphate, or that 
he proved himself unworthy oT this dignity in any way? 
Beware of those rebels who pretend to have taken up 
arms to avenge the murder of GaJiph Uthman. Q ye 
people of Kufal the avenging of Uthman is only a pre¬ 
lect to dethrone the Caliph, (Ali) and it is this which is 
i heir real aim. Ali was unanimously elected at Medina, 
and Talha and Zubair, who now lead the rebels, took 
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the oath of allegiance to him. They were the first to 
support my father, and now arc the first to Forswear him. 
Therefore come and do what is good, and forbid what is 
evil.” 

This moving address had the desired effect. The 
heads of the various tribes declared that, since they had 
sworn allegiance to Ah, who had made several overtures 
to them through various envoys, it was high time for 
them to comply with the commands of their Caliph, 
The magnetic personality of Hasan, his attractive and 
pleasing manner and his great personal popularity had 
succeeded, at long last, where all oLher envoys had failed. 
The hearts of the Knfans were won over and they res¬ 
ponded most handsomely to his call for the enlistment of 
volunteers. 

Hasan told them that he was going to join his father 
and that he would consider it a great honour to march 
at the head of any men who cared to volunteer. Soon 
a force of" ten thousand strong left Kufa to swell the army 
of AIL 

Some historians say that Ammar did not accompany 
Hasan bn the mission to Kufa but that he was sent there 
together with Ashtar, shortly after Hasan's departure 
with instructions to take the citadel by force ol arms. 
While Hasan was busily ruegotiaiing with the Kufa ns 
in the Mosque, Ashlar, these historians allege, stormed 
the fortress of Abu Musa, taking it completely by sur¬ 
prise. He then sent the defeated garrison to tell the 
governor what had happened In his absence. By the 
time the defeated soldiers arrived at the Mosque, the 
audience had been so much moved in Hasan’s favour 
that. Far from going to Abu Musa’s aid they would 
willingly have sacked Abu Musa’s castle had Hasan not 
intervened to prevent them. 

* r * 

AH Receives the Kufhu Volunteers Wamdy 

I 

Ah was overjoyed by the news that ten thousand 
Kufcn volunteers were on the way and full of praise for 
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thcii iccal and faith tic came out to meet them and ex™ 
pressed his gratitude as follows:— 

<l Bravc warriors of Kula! You were always dis¬ 
tinguished by your prowess and valour. It was you 
who overran Persia. Your ethical sense and judici¬ 
ousness always led you to help the weaker and the right, 
I have repeatedly irivaled you to decide between us and 
onr brethren of Basra. My intention is to use gentle 
means, in the sincere hope of bringing them to our side 
withruiE shedding one drop of Muslim blood. If any 
one of you correspond with friends there, or baa any 
influence in the . place, 1 request him to leave no stone 
unturned in bringing about a peaceful settlement. I 
declare here openly that I prefer peace to all the ad¬ 
vantages 1 hat may accrue to me from the force of arms, 
because I know fully well that on whichever side the 
victory fails, desolation in variably accompanies it.” 

The Strength of Alps Army 

At long la«L Ali was in a position to march on Basra. 
At his camp on the Mcdina-Bukra road In' had by this 
time collected a force ol ten thousand 1 auxiliaries which 
was now further swelled by the 10,000 volunteers from 
Kufa. Nor was the city of Basra entirely hostile to Ali 
and, as he advanced towards if, a number of the Busarites 
deserted to him. Basra had been in Confederate hands 
a full month. When AlPs army went into camp outside 
the city walls although Aishah’s army outnumbered the 
loyalists, the name of All still inspired fear in his adver- 
sarics and they knew well dicy had no general of his 
calibre and standing. 


Ali a Man of Pea ce 

Ah was a seasoned commander, bom and bred in 

r, Fhc number of Ali * Lrocps varies. Some Ity hif forte toniiitaj. of jjfl 
hwOn Kt and some wy that it wtu 30,000, while Qihu* give ihr number a* 

"JL Zl C Z ^ M - 1 ClCbn f(MC£ the numeric*) niperiority and u 
reliance can tie placed On the figure of 
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wars and famous for liis skill as tactician. His ascetic 
life had not chilled his martial fervour and at the advanc¬ 
ed age of sixty he still retained the vigour of a much 
younger man. There now seemed nothing standing 
between him and a successful campaign but, so devout 
had he become and so anxious to avoid the died ding of 
Muslim blood by Muslims, that his thoughts still turned 
towards peace. Of his desire and pacific intention, Sir 
William Muir 1 writes :— 

"But Alfs thoughts were for peace if possible. He 
was a man of compromise and here lie was ready* in the 
interest of Islam, magnanimously to forget the insult 
o ffered him. Apart, indeed, from the persona I j e al ousies 
there was no disagreement sufficient to bar the hope of 
reconciliation. The cry of Talha and Zubair wag for 
vengeance against the murderers* of Uthman and Ali 
did not deny that justice should be dealt. But lie was 
obliged to temporise. He had in his army great 
numbers of the very men who had risen against Uthman, 
and he fell that to imflict punishment on them, as his 
adversaries required, wpuld for the present be impossible. 
Holding these views, he halted, still some little way from 
Busra, and sent forward Al-Ka’ka (who with other 
leaders of renown had joined him from Kufa) to ex^ 
postulate with Talha and Zubair* “Ye have slain 
600 men of Rusra' 1 said al-Ka’ka to them, “for the 
blood of Uthman; and \ol to avenge their blood, 6,000 
more have started up. Where is this internecine war to 
stop? It is peace and repose that Islam needeth now* 
Give that, and again the majesty of Law shall be set 
up, and the guilty brought to justice.” As he spoke 
the truth flashed on the minds of Talha and Zubair, and, 
even of Aishah; and they returned word that if these 
really were the sentiments of Ali, they were ready to 
submit. After several days spent in such negotiations 
■ All, glad at the prospect of a bloodless compromise 
advanced.” 



I. Sir William Muir—Th^ Caliphate, its rUe> ■Joctinfl and Fall. p. 347, 
Publishers John Grant, London. Ed. I&24. 
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Ali Treats Oace More with Talha and Zulksur 

Overjoyed at tile prospect of an amicable settle men l, 
Ali mounted a horse, and rode to the Meccan camp. 
Meeting Talha, the Caliph asked, "Why have you risen 
against me, after swearing allegiance to mci 31 ’ "It is 
true 15 replied Talha, “We did take the oath, but at a 
time when the sword was on our necks, and now wr 
demand justice against the murderers of Uthman.” 
Ali retorted, t( T hold these accursed regicides guilty as 
much as you do but in order to lake them to task I must 
play for time,* 1 Then Ali asked Zubair, “Do tmt you 
remember what transpired between the Holy Pro¬ 
phet and ourselves, when the former asked you, “Do 
not leave my dear son-in-law (in the lurch) and you 
said, "Yes' 1 to which the Apostle of God said, “Notwith¬ 
standing this, a day will come when you shall rise up 
against him and will be instrumental in causing great 
miseries to him and all the believers In faith”. Zubair 
was greatly moved at All’s reproach, knowing that he 
had indeed broken that promise oi friendship which he 
had sworn in the presence of the Holy Prophet, Meekly 
he answered, "I well remember that occasion. Had I 
recollected it before, 1 would never have taken arms 
against you.” Zubair then repeated his oath not to 
oppose Ali in future, and thinking that negotiations for a 
truce had proceeded satisfactorily, both armies went to 
rest that night in peace. 

The Nature of Ala’s Army 

AJTs attempts to secure a bloodless compromise 
were* however, to be foiled by the regicides among® 
his own army. As AH himself had pointed out to Zubair 
the major portion of Ali’s army had been recruited fr 
the Bedouin volunteers of Kufa, men who had 
an active part in the rebellion against the Caliph U 
man and whom, as he explained to Talha and Zu 
it. was impossible for him to punish. What All h 
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done, was to give orders that none of the suspected re¬ 
gicides should accompany his advance force to Busra* 
They were to remain behind his army, taking no active 
part. 

To these regicides the prospect of peace could only 
be alarming. It was in their interest that a civil war 
should be fought in which all that element which de¬ 
manded vengeance on Uthman J s murderers might be 
destroyed. At a secret meeting they decided to remain 
in the van of Aid’s army, ready to precipitate war if need 
be. 

This indeed they did, attacking Aishah’s camp while 
it was still dark and making all further negotiations 
impossible. 

Failure of the Negotiations 

The ShFite chroniclers attribute the outbreak of 
hostilities to a different cause, saying that Aishah* 
greatly shocked by Zubair’s change of heart now incited 
him to renew liis opposition. “If you are preturbed”, 
she is alleged to have said, “because you swore an oath 
to Ali at die time of his election > you can expiate it by 
setting a slave at Ij berty.” According to another source 
it was not Aishah but Zuhair’s son Abdullah who per¬ 
suaded Zubair to rejoin the Meccans. 

Aishah, according to Abbe de Maiigny, 1 was 
unwilling to abandon her cause under any circum¬ 
stances. All the conferences (for peace) that had passed 
were fruitless. In vain did the Caliph, w T ho had reason 
and justice, as well as numerous army on his side, take 
measures to bring about a reconciliation. The tur¬ 
bulent Aishah would not listen to his terms, and defeated 
all his measures in so much that they were at last forced 
to a decisive action/’ 


1. Abbe de Waripny—The History of the Arobiin Calipph VaL I[ p. 3-7 
Publish erf, T, Piynii, D. Wilvoa & T. Durham. Ed 17GS. 
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The Battle of the Camel or KJuiraiba, the 10th 
|amftd-al-Thiwii 35 A*H. (December 4tit* G5G A.D.) 

The two armies were encamped in the Wadi™us-Saba 
or 'Valley of the Lion* near the village of Khuraiba 
outside Busra, facing each other. When the regicides 
from All's army Tell upon the confederate camp great 
confusion arose. Neither side knew which of them had 
played false and attempts by both Ali and Arshak to 
stop fighting failed, Aishah, on the advice ul some ol 
her followers, went so far as to mount her camel and 
ride up and down the ranks, urging the men to cease 
battle. Some chroniclers sav that it is in commemora¬ 
tion of this effort of hers to atop fighting that the battle 
is called “Jamal” or “Camel 11 . , 

Behind Aishah* rode a warrior holding the Uur an 
aloft, but he was killed by an enemy arrow, falling 
to the ground with the Iloly Book. Meanwhile the 
righting amongst the ranks grew ever fiercer. It was a 
terrible thing to see Muslims cutting the throats ol their 
brother Muslims and the Arab world once again spid 
bito factions. Sir William Muir 1 writing about the 
battle, points out the strange nature of the engage¬ 
ment:— , * 

“It was a strange engagement—the first in which 

Muslims had crossed swords with Muslims. It resemb. - 
cd a battle of the old Arab limes, only that, for tribal 
rivalry, were now substituted other passions. bJans 
were broken up, and it became in some measure a contest 
between the two rival cities. The Ban ar-Rabi a of 
Kufa fought against the Banuu ar-Rabi’a of Basra, the 
Banu Modar of the one against the Banu Modar ol the 
other, and so on, with the various tribes, and even with 
families, on one part arrayed against the other. TBc 
Kufan ranks were urged on by the regicides who tell 
that, unless they conquered, they were all doomed men. 
The fierceness and obstinacy of the battle can be only 

1. Sir Willixm Muif— J The Caliph Ate, its RiiC Dcdlinc and 446 

PubMen, John CrtoU Bdintuigh. Ed. IW4. 
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thus accounted for. One of the combatants tells us that 
‘‘when the opposing sides came together breast to 
breast with a furious shock, the noise was like that of a 
washerman at the riverside,” 

Death of Talha And Zubair 

Sir William Muir then goes on to contrast the Fury 
of Ali’s troops with the half hearted attitude of the 
Meccan leaders. l£ Ihe attitude of the leaders was in 
marked contrast with the bitter struggle of the ranks. 
Zubair, Half hearted after his interview with AH, left 
the battlefield according to his promise, but while on his 
way to Mecca, Zubair came across the detachment 
of one Hanif I bn Qais, who had remained neutral in 
Uic course of war, and vftis watching the course of the 
battle, anxious to join forces at the eleventh hour with 
the conqueror. Hanif was more inclined towards All 
man towards any of the Meccan confederates and when 
he saw Zubair passing in front of him, ordered his men 
to chase htm. One of Hanif’s soldiers, Amr, followed 
Zubair, overtook him, and brought him before his 
master, I hey came face to face and began to converse 
with each other. Realising that the time ol prayers had 
come Zubair began to offer them. When he prostrated 
himself, Amr with one blow of lbs sword chopped ins 
head off from his body. So, say the Sunnite writers, 
tell Zubair, attaining the death of a martyr—a man who 
could not give up prayers in hjg last hours, 

i alha, meanwhile, disabled by an arrow in the leg, 
uad been carried to safely in Busra. The house where 
be lay was one of the last to hold out against Ali’s men 
□ut lalha was to live only a short while longer. Mor- 
ially wounded and feeling his end to be near, he sought 
:o rcn tw hh allegiance lb Aii, calling out to one of All’s 
nen, who was passin g hi dcout, to approach him. Asking 
he man to come nearer, Talha ihen said, “Stretch forth 
our hands: so as to enable mine to be put forth in yours 
i md thus will I renew the oath of allegiance which I have 
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already laken to .Mi.” No sooner had he uttered these 
words than he gave up the ghost. 

Carnage in the Battle of Camel 

Back on the main field of battle Aishah and Ali 
continued to plead with their troops to stop the carnage, 
but in vain. The dead and the dying lay piled in heaps 
and the appalling slaughter continued until, bereft of 
the leadership of Talha and Zubair, the frenzy ol the 
Meccan confederates began to abate, and they began 
to take stock or their position. The battle, they sudden¬ 
ly realised had reached a critical stage lor them, also the 
Mother of the Faithful was in grave personal danger 
The Meccans, now much sobered, began to form a 
cordon around Aishalds camel. For the rcgici cs o 
All’s army this camel now became the main target. 
Showers of arrows were loosed at the beast which, All 
-quickly saw, had now become the rallying point for the 
Meccan forces. Wherever the camel stood, there 
battle was waged most fiercely and over senary 
federates are said to have lost their hands wlide h j g 
its bridle. As long as that animal was standl 'T. A 
realised, would the battle continue He therefore de¬ 
puted one of his men to cut off its legs. The war _ 
slipped behind the camel, did as he was bidden, and the 
poor beast thudded to the ground. With > very 
short time the bugle sounded the end of battle,Ah. 
arg aJ W avs having proved himself a master tactician. 

Aishah escaped with her life, although lire litter in 
which she had been sitting was so stuck with arrows 
and javelins that it looked like a hedgehog. It was 
lilted* off the back of the dead beast and Aishah was 
borne to the safety of a nearby tent* 


All’s treatment of Aishab 

After the battle, Ali repaired to Aishah’s cam 
where he treated her with the greatest defer cnee. 
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said he, '"respect must be shown to her because she is the 
spouse of the Holy Prophet injhis life and in the hie to 
come.” Aishah, who had at this time, reached die age 
of forty five—an age which by the Arab standards ol the 
day might he considered advanced, was still very 
vigorous. When AJi, in his greeting to her said, “May 
the Lord show' merry to (hee, and forgive thee for what 
you have done. l( Shc retorted without the slight* si 
sign of repentence, '’And to thee, also ♦ . ( 

Aishah’d brother Muhammad soil of Abu Kakr, w ho 
had fought bravely for Ali also went to Aishah'fi camp 
to visit his sister and was overjoyed to discover that she 
had escaped without injury, though quick to point out 
to her how meaningless had been the coo Hi el which she 
had done so much to provoke. 

In the care of her brother, and under the command 
of his own two sons All then sent Aishah to Medina. 
She was shown every deference and given lorry hand¬ 
maids. Ali himself accompanied her retinue on foot tor 
a short distance, before bidding her farewell. ‘ It befits 
your dignity”, Ali. said to her, 4 Ho remain m your house 
and not to meddle in politics or to share the rough fits 
of the battlefield, nor to join any party in future which 
may tarnish the glory of your name, or become_ the 
authoress of a second rebellion. To this Aishah replied, 
"By God! there existed m>enmity between Ali and me, 
save a few petty domestic squabbles* Ali replied, 
“Yc People! the Mother of the Faithful has spoken the 
truth* There existed no difference between her and 
me, except a lew' petty quarrels ot the family. ^ 

On her return to Medina, Aishah led a life ol seclusion, 
devoting most of her time to the compilation of Sunna 
(traditions of the Holy Prophet) and becoming one of 
the chief sources of the Traditions or Table ialk of 
Muhammad (may peace be upon him)* , She is said to 
have died in G78 A.D* ? at the age of sixty-six* 

Ali Grieves for the Fallen 

With the capture of Aishah the battle soon came to a 
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close, Some of the HiisariLcs had iilic^dy jtjtinr over to 
Ah's side, under the leadership of LLm Qaja, who fold 
intercepted Zubair. Those that remained, rapidly Io&l 
heart and fled. Ali ordered his men not to puisne the 
fleeing enemy and his forces soon left the field, com¬ 
pletely victorious. 

Just before sunset, Ali went out to inspect the bat lie- 
ground, which was piled high with some ten thousand 
corpses. Among the fallen were many outstanding 
heroes of Islam who had fought in the wars nl ihe Holy 
Prophet. Then they had been companions-in-arma of 
Ali, fighting with him on the same side, the side of Lslatn, 
Deeply moved, AH offered funeral prayers for all the 
slain before they were laid in their graves. 

When Amr, who had killed Zubair, came to Ali 
and, in the expectation of a great rew r ard, presented 
him with the head of the rebel leader, ihe sight of tin- 
gory head of the old warrior, w r ho had heeti a faithful 
friend of the Holy Prophet was too much for Ali to bear. 
Unable to hold hack his tears, he said to Amr, “Verily 
your loi is hell-fire”. Amr greatly surprised at this 
unexpected turn of events replied with some heal, “You 
arc an evil judge of men, If someone delivers you 
from your enemies, you pronounce the judgment of helH 
fire nri him; and if any one kills your followers he be¬ 
comes the friend of the devil.'’ Bitterly resenting what he 
felt to be a great injustice, Amr then drew Ids sword 
and, without uttering another word plunged it into his 
own breast, So passed away th(.|ttiurdercrjof Zubair 
without any remorse for what he had done. 

Sir William Muir 1 on the Battle of the Camel 

Sir William Muir comments or the Battle of Camel 
as follows:— 

“The carnage in the ill-starred Battle of the Camel 
f for .so U came to be called) was very great. The field 
was covered with to,ooo bodies in equal proportion on 

1, Sir William Muir—-Thr Caliphate, its Kbr, Decline and FstlL |f>- 5&0. 
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either side, and this, notwithstanding that the victory was 
not Followed up. For Ali had given orders that no fugitive 
should be pursued, nor any wounded soldier slain, nor 
plunder siczed, nor the privacy of any house Invaded. 
A great trench was dug, and into it the dead were lower¬ 
ed, friends and Foes alike. All encamped for three days 
without the city, and himself performed the funeral 
service. It was a new experience Lo bury the dead, 
slain in battle not against the infidel but Believer fighting 
against Believer. Instead of cursing the memory of his 
enemies {too soon the Fashion in these civil wars), Ali 
spoke hopefully of the future state of such as had entered 
the field, on whatever side, with an honest heart. When 
they brought him the sword of Zubair, he cursed the 
man who took his life ■ and, calling to mind the feats 
displayed by [he brave man that wielded it hi the early 
battles ol Islam, he exclaimed 

“Many a time hath this sword driven care and 
sorrow from the Prophet’s brow.* 1 The Muslims might 
well mourn the memory both of Tallin and Zubair, 
remembering bow on the field ol'Uhiid, the former had 
saved the life of the Holy Prophet at the peril of his 
own; and how often the latter had: carried confusion 
into the ranks of the idolaters of Mecca. 

All’s treatment of the people of Busra 

AH was determined to show 1 mercy to ihe people of 
Bust a, and, when some oi his followers said, “Since the 
people of Busra had taken up arms against the lawful 
Caliph the survivors ought to be distributed as slaves 
amongst the soldiers of the army”, Ali refused to accede 
to their request. “I cannot allow' you’\ said he “to 
make slaves of Muslims in "Dar-ul-IsJanT*. Whatever 
arms and equipment the Busarites brought on the'battle¬ 
field to light against us, can be treated as “Ghanima” 
(booty captured on ihc battlefield) but whatever lies in 
their homes belongs to them, and you are not entitled to 
any share in it*” 
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The Division of the Spoils 

The division of the spoils was marked by an unusual 
incident which shows haw deeply touched Ali had been 
by the loyalty of his followers. When, overcome by the 
extent of the victory, a soldier said to him, O Lord, I 
wish that mv brother could have been present with me 
on this occasion, to witness the grand victory (hat Al¬ 
mighty has given you/ 1 "Does he bear any love to¬ 
wards me?” asked Ali. “Undoubtedly he docs ” was 
the answer. “Then” said Ah “You may take it to be 
as if he has also participated in the war, anti was present 
amongst us. Not only he, but all those who are yet 
unborn, and are in their mother’s womb, and by whose 
birth the Faith will acquire a new strength may be taken 
to have joined on my side in this war/* Ali then gave 
the soldier his brother's share as well as his own. 

Ali J s main purpose after the battle was to try and 
re-create in the Muslims the sense of solidarity that 
they had known in the days of early Islam, The anec¬ 
dote quoted above is but one of many examples ol his 
desire lo emphasise to his followers that all Muslims were 
brothers and all equally entitled to share m their true 

Islamic heritage. « , _ , ■ 

This principle was carried much farther when, on 
entering the dty of Busra, Ali distributed all the money 
in the treasury, not only to his own soldiers but also to 
some of those tribes who had been hostile to him. Ut 
All’s own troops, some twelve thousand had survived 
and to each of these he gave five hundred dirhems, 
telling them that they would receive a Tar greater reward 
after they had subdued Mu'awiya. 

The Results of the Victory 

This victory enhanrecl the power and prestige of All 
and made him master of Arabia, Iraq, Egypt, \ erBia 
and Khurasan,—provinces which had sworn allegiance 
to him when he became Caliph but which, until *iow, 
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with the rise of seditious movements, had been wavering 
in their loyalty to him. The only enemy that remained 
unsubdued was Mu’awiya, in Syria. After such over¬ 
whelming success, Ali was not apprehensive of 
Mu’awiya, who was considered bound to submit in due 
course. But it was not to he so. Had All marched 
into Syria while his soldiers were still carried away by 
enthusiasm and fervour for his cause, it is almost certain 
that MuWiya would have been defeated. But Ali 
did not strike while die iron was hot. Those conciliatory 
qualities which made him so noble a Muslim ultimately 
became the cause of his ruination. 

It should also be noted that Ail's victory at Busia 
was virtually die victory of the regicides —the Bedouine 
volunteers whether of Kufa or Busra, who formed the 
chief prop and stay of Ah 3 s army. Henceforward Ali 
was a puppet in their hands. They were always ready 
lo rebel on the smallest provocation. Worse still, many 
notable companions of the Holy Prophet, who had kept 
alive the ideals of Islam, had fallen in die Battle of 
Camel. I'hm loss was a great blow Lo the Empire and 
iL weakened ALi, spiritually at lease, in the struggle to 
conic against Mu’awiya. 


CHAPTER XII 


KUFA THE NEW CAPITAL; 
AFFAIRS IN EGYPT 


Kufa the new Capital 

The Battle of the Canid had been won with the help 
of the Kufans and All now made Kufa the metropolis of 
his Caliphate, 11 is not difficult to find reasons for his 
decision. Ali had cause to be grateful to the KuFans For 
their loyally, lie had promised with them to make Kufa 
his capital if they helped him against Talha and Zubair; 
and if was essential that ihe Bedouine remained loyal 
to him if he were to fight Mu’awiya. The central geo¬ 
graphical position of Kufa may also have influenced his 
derision, for Medina was too far away from the Redouine 
settlements to exert much positive influence, Ali may 
well have Fell that the restless and trouble-seeking 
Redouble could he far more effectively controlled from a 
city of their own making. 

On ihe face of it, the decision to move ids head¬ 
quarters seems to have been a reasonably practical one, 
but Ali was 10 lose more than he gained by the change. 

' J 'he religious idealism and sincerity of the Medmites was 
sadly lacking in the newly-chosen settlement oT All’s 
Bcdouine friends* as was the scholastic outlook, die 
seasoned judgment and the venerable traditions ol die 
Medinites. Those eminent companions of the Holy 
Prophet who still survived were no longer to have any 
religious or political influence, in Arabia and, with the 
change to the new Capital, the old sanctity of the Cali¬ 
phate was gone. 
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Medina’s New Role 

In a world w here Might was hence forward to deter¬ 
mine Right: the spiritual values oi Medina, it might be 
thought, would find little place, but although, for several 
centuries, Medina was to suffer a total eclipse politically, 
its scholastic and spiritual importance was constantly to 
increase. The city became famous lor its discussions of 
Muslim law and jurisprudence and for its preservation 
of the Traditions of the Holy Prophet a branch of 
knowledge which was developing into a regularised 
science. To Medina were attracted all those Muslims 
who wished to renounce the world in favour of the life 
of die spirit, religious devotees who treasured every word 
that Muhammad (may peace be upon him) had spoken. 
Among t hese, I bn Abbas and Ibn Mas i id became famous 
for the schools they established, at first for purposes of 
research and, later, lor public instruction. This puri- 
tannkal city now became the seat of Muslim theology and 
out of the burning /cal of the Medinitcs there evolved 
the culture which ioda> is called Islamic and which 
was in spread from Medina to Baghdad, to Spain, to 
every part of Africa and to the rest of the world. 

Character of the New Colonial Towns 

Kufa, like its neighbouring city of Basra, was a new 
colonial town that had been founded by Bedouinc from 
the Yemen, From the* dawn of history the Yemenites 
appear to have had a highly-developed culture which 
can be favourably compared with that of Chipa and 
Ancient Egypt; indeed they boasted that ^t was they who 
took their culture to Egypt and they claimed to be the 
fatliers of Arabian culture. Nevertheless their civilisa¬ 
tion was strictly tribal and their newly-built city of Kufa 
was divided into numerous lanes, each one specifically 
reserved for a different tribe. The science of genealogy 
ipas the most revered of studies and everything was 
directed at the preservation of tribal individuality, in 
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contra-distinction to the unity of the tribes that had 
hitherto been the aim'of the Islamic communities* 

Next to the science or genealogy was the art of cal h- 
graphy, an art in which the Kufans achieved such dis¬ 
tinction that even to-day, in Ihe Twentieth Century, 
it is in KuTan script that the Hqly Qur'an k written. 

Rhetoric and oratory were also much cultivated in 
K.tila and ii was here, to a most appreciative audience, 
that Ah delivered his famous sermons, thus increasing 
the fame that die city already enjoyed in these arts, 

Joseph Hell 1 commefns els follows oil the character 
of Kufa and liusra; - 

‘ I he character of these towns, which had sprung 
tip in Babylonia out of military cantonments—the towns 
of Busra and Kufa—stands in sharp contras* to that of 
the old Arab commercial towns—so little effected by ihc 
changed circumstances. 

Here in consequence of conquering campaigns, a 
new world had come into being. The contact between 
the Arabs and the gifted Persian population stirred the 
Arabs to their'depths and transformed them, so tospeah, 
into a new and special race of men. The rapid growth 
of these towns—about 50 A.H. eEirh counted 150,000 
to 200,000 inhabitants—and the stimulation of the 
Persians called forth a lively intellectual movement; 
and thus Busra and Kufa became the most intellectually 
animated centres of Islam. The intermediary position— 
geographically and intellectually—which they held 
between Medina and Damascus tended to promote 
egotism and to foster a spirit of independence, 1 here no 
authority was immune from challenge—whereas every 
rebel was sure of a hearing, just as they upheld freedom 
in politics, so also they upheld independence of thought 
in the domains of art and science. Here, earlier than 
elsewhere, attention was directed to the scientific study 
of the Arabic language. The contact between the Persian 
and! Arabic on one hand, and the deviations between the 

r Itngph HdJ—The Artfe CmUiaiiOc. p. 30. Puttiitnai Muhammad Attn*! 
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language or the Qur'an and the vernacular on the other, 
evoked the linguistic and philological activity. 

Character af the Kufans 

The K ufah pi, stemming for the most part from the 
Bedouine of the desert were proud, fierce and by nature 
rebellious. Since they had taken a dominant parr in the 
conquest of Persia } Iraq, Syria and Armenia (hey had 
considered themselves, in the earliest days of Islam, the 
pillar of strength in the Commonwealth. After the death 
of the Holy Prophet, however, they had quickly lapsed 
into apostasy but Lite stringent policy ot Ahu Bakr 
brought them back into the fold, albeit somewhat in 
disgrace. Caliph Umar was not disposed to trust them 
implicitly and although he was very willing to make use 
of them in the ranks of the Muslim army, both as in¬ 
fantry and cavalrymen, he refused lo grant them com¬ 
missions as commanders and other posts of trust and 
responsibility. During the reign of. U thin an,-however, 
the Kufans managed to regain their former military 
importance, monopolising high army posts and coming 
to dominate military policy. They were a force to be 
reckoned with and Ali was obliged to give them his most 
careful consideration. 

NeverdiclesfT in'spite of their independence, their 
liberalism, their pride and their intellectual vigour the 
Kufans became synonymous with perfidy and time¬ 
sewing treac'hcrv. In breaking away from the conserva¬ 
tive traditions they went loo far in the opposite direction 
and It was small wonder lhat the Arabs of the Hijaz 
blood looked down on them. “The Bedouine element 55 , 
says the Arab chronicler, “whether of Kufa or Busra, 
was the rabble of ihe Arabian edifice, which formed the 
population of the new commercial towns. 51 

It must also be remembered that the population of 
Kufa and Rusra was by no means exclusively Arab. It 
consisted of those subject races who had accepted Islam 
(including Greek, Persian, and Byzantine elements) and 
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of the new Arab setiters who had chosen the towns as 
their home because ihey were ideally situated for the 
tarrying on of commercial enterprises. Thus the popula¬ 
tion was bred out of an intermingling of races and com¬ 
merce rather than from any religious or ethnological 
consideration, lhe egotistical, nationalistic spirit which 
the people displayed was not so much democratic as 
self-seek ivig-aggratsdisement and irresponsible tribal war- 
iaro flared up on the slightest provocation and the fickle 
conduct of the Kufans became so notorious that even 
now n in llie Twentielli century, the proverb, £l us ire- 
ache tons a-s a Kufan" remains in current use. 

The Discontent of the Kufans under Ali 

Hardly had Ah entered Kula, when the Kedouine 
leader, Ash tar, in order to stir up disc on tent recalled how, 
immediately after his election, Ali had appointed his 
.own relations lo hey posts just as the murdered Caliph 
Uthmau had done. fC Has not Ali, said Ashlar, ^ap¬ 
pointed his cousins, the sons ol al-Abbaft, as governors 
of the various provinces A In order to further Ian ihc 
fire of misgivings, Ashtar in the usual ancient Arab 
fashion, continued to tell his tribesmen, u What have we 
gained, by joining Ah and fighting againsl Talha, Zubair 
and the Mother of the Faithful? What benchi has 
accrued to us in the shedding of Uihrnarfs blood? 

Although Kufa had become Alls capital, there is 
little doubt that the Bedouinc would have preferred a 
ntorp material reward for their services at the Battle of 
Camel They had not been allowed to pillage the rival 
city of Busta, nor to enslave its inhabitants and their 
leaders had not been given important and lucrative posts 
in the provincial governments. Such was the Kufan 
discontent that, soon after All’s arrival in Kufh, they 
ravaged the province ol SeUtan near the Persian frontier 
and took possession of it. The general whom Ali sent to 
suppress their revolt was killed by them and they re¬ 
mained unsubdued until Abdullah bin Abbas, the new 
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governor ofBusra, defeated them hi a pitclied battle anti 
took possession of Seistan. Although this victory placed 
fteistan once more under All’s authority, the rebellion 
had beci] a blow to his prestige and the Kutkn Bcdouines 
were to remain a thorn in his side. They rebelled on the 
smallest pretext and constantly broke the peace and 
tranquility of the empire. 

All’s New Nominee in Egypt 

Let ns now return to the affairs of Egypt which, 
during the Caliphate of Uthman, had been governed by 
\m nominee, Ibn Abi Sarah, until rebellion, m the latter 
part of Uthmarrs reign, forced lbn Abi Sarah to retire 
to Palestine. When Ali assumed sovereign powers he 
deposed lbn Abi Sarah in favour of the famous Ansar 
chief, Qpis bin Sa'd ] bm Ubada, This seasoned wai riot 
old slam, proud of his lineage and sincerely devoted lu die 
Hashimites, was famed lor his wisdom and diplomacy, 
qualities which were to stand him in good stead during 
his governorship.-. To the surprise of everyone in Medmtb 
Qai$ left fur Egypt with, a retinue consisting + solely oi 
seven companions of the Holy Prophet. -As a sign of his 
authority he had a Inter from All, dated Safar 3^ AIT 
but no soldiers accompanied him. "The Caliph s ^d 
he, has greater need ol the army at this juncture, with 
Medina in a turmoil, than 1 .” . 

Whether or not he would have preferred to have had 
soldiers with him, is noi known, but on arrival in Egypt 
he appears to have had little difficulty in winning over 
the majority of Egyptians to All’s side. Tackling the 
rebellious element, led by the Kinanite, Yazid ibn 

L According 10 Waqidi and Tabari, Qa* was not the fi«t Alid governor el 
Egvpi but was. successor (o Muhuonud ibn Abi JiXLL-cLaI, who during iht attack nm 
t]^ Caliph Uthnnsn hy the rebels it Melina, had driven out Uthman si governor 
Iba Abi Sarah *r*l taken possess™ of Egypt on Ml "a behulC In ySG A.L- 
Mulnummad ibn Abi Hmlid'a was enticed by MuWcy* ii> eonoe in Art* on it lc 
W rHler» of Palestine where htwas treacherously murdered. It was afitf the i>er- 

iitltotis murder ivTlbn Abi Hudifa that Ah appiMnietLOais bin Sa T d as the Rovtrnor 

dP Egypi Ait ts said never Eti have a better ofticcr than Qais, wh^r. active 

toyaJ work successfully conBoLid4tftd AlCs position. 
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Harith, with wisdom, tact and kindliness, Qais succeeded 
in persuading them to swear allegiance to Ali. Similarly 
he succeeded in concluding treaties of neutrality with 
rebel chiefs of other tribes- A similar alliance was made 
with Maslama bin Mukhelled, who had been a staunch 
champion oT the cause of Ulhman. 

A great many of the Egyptians had been on Lhe side 
of the Umayyad.s but, because of his superb diplomacy, 
Qais succeeded in bringing Egypt under Aids authority 
Without incurring the least dissatisfaction amongst the 
rebels Qais himself became deservedly popular with the 
Egypt iatis. 

Mu’awiya Stirs tip Suspicion against Qais 

Because of Qais’s wise policy, Mu-awiya was unable 
to inake any headway amongst the Egyptians, Seeing 
that his propaganda had Failed, the governor of Syria 
next decided to try and win over Qais himself and, after 
several abortive attempts, went so far as to promise 
Egypt to him in perpetuity and to promote all his kins¬ 
men to high offices. Having once more failed to win 
hi in over, Mu’awiya tried other tactics, sending Qais A 
letter in which he admonished him for having backed the 
wrong man—one whose hands were still smeared with 
the blood oFUthman. This letter had no effect on Qais, 
who replied that there was no evidence to prove the 
complicity of Ah in the murder and that, in the absence 
of conclusive proof, his loyally to Ali would remain 
unshakeahle. 

Mtjfawiya, Foiled in all these attempts to win 
Qais over to his side, decided that his only hope lay in 
stirring up friction between Qais and Ali. Contrary to 
all the facts, the crafty governor of Syria let it be known 
throughout Arabia that Egypt would shortly declare for 
him. Qais, his propaganda maintained, was now 
Mu'awiya’s friend and ally and about to make common 
cause with him. To strengthen his assertion his agents 
pointed out that Qais had not suppressed the parly Ol 
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the Egyptian rebels who had demanded retribution for 
the blood of Uthman; on the contrary, with the assist¬ 
ance of Qais, this rebel party had become increasingly 
powerful and the vacillating policy of All's chosen go¬ 
vernor was daily strengthening Mu'awiya’s position, 

Al first these insinuations against Qais were advanc¬ 
ed with the greatest caution but Mu’awiya's agents 
increased their campaign of rumours until the alleged 
disloyalty of Qais had become an open secret* Tbe 
fires of suspicion were further fanned by those who 
w ere jealous of his popularity and Ali began to entertain 
doubts about the loyalty of the best of all Ills officers. 
As a ten case he instructed Qais to follow an aggressive 
policy against the malcontents, but Qais who did not 
see eye to eye with All on this matter pointed out how 
impolitic such a course of action would be, for it w ould 
certainly jeopardise the peace of Egypt, This was 
interpreted by Ali as conclusive proof of Qais's treachery. 
Qais was forthwith deposed and Muhammad bin Abu 
Rakr appointed in his place. 

Qais and Ali are Re-united 

Qais obeyed the. royal summons and gave over the 
charge of Egypt eo Muhammad bin Abu Rakr. Greatly 
incensed at the treatment he hail received from Ali, 
Qais decided to leave the political arena and retire to 
Medina. There too, he found himself surrounded by 
hostility and insults. Thus taunted, especially by 
Merwan bin Hakem, a cousin of Mir awiya, he decided 
to go to All at Kufa and demand a fair hearing from the 
master he bad served so loyally anil faithfully. Ali 
received him with open arms and made him his chief 
adviser, news which caused Mu’awiya to chide his 
loquacious cousin, Merwan, in a letter which ran, "A 
fool thou art indeed. Had you given a hundred thous¬ 
and men to Ali, it had been a lesser evil to me than to 
give the counsel of such a man as Qais to my enemy." 
Nevertheless Mu’awiya was overjoyed that Qais was no 
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longer holding Egypt together. 

All’s Dilemma 

Hack in Kulhj Ali was once again confronted with 
an all-too-familiar dilemma. If he identified himself 
with the regicides, he would be undone, while if he took 
an action against them his position would be even more 
perilous. Admittedly the majority of the Kufans 
were on his side, but Kufa was not the only place which 
had to decide the issue of the Caliphate, Several ofthe 
Umayyads, still using as their slogan the words “Ven¬ 
geance for Uthman” under which Aishah*s forces had 
marched, had formed strong political parties against 
Ali in Mecca, in the Yemen and in other provincial 
towns. In spite of his generous treatment of (he people 
of Busra, Ali found only lukewarm supporters there and 
at Bahrian the people now began to withhold payment 
of tribute and taxes. Undermined by Mu'awiya’s 
constant propaganda, the Persian provinces grew las 
in their allegiance and many of the malcontents openly 
deserted to Mifawiya. By making Xufa his capital, Ali 
appeared to have declared himstlf for the regicides and 
certainly he was now completely in the -hands of that 
treacherous and volatile people. 

Mu’awiya Sees liis Way Clear to the Caliphate 

Meanwhile Mufawiya rejoiced. With Qais gone 
from Egypt, (hat country would soon be on his side. 
With Talha and Zubaii killed by AJi 7 s Ibires at the 
Rattle of Camel, Mu ? awiya J s two grea(est potential 
rivals had been removed from his path. Now only Ali 
stood between him and the. Caliphate and Ali’s position 
at Kufa was so precarious that Mtfawiya knew that the 
fruition of his very carefully laid plans could only be a 
maner of time. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


MU’AWIYA 


Mu'awiya as governor of Syria 

Let us now turn to All’s enemy, Mu’awiy a, who 
had been appointed by Umar the Great as governor of 
Syria, who had remained in office throughout the reign 
of Uthman and was still governor of Syria at the time of 
Airs accession, During his governorship of twenty years 
Mu’awiy a had won the hearts of the Syrians who served 
him with unflinching fidelity; he, in Ids turn, had 
successfully identified himself with their interests. 

Syria, in those days, consisted of four provinces: 
Palestine, Damascus, Urwan, and Hi ms. Besides these 
four provinces, Mu'awiya was also incharge of Armenia 
and what the Arab geographers called “Jazera 91 . A 
great many emigrant tribes had settled in Syria and 
these Arabs were more than willing to defend the 
frontiers of the country that had become their home. 
Unlike the neighbouring territory of I raq, which had 
had a great many governors, Syria had been able to 
develop a strong sense of unity because it had been ruled 
for so long by one man, Mu'awiya. 

Mu’awiya"s Uncage 

Mu’awiya was a collateral of the Holy Prophet, both 
being descended from a common ancestor, Abd-Manaf, 
Mu’awiya’s father was the Quraish magnate Abu- 
Sufyan, who had so long held out against the Holy 
Prophet and who had not accepted Islam until 
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Muhammad (may peace be upon him) finally occupied 
Mecca. The historian, Dozy, 1 comments forcefully on *1 
Mu’awiya’s pedigree in the following words id 

“Who was (here that did not shudder at the recollec¬ 
tion that Abu Sufyan-father of that MiTawiya, whom 
Uthman had appointed governor of Syria—had been in i 
command of the army which had defeated Muhammad 
at Ulmd, and of that which besieged him in Medina? 
Leader of the Meccans, he did not yield until he saw 
that his cause was lost, and that ten thousand Muslims vr 

were ready to overwhelm him and his adherents. Even du 

then, when called upon by Muhammad to acknowledge 
him as the Messenger of God, he replied, “Pardon my in 
candour—but f still fed some douhi upon that point, 11 
“Bear witness to die Prophet, or your head falls” was the 
reply. Convinced by this final argument, Abu Sufyan 
became a Muslim; but so short was his memory, that a 
moment later he had forgotten his conversion. 

Who again, was there who did not remember Hind, 
MrPawiya’s mother—the atrocious woman who had 
made necklaces and bracelets of the cars and noses of the 
Muslims slain at Uhud—the woman who had ripped 
open the body of Humza, the Prophet's uncle, and tear¬ 
ing thence the liver had rent it with her teeth?Offspring 
of such a father and such a mother, e< son of the liver- 
eater 1 ’ as he was called—was it possible that Mu'awiya 
could be a true Muslim? His enemies boldly declared 
that he was not,’ 1 

Mu’awiya’s Religion 

It has, indeed, often been alleged that Mu'awiya, 
although outwardly observant of all religious duties was, 
in his hearts, an Umayyad aristocrat first and a Muslim 
afterwards. With him religion was morfc a matter of 
policy than of conviction and faith. He had perceived 
at an early dale that the royal sceptre which could place f 

1. Rrinh^n Dwv—Spanish Islam. s>. 28-2U. PutiliJKri Qhmtto & Windy*- 
London. 1913. 
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every worldly advantage at his feet, could only be 
attained if he assumed the role of a Caliph. To that 
end he opposed Ali, using as his justification the charge 
of Alfa complicity in Uthman’s murder, a charge he 
well knew to be baseless. Crying and posing as the 
avenger of Uthman^s murder, Mu’awiya denied Ali’s 
authority, not only on political grounds, but also on re¬ 
ligious grounds, claiming that he and not Ali had the 
exclusive prerogative of taking up arms on behalf of the 
wronged family of the Umayy&ds. Such talk of religious 
duty came strangely from the lips of the man in whose 
veins flowed the blood of the two of the most notorious 
enemies of Islam. 

The Career and Personality of MnWiya 

During bis youth, Mu’awiya is said to have lived in 
Medina and to have been the amanuensis of the Holy 
Prophet s * , Revalations , * s but it was not until Umar*s 
accession to the Caliphate that his political career may 
kjf to have begun. Umar made him the governor 
of Syria, an appointment which Mcdawiya saw as the 
first step towards his ultimate ambition, though no one 
else at chat: time was awafe of his schemes for self- 
frS£ raTl ^i Se mcnt. What the Syrians saw in him was an 
Arab^ aristocrat who knew the art of t< mellowing their 
heart* by gifts and concessions and who did not em¬ 
barrass them by being an idealist, a dedicated man, a 
fanatic or a “puritan’** His great personal charm his 
affability, his attractive and pleaaent disposition and his 
gay manners, coupled with such gift of the gab lhat the 
Arabs styled him “the silver tongued”, won the hearts of 
all those with whom he came in contact. His intelligence 
and sagacity showed itself in the pursuit of literature and 
poetry. His shre wed ness and vivacity was displayed in 
his speech, In which humour and wit never forsook him. 
For many Arabs, this attractive, though somewhat 
irreligious autocrat, was their “beau ideal , just as, some 
forty years before, the young and zealous Ali had been.' 
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In many Arab eyes Mu’awiya fulfilled all the monarchic 
concepts chcnslitcl by their nil bon- Ft is hght-heart( d 
manner did not conceal From them the keenness oF hia 
judgment and the astuteness of his mind, his cunning 
and crafty manipulation of rumour and the skill with 
which he prepared his propaganda served only to in¬ 
crease their admiration, When beset with the most over¬ 
whelming difficulties, and in extreme danger, Mu’awiya 
could abo be rdied upon to show an unparalleled pre¬ 
sence of mind and a cool courage which could not fall 
to extract homage from all. 

On the other hand, his indulgence m sensual plea¬ 
sure, in which he luxuriated with a cynical shameless¬ 
ness, 3 aroused the disgust of the puritannic&l Mediates 
and the more orthodox of the Muslims. 

Andre Scrvier 1 summarises Mu*awiya*s character 
and ambition as follows: 

il As a matter of fact, Mu’awiya cared little about ttic 
- call of the blood but was tortured by ambition. Fie was 
very popular in Syria, through his open-handedness, his 
luxurious court, and his liberalism: He had moreover, 
amassed considerable wealth, had set up an army ol Ins 
own, and aspired to the Caliphate. 

The moment seemed him to be propitious. All 
counted but few friends. The murder of Uthman, oi 
which lie was innocent, but which was nevertheless laid 
to his charge, had cost him the moral support oi the 
masses. Mu’awiya calculated that whenever hr should 
Lake up the position of the avenger of his old relative he 
would receive unanimous approval but above all it 
counted upon his money to bring him adherents. n r 
had besides one valuable auxiliary, Amr the conqueror 
of Egvpt, who was popular throughout Islam, and who, 
on his dismissal by Uthrnan, had thrown in his ol wi * 
the Quraish,” 

The career of Amr bin Aa 

The character and personality of Amr bin As was 

1, /tndjc SttYtef—lilam *wl tbc p*yclml*J£Y of Mufllim- P- W- 
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bound to appeal to a man of Mu’awiya’s nature. Amt 
career was as romantic as the good fortune which befell 
him and lie was also., perhaps, next to Mu’awiya the 
most wily politician of his time. He had accepted Islam 
in 629 A.D. and by the year 633 A.D. had been appoint¬ 
ed by the Caliph Abu Bakr to conduct operations in 
Palestine, where he came into the lime-light by sub¬ 
jugating a major portion of the province. He is further 
said to have rendered loyal and active help to the 
Islamic Commonwealth in the battles of Ajnadyn and 
Yarmuk, and the capture of Damascus, but it is as con¬ 
queror of Egypt, in the reign of Umar the Great, that 
he is most widely known. In G 40 A.D. he is described 
as having defeated the Greeks at Heliopolis and to have 
overrun Alexandria and, later, Babylonia. Amr also 
founded the city of Fustat, (Misr of the Arab writers) 
and erected a mosque in old Cairo which bears his name 
to this day. 

When Caliph Uthman deposed him from the 
governorship of Egypt and replaced him by Abdullah 
bin Sa’d, Amr was far too wily to make an open alliance 
with the seditious parties that were beginning to spring 
up, although he is now known to have secretly encourag¬ 
ed them and also to have attempted to incite Talha and 
Zubair—even Ali—to rise against Uthman. After Ali’s 
installation as Caliph, Amr expected the governorship of 
Egypt to be restored to him, instead of which he was 
dismissed. He never forgave Ali for thus disappoint¬ 
ing him. 

Mu’awiya saw his opportunity. In a letter to Amr, 
(hen in Palestine, he urged him to make common cause 
against the man who had so arbitrarily dismissed them 
both and as a result of negotiations both agreed to use 
their joint efforts to protract die discontent.This unholy 
alliance seemed to both of them their only hope of 
survival. Both of them knew that unless tlieyipooJcdcthcir 
resources and strength, they w r ere no match for Ali 3 & 
design and power. The union of these two chieftains, 
jredowned for their Machiavellian tactics, their duplicity 
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and skill in statecraft was further strengthened when 
Mu’awiya agreed to bestow the governorship of Egypt 
on Ami if their designs should succeed. For MuVwiya, 

It was a case of life or death: Ah had already dismissed 
him from the governorship of 5yna ? and if he was to 
survive he could only do so hy reducing Ali Amr t on 
his side, easily forgave the dead Uthman who had dis¬ 
missed him from Egypt, and realised that his safely lay 
in adopting the role of Uthmaids avenger. 

When Ali defeated Talha, Zubair and Aishah at 
Busra, Ali appeared to have got the upper hand of Ann 
and Mu’awLya but his openness and clemency were to 
prove no match for the crafty pair. Mu’awiya t wonder¬ 
ful propaganda, his wily strategy and dare-devil 
schemes—in all of which he was most ably assisted by 
jy mr —compel the admiration of military experts and 
laymen alike. They were masterpieces, even though 
they were masterpieces of deceit and villainy. 

MtTawiya’s Propaganda 

From the very beginning of Ah’s Caliphate 
Mu’awiya’s propaganda was at work. Ihe display of 
the blood-stained garments of Uthman and the amputat¬ 
ed fingers of Na’ila quickly aroused the emotions of the 
people to fever-pirch and Mu’awiya had no difficulty 
extracting from them a mass promise to avenge Udi 
man’s blood. They readily swore allegiance to toi not 
as Caliph, bill as their leader m this resolve. Wt h all 
the vehemence at bis command lie daily addressed 
congregations in the principal mosque at Damascus, 
accusing AH of having sacrificed the innocent lamb of 
Uthman to further his ambitious designs kings ^ 
He further emphasized that the election of All wa 
highly irregular and illegal, in so much as it was not 
endorsed bv the voice of all the people ol the Arabian 
peninsula, and be maintained, from the outset, that the 
allegiance of Taiha and Zubair had only been obtained 
by coercion- 
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At thf news ot Ali J s victory over Tulfki and Zilijsir, 
and of the augmentation of his forces, Midawiya was 
obliged to reconsider his position. He decided to sake 
no hasiv steps but tO 1 continue with liis insidious pro¬ 
paganda. Talha and Zubair, he now presented to the 
people as martyrs* the noble defenders ofUlhman who 
gave their lives in protest against this illegal election. 
All had pursued and harassed all those who had object¬ 
ed to the illegality of his election, with a sword in his 
hand, and after having obtained a victory over the 
confederates of Mcccaj had stifled alt democratic germs 
in an unconstitutional manner.- I he stigma of ill-treat¬ 
ing the Prophets widow, Aishah, could not be washed 
away and if it were true that Ali had shown moderation 
and kindness towards her, then it was nothing short oT 
a ruse to protect himself against the growing wrath of 
the nation. 

Ali had already contemplated invading Syria, be¬ 
fore the rebellion of Talha and Zubair, and the renewed 
threat to their liberties further united the Syrians behind 
their deposed governor. The extent of their devotion 
is well illustrated by their response to a particularly 
impassioned sermon of Mu'awiya's: ^Countrymen, 
said Mudawiya from the pulpit, me, will you 

Forsake me in so just a cause and at such a critical 
moment? If for retaliating Uthman’f* blood, I give up 
my life, am I not justified, by trying to avenge the 
murder of a ruler who was your patron and a bene¬ 
volent father to you?” To such overtures the Syrain 
crowd declared. “We will not wash with water, nor 
sleep on beds, till we have slain the murderers of 
Otliman and their abettors, root and branch.” 

It is possible that, if Ali had pressed his advantage 
after the Battle of Camel, history would have had a 
different story to tell; but, Mu’awiya was whipping up 
mast, emotions and telling the people that Syria was in 
danger. All that Ali had done was to write yet another 
letter of conciliation. 
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All’s Letter front Kul'a 

While Ali was consolidating his power at Kufa, he 
made another abortive attempt to get Malawiya to do 
him homage. He sent his trustworthy ambassador, 
Jarir ibn Abdullah, with a leUer and asked Mu'awiya 
to submit to his authority for the solidarity of Islam. 
Mu’awiya as usual detained Ali’a envoy and wrote a 
letter to Amr bin As, asking him to advise him what 
steps to take, and also begging him to come in person to 
discuss the matter with him, 

Amr bin As Joins Mu awiya at Damascus 

Mu’awiya, as usual, daily harangued Ali from the 
pulpit and on one Friday in his Khutba, dwelt at 
length on the importance of the ■ divine commands 
of ‘Jihad' 1 wherein it was incumbent upon every male 
Muslim to draw sword for the defence of justice. 
14 How long 1 ’ said he. “will you remain passive spectators 
to a reign of terror? Il behoves every believer to put 
an end Lo it. :> 

Hardly was the impassioned discourse of Mu’awiya 
finished then Amr bin 1 As arrived at Damascus, with 
a body of troops from Palestine. Some chroniclers hold 
that the meeting had been artfully pre-arranged in order 
to give a colourful ending to the dramatic speech which 
had deeply stirred the people. At the news of Amr’s 
arrival, Mu 1 a wiya descended from the pulpit to go and 
meet him, and the entire assembly followed at his heels. 
As they approached the square where Amr stood with 
his Palestinian soldiers, Mu’awiya told the congregation 
that Amr’s arrival was nothing shorL of a miracle, while 
Amr, at the sight'of MVawiya, fell prostrate before him 
and, swearing the oath of fealty acknowledged him as 1 
Caliph. 

[■ Srjcnr writer - * nay [hat oalh of alJcgiiHiCC at thta alagt w-t. (mly * 

friendly (ffMurc and mat Mu'^wiya warr not prochiiiricd tliliph till 40 A.H, fflOJ 
A P.) i n _p ro&Hlfrn. 
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Mn'awiya is Acknowledged Caliph 

Tiic people were, for the most part, quick to imitate 
the lead Amr had given them and followed his example 
in paying homage to Mu’awlya. Soon the entire capital 
of Damascus was tumultuous with acclamations of‘Long 
live Mu^awiya* our chosen 1 Cali phi With the spread 
of the news of Midawiya’s inauguration, people from (.he 
far flung districts of Syria, hurried to Damascus to swear 
allegiance to their chief f£ This resolution” says the 
Abbe de Marigny, 2 (t was hy so much the more formid¬ 
able as Mu*awiya had gained the greatest reputation 
among those he governed: besides Syria was a very 
extensive province* and capable of receiving assistance 
from foreigners* by means of its sea ports on the 
M editcrr&ncan.” 

Mu’awiya’s Policy as Caliph 

Mu’awiya’s policy as Caliph can be epitomised in 
one word'sellaggrandisement. It was his riding passion 
and Lis only real interest. Wars, intrigues, and the 
cloak of religion with which they were covered, were 
the ruses for the achievement of that objective. He had 
no scruples about how he might bring it about, and as 
in his eyes the end justified the means, it was of small 
importance whether the means adopted Were fair or 
foul. In order to clarify the fundamentals of his policy, 
Mu’awiya used to say that he followed the following 
motto for its realisation: “1 apply not my sword where 
my lash suffices, nor my lash were my tongue suffices. 
And even if there be one thread binding me to rny 

1, Vaqiibii, ihe ShLa writer mnbilains that the- first m alfar 1 UHeghince to 
MuVwrys wai Amr (Yaqubi Vol- Lp. 31$) T white in other traditions, Mu’iv'riya's 
girverTLor of Hums, Shirjed ibn L-amit, was held fig i3u: ILrsi lo take the oath of 
allegiance to him. Il b dtihcuU to oscertijn who vraia [he first to offer allegiance. 
They generally held surmise ib&t Amr aJvi$i\i.L Mu'awiya to ait the sterigile el.i 
<J B aiL^‘can. hardly fit in with Lhe ['acts. When Ati was elected ti w.ad hy the 
Muhajirs and AnsacH of Medina, in coonpartEDn with whom mi.n like Amr bin As 
arrd Shirjcci bin U strut were -dmuoi Widiuti. 

i, Abbe de Maiigdy The history of the Arabian Caliphs. Vcd- It P- 
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fellowmen, I do not let it break; when they pull I 
loosen, and if they loosen, 1 pull. "Mu’awiyawould 
never resort to violence unless his wealth failed lo 
purchase loyalty. He would keep secret thoughts lo 
himself and in order to win over his enemies, he would 
throw money away like water. 

Mu’awiya came to know of a certain Abul Khair, 
who was a great warrior of note but who was his 
enemy. Abul Khair was a Kharajite and had religious 
views poles apart from those ol Mu awiya. The 
astuie Mu’awiya soon instructed his deputy Ziyad to 
win him over to his side* ZiyEid had him appointed to 
the government ol Nisbapur on a monthly salary of 
4000/- dirhem, and thus be became the supporter of 
Mu’awiya and his cause. 

Professor Wellhausen 1 sums up Mu’awiya. s brand 
of diplomacy as follows; 

E£ Rude and passionate scenes never aficcted bun; he 
bore himself like an old Arab sayyid. God had not 
granted him the gift of a personal courage although he 
unremittingly sent his Syrians into the held against the 
Romans but in all the greater degree did he possess 
other qualities of the Sayyids the prudent mildness by 
which he disarmed and shamed the opposition; slowness 
to anger; and the most absolute self-command. As a 
pattern of these qualities he figures in innumerable 
stories, along with the I emimite Ashnaf, his contempor¬ 
ary, whom he highly csteemod. He was essentially a 
diplomat and polilician, allowing matters lO ripen ol 
themselves, and only now and then assisting ^theu - pro¬ 
gress, it might be by the use ol a little poison. 

An Arab chronicler compares Mu’awiya with a 
camel who, when left alone would go on walking but 
who, when beaten, would halt and refuse to move. It 
was not in stubborn ess, however, that the secret ol 
Mu’awiya 1 s success lay but in his personal charm, Ins 
courtesy and his tactful diplomacy. 

1. J. Wellhau*™— 'The Arab Kkiffdoffl and fu Fall, fi |M. Traimkiicn fc- 
Mar^ict Graham. FubEiibcn Uoincnil) of Calcutta, mflion IwJT. 
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The most outstanding example of his diplomatic 
■success is furnished by Iraq—the country which was 
won over by diplomacy alone. 

The Adoption of Byzantine Methods 

Mu 1 awiya was essentially a man of his time, pre¬ 
pared to seize every advantage and to try out every 
new method that came his way- Is particular he imitat¬ 
ed the Graeco-Byzantine tactics and methods. 

Before their conquest-by Islam, ihe Arabs who lived 
on the Syrian border had formed the Gliassanid kingdom 
under the Graeco-Roman Emperors and in their craze 
for imitating the culture of She Greeks they had adopted 
Christianity, the religion of their masters and had cul¬ 
tivated a life which was even more Hellenic than that of 
Greek inhabitants. Wuen Mu'awiya became the 
governor of Syria, he could hardly escape the Greek 
influence, and indeed he helknised his province to an 
even greater degree than the Gnassanid rulers had done. 
He was the first of the Muslim rulers to introduce pomp 
and majesty into lbs court, in imitation of the refine¬ 
ment and luxury of Hellenic life, and In great contrast 
to the simple and austere piety of the early rulers of 
Islam. He was, as Andre Servier says of him } “a 
Bedaubic and a hedonist in one s \ Mu’awiya greatly 
enjoyed pomp and ceremony but he never forgot why 
he was behaving as he did. He knew that his lavish 
ostentation, his cosily palaces, his constant display of 
power, won the admiration of his subjects and increased 
their dependence upon him for his bounty. The 
Syrians, who had been influenced by die pleasure- 
loving Greeks, much approved of his wayward luxuriance, 
even though the rigidly' orthodox Muslims began to 
depict him as selfish, vain frivolous and profane. 

From the Greeks Mu "awiya also learned the value 
of keeping a standing army arid he was the first Muslim 
ruler lo do this. In order to crush Ali, he is also said, 
according to' the Shihtc legends to have entered inio a 
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treaty illi the Greeks* by which he pledged himself 
to pay an annual tribute to them-—cert ainl y a new 
experience for an Islamic sovereign. For Mu’awiya 
the end always justified the means. 

The Efficiency of Mu’awiy^’s Administration in 
Syria 

Above ad, Mu’awiya’^ administration in Syria was 
efficient. Under his rule Syria became prosperous us 
never before and its economic resources were developed 
so admirably that it was considered to be the best- 
administered province in the whole of the Islamic 
Commonwea 1th. Small wonder that his Syrian subjects 
loved him from the bottom of their hearts and that* 
when he commanded them to avenge Uthman’s mur¬ 
der, they unanimously replied: “it is you who arc to 
command and it is on us that the duty of obedience is 
laid.” 

The Undermining of Arab Democracy 

Mu*awiya, who was much addicted to mottoes, also 
said: “The world is more surely led by the tongue than 
the sword,” To this end he continued to summon the 
Bedouine “Wufuds” or “Deputations from the tribes 
and Provinces*’ in order to consult their views. In 
theory Mu'awiya recognised the rigEits of the Arabs 
to hear and discuss affairs of stale, but in practice these 
assemblies were completely dominated by Mu’awiya, 
who welf knew his own powers of public persuasion. 

ft was in this indirect way that he broke the re¬ 
bellions and democratic spirit of the Bedouin e* without 
letting them feel that their institutions had been des¬ 
troyed. No murmur arose against his high-handed 
proposals and, without realising their subservience* the 
Bedouine constantly concurred in his imperialistic 
designs. 
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Transformation of the Character of the Caliphate 

Amongst the Muslim rulers, Mu'awiya is reproached 
for being the first to transform the character of die 
Caliphate (Vicarate of the Prophet) into the CL Mu loo¬ 
king (temporal sovereignty) through the secularisation 
of the supreme power. It was a conception of sovereig¬ 
nty wltich appealed to the men of his time and no Arab 
sovereign has left such a stamp of originality or so deep 
an Impression on history as this genius m statecraft, 
like, ihe later European manarchs ? Frederic the Great 
or Louis XIV of France, he moulded his policy in suit 
his own ends. He was lhe King, the Caliph, the Prime 
Minister, all in one, and it would have been no exag¬ 
geration for him to have said, C1 'I lie State, it is l. 33 

In addition to establishing a precedent lor an ab¬ 
solute monarchy, Mifawiya also introduced the con¬ 
ception of primogeniture, nominating his son, Yezid, 
as his successor. The innovation changed the entire 
outlook of the Caliphate in the realm of ethics, of religion 
and of justice. The ancient Arab concept of democracy 
was dealt its death blow. 

Commenting on this change in the nature oi Cali¬ 
phate Professor Freeman 1 writes as follows:— 

"‘But in thus converting lhe Caliphate into a here¬ 
ditary monarchy he utterly changed its character. It 
soon assumed the character of a common oriental em¬ 
pire. Under the Umayyad dynasty wc soon begin to 
hear of the same crimes, (he same oppressions, which 
disfigure Lhc ordinary current of Eastern history, l he 
first Caliphs iiad been the chief among' their hretherm, 
they took counsel with the people in the mosque, their 
authority rested on the reverence of believers for their 
spiritual head. The Umayyads were masters of 
slaves instead of leaders of freemen, the public was no 
Longer consulted and the public good as little, the Com¬ 
mander of the Faithful sank into an earthly despot, 

l, Edward. A- FrtttftM-—llie history and conqnotof the Saracrais p. 72-73. 
Publiafcuers MacmiUCtfi 5t Co. IST6. 
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nil in ^ by force like an Assyrian conqueror of old. The 
early Caliphs dwell in the sacred city of Medina, and 
directed the counsels of the empire from besides the 
tomb of the Prophet. Mu’awiya transferred his throne 
to the conquered splendours of Damascus; and Mecca 
and Medina become the tributary cities to the ruler of 
Syria. At one time a rival Caliph., Abdullah established 
himself in Arabia; twice were the holy cities taken by 
storm and the Kab'ah itself was battered down by the 
engines of the invaders. No avenging birds appeared 
to visit the fierce Hajjaj with the fate of Abrahah; and 
the result r>f the mission of Muhammad and the con¬ 
quest of his followers was practically to make his native 
country a subject province to the land which they had 
subdued.” 

from the day that Amr paid homage to Mu’a way a 
as Caliph, Muslim rulers were to exercise an indefeasible 
right of primogeniture and princes and kings were to be 
judged by their birth and not by their merit and charac¬ 
ter^ The Khutba or public oration from the pulpit 
which had previously imparted a sacredonal character 
to the Caliph became only an imperial order from 
Mu awtyaj designed to extract blind obedience for his 
unconstitutional acts. As time went on, the Caliphate 
became the prize of the strongest combatant, and al¬ 
though these secular rulers of the empire retained, in 
outward form at least, the spiritual claims of the vicar- 
smp of the Holy Prophet, the temporal character of the 
administration predominated. In the character of the 
first ibqr Caliphs, Muslims all over the world recognised 
a sanctity—a special vicarship of the holy Prophet— 
which was sadly lacking in the subsequent rulers. Mu* 
awiya i s looked upon as the man who was entirely res¬ 
ponsible for this regrctable innovation. 

In his monarchial ambitions Mu'awiya was to 
inumph over Ali; but he could not entirely triumph 
over the ethical principles for which that Caliph stood, 
lived and gave up his life. 
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Mn*awiya*s Hatred of All 

No one knows at what exact point Mu’awiya deter- 
mined to become Caliph. On the accession of Ali it is 
possible that his primary objective was the retention ol 
Syria, with perhaps the addition of Egypt, but his horizon 
must have widened as he witnessed the dissension 
amongst Ail’s troops. As for his personal hatred of 
Ali, this was nothing new, reflecting as it did the old 
tribal rivalry between the Uinayyads and the Hashimi- 
tes in the pre-Islamic era. When Uthman was mur¬ 
dered, Mifawiya was quick to revive this ancient 
enmity under the guise of “Vengeance for the fallen 
Uthman” and, although not a religious man himself, 
he now used Qur’anic injunctions to prove that the 
murderers of Uthman must he punished. Because- 
religion was called in the old rivalry assumed terrible 
proportions and personal hatreds took on the appall tug 
dimensions of a full-scale Civil War. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

THE SECOND CIVIL WAR: THE 
BATTLE OF SIFFIN 


All's abortive attempts for peace 

l p ■ ‘ 11 

When the news that Mu’awiya had assumed sovereign 
powers reached Ali, In: made one last effort to win the 
Syrians lo his side by peaceful means. He declared a 
general amnesty to all those who had hitherto sided 
with Mu’awiya, calling them to repentance and etn- 
.phasising the divine nature of forgiveness. His cle¬ 
mency met with no response ami he was 'reluctantly 
obliged to declare war against them* 

With an army of .some 90,000 strong, mainly re¬ 
cruited from Traq, All set out from Ktifa s planning to 
march through Upper Mesopotamia and invade Syria 
from the Nor tit* An advance guard, which he sent 
along the Western hank of the Euphrates met with 
opposition from the enemy and was forced to retreat to 
Mesopotamia but the main body of troops* under the 
command of Ah, advanced up to the Tigris and then 
turning West, marched across the Mesopotamian desert. 

The long trek across the desert exhausted Ali T s water 
supplies and the troops were in desperate straits as they 
neared the Syrian border. 

Miracles in All’s camp 

Ah sent out scouts to enquire of neighbouring tribes¬ 
men if there were any wells or springs which could supply 
water to the troops, Ali had heard that* hundreds of 
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years previously, the Israelite Patriarchs had dug wells 
in ihe$e parts and he hoped to be able to find out these 
ancient sites. Mis scouts were unsuccessful but one of 
them brought back with him an old Christian hermit 
who confessed to Ali that there was indeed a cistern in 
the neighbourhood but that it had gone dry. In res¬ 
ponse to Airs questions about ancient wells the old 
man said, "‘Old legends say that a hidden well exists 
and that its mouth is covered with an enormous stone, 
hut no one knows where it is. According to popular 
3relief none can locate it except a prophet or the rc- 
presentativc of a Prophet.” 

Ali Lhcn ordered his men to dig rear a huge stone 
that he remembered lo have seen and it was not long 
before a spring was discovered which was more than 
adequate for the needs of the troops. As the waters 
gushed forth, the hermit fell at Ah’s feet, and accepted 
Islam, saving that Ah must indeed be the representative 
of the Holy Ihophct. 

The hermit then returned to his cel) lo fetch a piece 
of old parchment which he gave Lo. Ali- Tin ft docu¬ 
ment was from the hand of Simon, son of Cephas, an 
apostle of Jesus Christ and it contained a prophecy of 
the advent of I he Last Prophet and a reference to the 
lifting of the stone. 

The news of the miraculous discovery of the well so 
impressed the Muslim tribes living in the neighbour¬ 
hood that they all went over to Aids side against 
Mifawiya. The miracle which s according to tradition, 
was one of a number of miraculous happenings, at this 
encampment, also put new heart into the troops who had 
crossed I he desert with Ali, acid they were now eager to 
come to grips with the Syrian enemy. 

The Advance to S iff in 

Ah, then pushed on to Ar-Raqa, on the left bank of 
the Euphrates. Here his troops came across the Syrian 
* vanguard but it withdrew without engagement. The 
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next problem was bow 10 cross the river, AJi wanted 
io construct a bridge of boats but the people of Ar-Raqa 
were un-co-operative and even hostile, [t was only after 
ALi’s general. Ashlar, had threatened them with death 
that they consented to hdp in building the bridge which 
was completed under the greatest diDinghies, 

Having forced a crossing, Ali’s men then advanced 
along the right hank of the river in the directio i of 
Aleppo. At Sur-Rum they had a brief skirmish with a 
Syrian outpost before they reached the plain of Siffin, 
where they found Muhiwiya’s forces drawn up in 
strength and waiting for (hem, 

Ali soon discovered that the Syrian positions con¬ 
trolled the w intersupply of the whole valley and that 
there was no access to the river at an) place lor his men. 
MuVwiya obviously intended to use thirst to drive 
Ali’s men to surrender or die. The leader of the 
Syrians had, however, underestimated die calibre of' 
All's troops who were not disposed to accept defeat as 
readily as Mu'avviya hud hoped. 

A!r> commander, Ashtar, immediately challenged 
the Syrian Commander to single combat but Arnr bin 
As, Mit’awiya's general, who also had two of his own 
soils commissioned in the Syrian Forces, refused to 
allow any of his officers lu accept the challenge, rep- 
Iving that those whose hands had been made crimson by 
UthmanY blood were not enlitled to fight according to 
the rules of honourable warfare. 

Afi was now in a quandary. Either his troops must 
surrender or he must wage general battle, but bow long 
could the men fight without water. Once again he 
decided to write to Mu'awiya a letter at once conciliatory 
and threatening. The letter ran as follows:— 

"You have forestalled me in pitching the stables 
for the horses of your cavalry, before 1 could de¬ 
clare war on you, you have declared war on us. Jt^ 
was bad move on your part to cut off our supply of 
water, li behoves you to allow us the natural 
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supply of water* Failing this, we will be reluctantly 

forced to fight with you.*’ 

The Battle for Water 

On receiving this letter, Mu’awiya conferred with 
his advisers who, with the sole exception of Amr bin 
As, urged him not to vie If! up the advantage he had 
gained. Ali was therefore !efi with no alternative but to 
aback and he inflicted a crushing dcfcal on Mu : awiya J s 
forces. 

Now it was the turn of Ali J s counsellors to urge 
control of the water-supplies and for the soldiers of 
Mu 3 awiya to suffer die rigours of extreme thirst. But 
All ordered his men to allow the Syrians free access to 
the river saving:— 

4i Onr religion and ethical code does not permit us 
to stop the supply of water t and so pay our enemy 
back in his own coin. I do not want to follow the way 
of the ignorant people. We will put the Book of God 
before our enemy and invite them to follow its guidance. 
Should they hearken unto us, it will be w r ell and good: 
otherwise the sword will be the best arbiter between us.” 

Further Overtures for Peace 

All’s next step was, as usual, lo try and come to a 
peacdul settlement. He deputed Bashir bin Amr, 
Saed bm Qais and Sha'ms bin Rabi to wait upon 
Mu'awiya and ask him to take the oa*h of allegiance to 
Ali. Muhtwiya’s reply to the ddcgaie&s who seem to 
have been lacking in diplomacy and trice, was to demand 
engeance on the murderers of Uthman. Nor had 
Mu 5 awiya much cared for their demand for unconditional 
ur render, 

e One Hundred and Ten Days 

Ali still did not give up hope but a second delegation, 
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consisting of Adi bin Hadm, Yazid bin Qais, Ziyad bin 
Hufzii and Sh ibis bin Rad, also failed to persuade Mu 1 
awiya to come to an amicable settle men! in Savour of 
Ali. For die next three months* Dhul Hajj, Muharram 
arid Safar 3G A.H. (May, June and July 657 A.D.) the 
armies remained in camp at Siflin, facing each other 
neither officially at war not at peace. This period of 
negotiations lastf I one hundred and ten days, during 
which time, the Arab Chroniclers maintain, Ali made 
as many overtures for peace as there were days. There 
was much heat in the discussions with Mu'awiya bn< 
little light and finally Ali was obliged, once again, to 
resort to arms, 

Composition of the Armies 

It seems certain that Mu’awiya commanded a 
greater number of forces than Ali. Some accounts 
- estimate Aids army nit Siffin as 70,000 strong, others ai 
90,000 rnen while Mu 5 awiya is reputed to have had 
either 100,000 or 110,000 men in the field All ac¬ 
counts refer, however, to the mitiiercial superiority of 1 
the Syrian forces. 

rhe battle array followed the old iribal pattern of 
Arab warfare on both sides, with the troops divided 
into tribal units. Among Mh'awiya’s troops the tribes 
of Huns and Kinaryail were conspicuous for their de¬ 
votion to his cause. Ali J s army could boast of its 
“Crops of Green’\ a column of 4,000 men who had 
sworn to fight to the death and whose distinguishing 
mark was a green turban. Masudi speaks of 2,GOO 
companions of the Holy Prophet who had joined Ali’a 
army and were eager to shed their last drop ot blood in 
order to consolidate Islam and crush the schismatic 
tendencies in Islam. What is certain is thal there were 
many men on both sides who were lanatically devoieu 
to the causes for which they were fighting. 

During the one hundred and ten days of negotiation 
the chroniclers tell us that no fewer than ninety skirmi- 
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flJics were Sought, Almost every day one tribal column 
would engage an enemy in combat, sometimes twq or 
more engagements would be fought in one day. The 
weapons used in Ihese skirmishes were the usual shields, 
swords, bo\vs and arrows, lances and javelins and -it is 
thought (hat some 25,000 Muslims were slain on Airs 
side and some 45,000 of Mu’awiya’s men in these un- 
rieees^ai y Inals of strength, while the leaders of both 
sides dared not commit their armies as a whole lo what 
could only result in annihilation. 

Heartbroken at Lhe amount of Muslim blood that 
had already 1 ten shed in vain, Ali made one last bid for 
peace with Mu’awiya, at the beginning of’the New Year. 
Finding ■ unavailing he then caused proclamations to be 
made along the front ranks of the Syrians, urging them 
to repent and to join forces with him so that they might 
save themselves in the next world by swearing allegiance 
to the rightful Caliph before death overlook them in this 
trltfiy world. These proclamations failed to bring about 
the desired result but they infuriated the Syrians to such 
an extent that ihey resolved to stand by Mu'awiya more 
loyally than ever. I n the field ol propaganda Ali could 
never hope to equal the crafty Mu’awiya, for the tribes- 
zonstznily misunderstood the complete simplicity 
of All s motives anti lus straightlbrwsu'd desire lo avoid 
blood-shed. They therefore attributed to Ali a dup¬ 
licity of which he was not guilty. With Mu’awiya 
ihcylelL they knew where they stood and to him they 
gave their ^ loyalty more strongly than even before, 
besides MuWiya’s immense treasure could easily buy 
, them. f 7 


The Indecisive Battle of Siffin, 8th Safer 3 37 A,H. 
i Wednesday the 26tk July 057 A.D*) 

Ai long last. Ah decided on a general engagement, 
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but even, then he could nui. bear to commit himself to a 
full offensive. Instead, he instructed his men (o wait 
for the enemy to begin operations, to lei the enemy 
make the first asSidt. Only then, lighting hi self-de¬ 
fence, were they to display all the strength and valour 
that they could command. AIL further hedged them 
round with instruct ions about their conduct of (he war 
they were not to plunder or kill ruthlessly, or display 
anv indecent or unbecoming behaviour towards women, 
and children, die aged or the sick. They were not to so 
much as raise a hand against any woman, no matter 
how insolent she might become nor Lu enter the homes 
of the enemy. Nor might they, under any circum¬ 
stances, mutilate a dead body. In Ali's mind the thought 
S eems ever to have been uppermost that ihe enemy 
were fellow-Muslims while in Mifawiya’s mind All at id 
his forces were, first and foremost enemies, to be hated 
as such and treated as such. 

“Ten days after the renewal of hostilities’" says Sir 
William Muir 1 “both armies drawn out in entire array, 
fought till the shades of evening fell, neither having got 
the better. The following morning, die combat was 
renewed with greater vigour. Alt posted himself in the 
centre with the Bower of Ids troops From Medina, and 
the wings were formed, .one of the warriors from ah 
Basra the other of those from al-Kufa. Mu’ awiya had a 
pavilion pitched on the field; and there, surrounded 
hy five lines of hts sworn body-guard, watched the day. 
Amr'with a great weight of horse, bore down upon the 
fd-K.iifa wing which gave way- and AJi was exposed to 
imminent peril, both from thick showers of arrows and 
irom. close encounter. Reproach!eg the men ol ah 
KulLi Tor their cowardice, the Caliph fought bravely, his 
unwieldy figure notwithstanding, sword in hand, and 
manfully withstood the charge. Ah s general Ashlar, 
at the head of 300 Readers '(of the Qur’an) led forward 
the other wing, which fell with fury on MuTwiya s 
“TurbanixT body-guard. Four of its live ranks were 

J.. Sir William Muir—The Caliphate, iw K i«, and Fall. p, 2*1. 
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rut to pieces, and Mu’awiya, bethinking Iii nisei' of 
flight, had already called for Ins horse, when a marital 
couplet Hashed in liis mind, and he held hw ground. 
Amr stood besides him “Courage today” he. cried 
‘'tomorrow victor/’. The fifth rank repelled the danger 
and both sides again fought on equal terms. Feats ot 
desperate bravery were displayed by both arnu^ and 
heavy was the carnage. On All’s side fell Hashin 
Utba the hero of al-Qadisiya Of even greater momcn 
was the death of Ammar bin Jassar, now over ninety 
years, and one of the leading regicides As he saw 
Hushim fall, he exclaimed, “Paradise How close 
thou art beneath (he arrow’s barb and falchion s flash. 
O liashim! even now I see heaven opened, and biar fc- 
eyed maidens, bridally attired, clasping thee m their 
embraced” So singing and refreshing himself with his 
favourite draught or milk and water, the aged warrior, 
fired with the ardour of youth, rushed into the enemy s 
rank and met the coveted death. The Holy Prophet 
Muhammad (may peace be upon him} had once been 
heard to sav to him, “Bv a godless and rebellious race, 

O Ammar, thou shall one day be slam’ in othej woids, 
that Ammai 1 would be killed fighting on the side ol the 
right. Thus his death, as it were, condemned the rank' 
against whom he taught anti spread dismay w 
Mu’awiya’s host. But Amr bin As answeiu ^ea' ' ■ 
“And who is it that had killed Ammar, hut Ah and the 
‘Rebellions race’ that have brought bun hither. the 
clever repartee ran through the Syrian .tost, and did 

much to efface the evil ome.ti- 

The following morning the battle started up again 
with unprecedented vigour, as if each side had deter¬ 
mined to make this day the witness ol the last and de¬ 
cisive action. In this engagement tradition makes 
much of the heroism of All's general Ashlar, an Arab 
of the finest kind who possessed all the chivalrous 
qualities that the Arabs had long admired and who 
performed prodigies of valour. The verses of the poet 
Kajashi describe his part in the battle in the o owing 
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immortal lines: — 

l! Incessantly the Syrians pressed 
Against iliem the batteringam of Iraq 
Displayed their valour unique 
Until Ashtai drove them back. 35 

As the day wore on, it became evident that, although 
MuVviya’s forces were not yet defeated outright their 
position was definitely‘worsening* Having exhausted 
their arrows they had taken to pelting All's forces with 
stones; ihev next took to their javelins and lances until 
finally they were compelled to fall on Airs troops with 
drawn swords* Even the approach uf darkness failed 
ro separate the combatants and for some hours a noc¬ 
turnal battle was fought which, along with a similar 
occurrence at Qadmya, earned the second night of the 
Battle of SiiTin the name, "'.flic Second Night of Clan¬ 
gour”.. 

In this nocturnal battle Ah was well in limelight. 
'With his cousin I bn Abbas, he stood firm as a rock, 
resist i i ig onslaught after onslaught of enemy's force and 
killing, so the chroniclers assert, as many as five hundred 
men in single combat. By the cud of the struggle it had 
become apparent that All’s forces had gained the upper 
hand for the enemy dead were piled high on the' battle¬ 
field, The victory was almost in sight. 

The historian. Sir Edward Gibbon 1 describes Ali*s 
part in the victory as follows: — 

—The Caliph (All) displayed a superior character 
of valour and humanity. His troops were strictly en¬ 
joined \o await die first onset of the enemy, to spare 
their flying brethren, and to respect the bodies of the 
dead, and the chastity of the female captives. The 
ranks of the Syrians were broken by the charge oi the 
hero, who w r as mounted on a piebald horse, and wielded 
with irresistablc force, his ponderous and two edged 
sword. As often as he smote a rebel, he shouted the 

1. Edwprtl Gibbcn—TFtr DflcUnt ^nd tall of the RjSDW) Empire, Vol Ill. 
p, 5£2. Pu bl iab«¥i Frflriri rjfc Wan** St Co, London * 
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£: j\llah-ho-Akbar >3 (“God is great' 1 ). And in the 
tumult of a nocturnal battle, he was heard to repeal five 
hundred times that tremendous exclamation* 111 

All Challenges Mu ! awiya to Single Combat 

Appalled by the carnage, Ali sent a message to 
MuTwiya and challenged him to single combat, saying 
that whoeveV won should be the Caliph. In Sir Edward 
Gibbon’s words, “Ali generously proposed to save the 
blood of the Muslims, by a single combat- hue his trembl¬ 
ing rival declined die challenge as a sentence of inevit¬ 
able death. “Although advised by Arm bin As to 
accept the challenge, Mu’awiya would have none of it. 
Ali, he said, had never Fought without killing Ins ad¬ 
versary in a hand-to-hand fight and he (Mu’awiya) 
had no desire to Court his doom. Amr then expostulated 
with Mifawiya. saying that his fair name would he tar¬ 
nished if he declined Lite offer. Mu’awiya, in a great 
rage, turned on Amr and said, “O Amr! By the artifice 
of goading me to fight a duel you want to get rid of me 
so that you yourself may enjoy the fruits of Caliphate/ 3 

To Amr. Mu’awiya’s refusal to fighl against Ali 
must have appeared chicken-hearted in the extreme. 
Tradition suggests that Mu'awiya fi-k that his forces had 
already been outmanoeuvred in the field and that 
now, with defeat staring him in the face, his one thought 
was to save his skin. Amr bin As, on the other hand, 
believed that if they fled and were captured, their lives 
would certainly be forfeit and that their best chance 
of staying alive would be to remain where they were and 
to temporise and try to negotiate. 

Whether or not Mu’awiya had indeed lost his nerve 
we do not know. He had never valued mere physical 
prowess highly, having always preferred to match his wit 
against liis enemies’ force of arms. What is known is 
that, by the next morning, he and Amr between them 
had devised a stratagem far more effective than any 
single combat, calculated as it was to sow discord among 
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Air's forces. 

Amr suggested lo Mu’awiya that he should order 
his men lo tie copies of the Quran to their lances and 
then appeal for a decision by the Book of the Lord rather 
titan by the sword. Early next tuorning s with the panic- 
stricken Syrians on I he verge of retreat Mu’awiya 
sounded his* bugle and issued these instructions Lo Ida 
soldiers. So liitie did the Syrians care for their rc-| 
ligious observance that only 5,000 copies of the Book 
of God could be found among the 100,000 but this 
difficulty was overcome by tearing leaves from the 
hooks which the Syrians then fixed to their lances. 

By the rime the sun was up the Syrians were already 
in position and were shouting at the top of their voice., 
sc O ye men [ O ye men of Iraq! Should you kill us what 
will become of our families and, should we slay you, 
what will become of your children and wives? Let .us 
stop tliis mad warfare and resort to the decision of ihc 
Book of God.” 

At the head of Mifawiya’s forces was his famous 
counsellor, Abu-ul-Uoor SuEma, riding on a white mule 
and shouting loudly. "Who will defend the frontiers of 
Islam against the Persians and the lurks?' Soon 
batches of Syrian heralds were loudly shouting to Alfs 
army, “Let the blood of the Faithful cease to How, and 
let the Book of the Lord decide our differences—a Book 
containing a complete code of ethics which, prohibits 
the shedding of blood of the Believers-in-faith in vain. 
Let the majesty of the law and nothing but the law of 
God, be the arbiter,” 

Once again Mn’awiyids propaganda had achieved 
its object and his refusal to meet Ali in mortal combat, 
which most Arabs of his day would have despised as 
cowardly, was overlooked in the excitement of the hour 
and the arguments that followed. 

The Men of Iraq Refuse to Fight Further 

As soon as the men of Iraq heard the appeal of their 
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enemies they asked Ali to sound a retreat, “Wc should 
respond to ' God’s Book”, they said, throwing down 
their arms. Soon every soldier in A Li’s army was 
echoing the cry, 1 'God’s Book- Lei no thing but the 
Law of Allah decide between us.” At this Ali came 
forward and expostulated with his men, say Eng, it is 
an infamous strategem and a nefarious device of Amr 
and Mo’awiya to cloak their defeat. Believe me, 
neither Mu’awiya nor Amr bin As, has any regard for 
religion or For the Quran, Beware of the trick which 
they are playing upon us. Being men ol honour, you 
should fight to a finish. ‘‘But All's men refused to fight 
for Ali.” As Amr had predicted, the seed of discord had 
been sown in Aids ranks. Ali n s soldiers replied, t: Since 
we are fighting Ibr the sake ol God, we cannot refuse 
arbitration based on the Book of God, How cun we 
refuse to accept the Law of the Lord? 1 - 

At .this AJi intervened and said, ”We have to light 
the pagans to teach them the lesson of resignation to 
God. Of all the people in this world, I will be the first 
to accept the decision of the Book of God, but 1 know 
full well that neither Mu’awiya nor Amr, nor I bn Sarh, 
has any knowledge of tin' Qur’an or of the tenets of 
Islam. When young they were the worst of boys, and 
when grown up they were the worsi ol the youths. 
Whai they say is right, but the means which they intend 
to adopt for gaining their end are wicked and sinful. 
They are trying to trick us. Go uol be decieved. 
Continue fighting and you will get a victory and do not 
stop until they surrender.” 

At tliis some 20,000 men of All's troops, led by Zaid 
bin Hasan and Mus’ur bin Fu.iki (afterwards becoming 
a Kharajite} laid down their arms. Their leaders ap¬ 
proached Ali and, calling him no longer their Caliph but 
simply Ali declared, “O Ali! You are appealing to the 
sword and they arc appealing to the Qur’an, Let 
the issue of the Caliphate be deferred to the judgment 
of God’s Book and let us submit to God’s words. Re¬ 
member that, should you fail to recall your men. 
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the same StiLe awaits you Lhil befell die Caliph 
Uthman 

Grief-stricken arid heart-broken at the i rear 1 1 cry of 
the men of Iraq, Ah exclaimed in great grief, “Alas I 
I see that you intend to desert me ai she critical time of 
need. Go and join the Syrian coalition against God 
and His Apostle, At this they shouted, ‘"Issue orders 
For Ash tar’s recall from the battlefield and forthwith 
sonnd. a general retreatSome of the more insolent 
ones were vehement in their reproaches to ALL and went 
to the length of murmuring, “Ali Ls self-seeking op¬ 
portunist, How dare he object, to the judgment of the 
Book o! God'" Some one said, “Ali played a leading 
pari in the murder of Uthman, and then had the aud¬ 
acity to fig!it against Aisha, the Mother of the Faithful 
and now has led us to fight against our brother Syrians 
to quench ills thirst for selL aggrandisement*” 

“Seeing opposition futile,” Says Sir William Muir, 1 
Ali said, “Stop fhcjc wild and treasonable words. 
Obey and fight- But if ye rebel, do as ye list.” “Wo 
will not fighf’ they cried, “Recall Ash tar from the 
field.” AJ-Ashtar thus summoned aJ first refused, 
“We are gaming a great victory ” he said, “I will not 
come” and he returned to fight again. But the tumult 
increased and Ali sent a second time to say “Of what 
avail is victory wfieri treason rageth ? Wouldst thou 
have the Caliph murdered or delivered over to the 
enemy? Ashlar unwillingly returned, and a fierce 
alter action ensued between him and the angry soldiery. 
Ye were fighting “he said,” for the Lord, and the choicest 
among you lost their lives. What is it but that yc now 
acknowledge yourself in the wrong, and the martyrs 
therefore gone to hell? “Nay” they answered, “Yes¬ 
terday we fought for the Lord and today for the same 
Lord, we stop the light. “On this Ashtar upbraided 
them as traitors, cowards, hypocrites and villains, 
“In return they reviled him, and struck his charger with 
their whips.” 

I. Sir William Muir—‘the Cali/jhab:, its Him, Docline and Pali, p, SfiB. 
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Ali Yields to His Own Army 

Thus Ali, with a great and glorious victory in sight, 
^ aEj compelled by the treachery of his own army to call 
a retreat. M a prisoner or his own forces he was obliged 
to depute Ins general As bus bin Q.ais, tlic chid of the 
Banu Kinda, to approach Mu'awiya about the meaning 
of the Holy Book fixed on the lances. Mu awiya rep¬ 
lied, *We appeal from the decision of arms to the 
decision of the law of God. Let both dries retire from 
the Battlefield and let each side name a reliable arbiter 
and let them decide according to the Qur’an, and the 
traditions of the Holy Prophet, to whom the sovereignty 
should go. Let their verdict he binding on all/’ 

To this proposal As bus gave ready assent but when 
All heard of it his wrath knew no bounds. Asked 
by hh warriors why he did not approve of the expedient, 
Ali replied in great indignation, “How can one who is 
not at liberty proffer any piece of advice ? Manage 
the affair yourselves as you drink bestf 

Indeed Ali was not allowed the slightest power, not 
even in the appointment of the religious arbiter who was 
to represent his cause. 

The Nomination of All’s arbiter 

To arbitrate, ostensibly on All’s behalf, the Iraqians 
chose an arch enemy of All, Abu Musa al-Ashari, the 
ex-governor ofKufa whom Ali had dismissed from that 
province and whose hatred for him ever since had been 
an open secret, .Mi felt rightly that he could not 
expect justice and impartiality at the hands ol such a. 
man but bis protests fell on deaf ears. 

"Abu Musa.” reiterated Ali, "has deserted us and 
has gone over to the enemy’s side. He has neither 
fought on our side nor identified himself with our cause 
He is my worst enemy, Here is a responsible and 
noble representative, Abdullah ibn Abbas. Choose 
him as your arbiter,” From amongst his soldiers„ a 
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voice was heard saying, “Why not as well choose yourself? 
Abdullah is your first cousin, and would be partial Lo 
you. We will have none but one who tnav judge im¬ 
partially between us and the Syrians, 0 AH next proposed 
his general, Malik Ashlar. tl What” said a Bedouine 
chief, Ll the same man who has set the Islamic world on 
fire? How can wt expect moderation from one who h 
the principal actor in the drama of struggle? Wo 
will have none but Abu Musa. We will see that he 
adheres i.o the divine injunctions of the Qur'an." All 
had no altentative but to !xiw down and meekly accept 
the arbitration which had been i burst on him. 

On Mu’awiya’s side no such show of Impartiality 
was made, w ho nominated as Ins arbiter his trusty friend 
A'nr bin As whose cunning was already proverbial and 
w I lo had been mainly responsible Ibr the winning 

stratagem, 

Ali and Mu awiya. both signed security deeds 
guaranteeing die .security of I he life and property of [he 
arbiters* and of their families whatever the outcome of 
the arbitration might be. 

Causes of Discontent in Ali J s Army 

Undoubtedly Mu awiya and Amr had been very 
clever but it would he an incorrect assessment to hold 
that ihe mere sighi oi the Holy Qur'an s could have 
Turned Ali & men from a decisive victory unless other 
factors had also been involved. What was it that made 
men who had w r aded through torrents of blood for Ali 
snd hb cause suddenly lay down their arms and betray a 
legal and lawful Caliph? 

Ooscr examination shows that the hostility of AU’s 
soldiery was no sudden development, whipped up to 
pitch by mob emotion. The ground for the 
rebellion bad been long prepared by Mu’awiya, whose 
intelligence officers Jrad never ceased their work of dis¬ 
ruption amongst the Iraqi soldiery. Some of Ali*s war¬ 
riors had been bribed by Mifawiya’s men to keep aloof 
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from the battle and the chief of the Banu Rabi who was 
fighting on All's side was actually in the pay of the 
Syrians. All, who was blunt, plain-spoken, and tactless 
had done nothing to woo the Iraqians to his side, nor 
had he made to check the propaganda which was under¬ 
mining his strength. 

Also, a deplorable disunity existed amongst, All's 
generals, in particular between his two greatest warriors, 
Malik Ashlar and Ash us bin Qais, Ash us as one of 
Uthman’s nominees had been the governor of Azcrbijan, 
a post in which AH had retained him. Ashlar, the 
chief magnate of Iraq, was All's commander-in-chief. 
He was suspected of having been the ring-leader of those 
regicides who had beseiged Caliph Uthmarfs bouse and 
killed him and ii was certainly he who bad been instru¬ 
mental in raising Ali to the Caliphate, Headstrong 
and fiery Lo the boot. Ashtar could not tolerate any 
opposition to his views. He hated As 1 1 us and all those 
provincial governors who had been appointed by 
Uthman and when he heard that Aii had made Ashus 
the commander of a detachment his wrath knew no 
bounds. 

In the opening stages of the Battle of Sllfiri ii was 
Ashns who led Lhe men to victory, securing their sup¬ 
plies of water and inflicting a sound defeat on the Syrians. 
Something seems, however to have cooled Ash us* aeaL 
Perhaps it was the jealousy and enmity of Ashtar, 
perhaps Ali* s scrupulous honesty and his tartless ways 
of withholding his due measure of praise may have 
chilled down Ash usd fervour. Whatever the cause of his 
change of heart, Ashns remained aloof from the ensuing 
skirmishes, a passive spectator and unwilling to commit 
himself further in Ali a cause. 

Sot lie chroniclers assert that Mu’awiya had bribed 
Ash us to go over to his side or that hr had at least per¬ 
suaded him to use his power to stop the fighting. At 
the time when the Syrians had suffered rheir heaviest 
losses Ashus is said to have assembled the men of the 
Banu Kinda-suad addressed them thus: 
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lf O ye Muslims, you have wit ncssed what transpired 
today, how many Arab soldiers llave been ruthlessly 
killed. 1 have become old, but never have 1 seen such 
dreadful carnage. Whosoever hears me, it behoves him 
to pass on my message to others, that we ought to resolve 
that we wit] not light from henceforth and refrain from 
killing (he Muslims, bv God lam not telling you these 
things because f am afraid of war, or because cowardice 
has taken hold of me. I tell you these iLings because 
I pity the Muslim women and children, who will suffer 
and mourn the loss of those who fall unci die/’ 

Shortly after this speech, and as if at a given signal, 
the Syrians appeared with he Leaves of the Qur’an on 
l.heir lances, a ruse thought by some historians to have 
been king pre-meditated by Mu 3 awiya and not the 
sudden decision of the Night of Clangour (hat others 
would have us believe. In this context., the speech by 
Ash ns might be held to have prepared (lie ground for 
the cessation of the hostilities. 

11 was Ashus Loo, who insisted on Ali recalling 
Ashtar from the field in the moment of decisive victory 
and again Ash us who forced Abu Mijsei, on Ali its arbiter; 
It h difficult to determine the extent of Ashus' involve¬ 
ment with Mu’awiya but by whatever means Ash us 
arrived at his conclusion whether by bribery or for 
persona.! reasons of his own -Mi/awiya saw to it that 
they were fully exploited. Mu*awiya ? s skilful pro¬ 
paganda and his success in convincing Ashus that all 
was not we11 with Aids cause was the main reason why 
Airs victory turned into defeat and Mffawiya’s defeat 
into victory. 

No more important battle was ever fought in the 
whole history of Islam than the battle of SifFirn Its 
results were to prove as far-reaching as they were sur* 
prising. 


CHAPTER XV 


ARBITRATION 
AND PRONOUNCEMENT 


The Dispute Over the Preamble 

When the Security-deed had been signed, Mu’awiya’s 
‘'Umpire 31 , as the arbiter came to be called, went to 
Ah’s canipto draw up the “Shaifa” or tlie Deed of 
Arbitration, Altercation began over the first sentence 
of the preamble, “In die name of Allah, the most 
Benefiricnt and Merciful! This is what has been agreed 
upon between Ah, the Commander of the Faithful and 
Mu’awiya.’ 5 “Stay” said Amr bin As, 11 Alt is your 
Commander but he is not ours. We should be very 
wicked indeed should we declare war on one whom we 
acknowledge as the Commander of the Faithful of all.” 
The followers on Ali's side counselled him not to give 
up the title, but recalling a precedent set by (he Holy 
Prophet, All resolved to yield the point so that the 
arbiters could proceed with drafting of the deed itself 

The precedent to which Ali referred had occurred 
when one Sohail had led a rebellion against the govern¬ 
ment of Medina and had refused to recognise a preamble 
in which the Holy Prophet had referred to himself as 
“ l he Apostle of God”, Sohail had objected to this, 
pointing out “Iff recognise Muhammad as the Prophet 
of God, I should have no peace to sign, for I could not 
declare war against him. When Muhammad heard 
of the difficulty, he ordered, "Delete these words, for 
my title In no wise depends upon the credence of this 
deed. Time will reveal the truth of my mission.” 
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Then* turning to All, who 3s the Holy Prophet's secret¬ 
ary , was drafting the treaty, Muhammad went on to 
say, “Remember a day will come when you will find 
yourself confronted by the same dilemma.” Ali now 
therefore agreed to forego the title of Caliph in the pre¬ 
amble to the "Shifa”. 

Completion of the Deed 

With the preamble agreed on, the resi of the Deed 
was quickly drawn up, ratified and signed by a number 
of leading chiefs- Trie gist of the treaty bound the con¬ 
tracting parties to follow the injunctions of the Qur’an 
and, in the absence of any clear cut rulings, to be 
bound by the Sunnah, or Traditions of the Holy Prophet, 
and the precedents of Islam. The Umpires, who had 
been given a promise by the people that their decision 
would be upheld, were enjoined to be judicious. In the 
event of the Umpires agreeing their judgment was to be 
considered binding on both parties and all Muslims. 

This decision was to be pronounced sixth mo mini 
after the cessation of hostilities and Lhc Umpires were 
to be allowed extra time if they could show any reason¬ 
able cause for delay. Meanwhile both signatories to 
die treaty were to march back to their respective pro¬ 
vinces with all Lheir soldiery. Their judgment would 
be given on a neutral spot midway between Kufa and 
Damascus, at which time they also undertook to try and 
establish a lasting peace throughout Islam. 

'The provisions for l i ie withdrawal of troops so grieved 
Ashtar that he refused to act as a witness to the docu¬ 
ment saying, "Never again could I acknowledge my 
own right hand if it did but touch such a foul scrap of 
parchment,” Ali left the battle field with a heavy heart, 
for he could see that MTawiya was the only person who 
would derive any benefit from the truce. He was fur- 
(her tormented by the thought that Mu^awiya had 
only been playing for time and that the arbitration 
held out no real hopes of a lasting and permanent peace 
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fbr Islam. Victory, and with it peace, had been wil.h- 
ni his grasp but the: treachery of the Iraqi soldiery and 
of his own trusted officers had snatched h from'him. 
The future of Islam looked cloudy still. 

Discontent at Kufa 

Bark in KuEa Ali found a people mourning its dead 
J here was hardly a house that, did not behold a woman 
weeping in it, so great had been the carnage. Worse 
soil for Ali, the Kufans began to demand revenge against 
die Syrians for their fallen martyrs, Ali could not 
renew the war, for he had pledged faith to the treaty 
aud once again he found people turning against him 
while lie stood steadfastly by a promise be had made, 
albeit a promise made under duress. 

Meanwhile the weary days dragged on until the date 
ol Che pronouncement of the arbitration, Ali seems to 
have been a broken man, sunk in melancholy apathy 
and content to remain a passive, even apprehensive 
spectator of the events that followed 


The Farce of the Arbitration 

Divergent 1 accounts regarding the time and place 
ol the arbitration court have come down 10 us. The 
widely accepted view h that in the beginning of 658 
, , Lhe Umpires met at Duma-tu’l-Jandal, situated 
midway between Kufa and Syria, where Mu’awiya’s 
f! Amr bin As, came with a retinue of 400 horse. 
Here he met All’s Umpire Abu Musa, Ali had also 
sem Ins cousin, Abdullah bin Abbas, who was accom- 

Mikittiat rlot-i not men lion che name of (lie place where the court yf 
itn-] £^5^2“ % mCC ^ „ H , C Elm Ph **¥■ <hil1 iL was 141 held between Kufa 
£nd Adi j lka ' }^ ai " E,c:i ' ;,T ^ Ahu M&'asW mendon ihf* names of Tlnma 

Srf iftlir Bn ” iLH y ' It decided thae itc^dgft should meet in Duma, 
rorci rh^frJU y 1 Eenti« their progress hi decision w*a retarded, fhev might 
™ thRfaUowinff year m Adhnd:. Aa they did c ,o t meet ur Adhruh, it must he 

rt^JZ »'*«' ofibe Umju was a, Si£“E 

siSbii'i?r W i d, i J Zu]lr '’ tf ' c Arbl[r ^ t ^ n coon was held in 

At£ hr>M i 1,01(1 w “ lo ^ AJf, Tahiri and Ihn 

™ ^ 'rial that tlie arbitftfi met at Adruh and no t al Duma-tu'l-Tanda]. 
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pamtd bv Shuraih bin Haui at die head oi 400 horse. 
Thither had also flocked the son of the late Caliph Umar, 
Ebn Zubair, Saad bin Waqas, Mughira bin Shuba, 
\bdur Rahman bin Harith and a large crowd of men 
from Syria, Iraq, Mecca and Medina, anxiously waiting 
to hear the judgment. Some of the leading duels ol me 
Qnraish had also gathered there, in the hope dial they 

might be selected for office. . 

Amr bin As opened the discussion with the Quranic 

verse: 

' fc r\nd do not kill any one whom God has forbidden 
except for a just cause, and whosoever is slain un- 
iusliW We have indeed given to his heir authority, 
so let him not exceed the just limits in slaying, lor he 
Is aided.” (Quran 17:33) 

On this verse he rested his case lot Mu'awiya, hut 
Abu Musa was not convinced by Amr’s argument. The 
Umpires then withdrew Tor an informal private coil- 
Terence during which Abu Musa is said lo have ad- 
milled that the murder ol Uthman had been bmtui 
and “Spiteful^, When Amr replied li it was a vicious 
deed why not appoint Muawiya as the avenger oi 
Uthman’I blood and his rightful successor A Abu 
Vfnsa .still did not consider his opponents argument. 
a valid one. Quickly he retorted, Tf the quesiion of 
succession is to be decided by kinship alone why not 
appoint a son of the late Gahph Uthman? If this is a 
oueslion of the succession to the Ca bp bate, it should j 
determined by die itelievers-in-Faith and J 

by the “Mailis-hShura” (Council of the Elders). Ab 
Musa considered Abdullah, the son of the late Caliph 
Umar to be the fittest person, for nomination as die new 
Caliph, while Amr bin As extolled the virtues ot hi 
own son who according to him, was the best and mas 
suitable of all the candidates who might aspire to l 1 
sovereignty, ‘‘An upright man said Abu Mibu 
one who in this struggle has already identified ri 
on VLifawiya’s side, and we should not kmdlc mutm 
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amDriest lhc Musi!ms, 33 On similar grounds of partisan- 
ship Abdullah son of Zubair and many 'other possible 
cEindidates were all considered unfit. With the list 
rx 1 1 an s reel, Amr hi i l As said “ Well Abu MusaIf the re 
is none good to fill this office, what judgment will you 
deliver? “My judgment will be s> said Abu Musa., 
“that hotli Ali and Mu’awiya should be set aside, and the 
freedom of electing the Caliph be given to the people or 
Majilis-i-Shura". It is this council whichc an elect 
any one it thinks fit. Amr bin. As jumped up and said, 
“ Verily your judgment coincides with mine. Let us go 
forth and announce this decision. 55 

[t should be noted that in coming to such a judg¬ 
ment, the Umpires did not quote any authority of the 
Qur'an or Sunn ah to justify deposing Ali or ousting 
Mu’awiva, and that they had riot held to the terms of 
the Arbitration—Deed which had required them to 
choose either the one man or the other. 

The Deception daring the Pronouncement 

Hundreds of thousands of people ' had crowded 
round the pavilion where they were waiting impatiently 
to hear the judgment. In spite oflbn Abbas's warnings 
to Abu Musa not. to be first in everything, as was Ids 
wont, it was he who spoke 1 first before the Corona, de¬ 
claring, “Let till of you know we have come to an 
agreement. We have concurred on a decision which 
we trust will cheek the schismatic tendencies of Islam, 
and reunite the people of the Islamic Common wealth.*’ 
(l Verily Abu Musa speaks the truth 5 * said Amr bin As. 

1 will now request him to step forward and pronounce 

I- According Lei Majudi, Amr din As and Abu Mu^a jointly agreed Co put in 
Liljict and while the decision chat Lhry had U> pronounce The deed of judgment 
d uly recorded emphasised both the umpires had agreed wiiti wch (j*het ant] 
that .tftrr the Holy Prophet, Ahu iOkr, Umar and Uthman tfwc <ho lawful sul-- 
resMJS'H of God's Apostil and dial in view of the disruptive tendencies ■jvfcich bad 
L':repi intn ibe rauti of tsEain, it was desirable that both McCatwiya ajid Ali should 
be dc-posed. Other historians do iwt men don any ji.rrh written deed and hold 
lhai tbc'Y crone Cn uurwrineiLt by ucrbi] discussion, and Abu Mttsa wai the iirsL tu 
uicend die: pulpit and pronounce his decision. - 
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his judgment.” At this Abu Musa advanced and in a 
low and clear voice said, “O ye people! We have well 
deliberated and considered the matter. There is no 
other way to bring about concord and peace in the 
ranks of Islam except to depose Ali and Mu’awiya, and 
then leave the choice of election to die "Ummuh” or 
nadon. This is my judgment. Then laying down his 
sword Abu Musa continued, “Even thus do I depose 
Ali, as I have laid low the weapon which I held in my 
hand.” 

After this Tatal pronouncement by Abu Musa, Amr 
bin As advanced and said, “Ye people! You have 
heard the judgment of my co-arbitcr. He has deposed 
Ids chief, Ali, I confirm this deposition, 1 call you to 
witness that I confirm Midawiya in the office of the 
Caliph, since he, as the avenger of Uthman’s blood, is 
entitled to the succession: even as I make fast this sword,” 
Amr bin As, suiting the action So the words, put back 
his sword into his sheaili. 

The effrontery of Lhis action staggered the mob. 
Not even the Syrians believed that. Abu Musa would 
allow liimself to be so scandalously duped. The people 
watted in silence holding their breath, to see what would 
happen next, 

A disorderly scene ensued in which Abu Musa 
cursed Amr, while Amr jeered at his simplicity, bewil¬ 
dered, Abu Musa said Lo All’s cousin lbn Abbas, “Whai 
could I do, it was not my fault, Amr bin As acquiesced 
in my decision in private and then tricked me in public. 
To which I bn Abbas replied, “None of your faulL . 1 
Verily it was the fault of those who put you in office. 
Abu Musa ashamed of bis conduci of the affair and 
fearing lbr his life escaped Lo Mecca, 

Meanwhile the Syrians hailed the trick played by 
Amr bin As as a great diplomatic triumph* Amr bi 
As himself was seized by some of die Iraqi soldiers an 
handled roughly. They had not fought the bitte 
battlp of Sifftn to see their Sjlory dimmed by a vile f 
Amr bin As managed to escape, however, back to Syri 
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where he again proclaimed Mtfawiya the undisputed 
Caliph. 

Broken-hearted [bn Abbas returned lo Ali with the 
sad news, whereupon Ali, who refused to accept the 
fradulent decision of the Umpires instituted a solemn 
anathematisation of both Mu’awiya and Arnr bin As, 
together with all their followers, in the five daily prayers. 
These curses were to be broadcast from all the mosques 
throughout his empire. Back in Syria, Mu'awiya was 
similarly cursing Ali from the Syrian mosques with 
curses that extended to All’s son, Hasan and Hussain 
and to his general, Malik Ashtar. 

This mutual solemn excommunication and de¬ 
nunciation of each other in rhe mosques, where they 
had harangued the people, became theregular practice 
for a very long time, “The patriarchal epoch of Islam s 
says Von Kremer, '‘(thus) ended in streams of blood¬ 
shed in the war between the Ummayyads who gathered 
round Mu’awiya and the supporters of the old order of 
things, the party of Medina which had unsheathed their 
s woids for All,' 3 Thus from the very day of the pro¬ 
nouncement of the Fatal judgment of the Umpires, die 
Islamic world was divided into two rival camps under 
two antagonistic Caliphs, who uttered calumnies 
against one another in the daily prayers from the 
pulpits of the mosques. 

The Results of the Arbitration 

As a result of the treacherous ruse of the arbitration, 
MuVwiya regained the Caliphate. Indeed he had 
nothing to lose for he had not been elected Caliph as 
Ali had been. The decision to depose .Ali, on the oilier 
hand, considerably weakened his position. Even if 
Abu Musa’s proposal to refer the matter to a Council 
of Elders had- gone through, All’s position would still 
have been unable to sustain a great weight. Ali had 
every tiling to lose by submitting to arbitration; while 
Mu’awiya had everything to gain. 
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Hie results of' the siruggle for supremacy between 
the iwo rivals were far-reaching. The battle ol SiJlin, 
with its outcome of the Arbitration, changed the entire 
course of Islamic history. A hereditary monarchy was 
to be set up confined to one house, and that house s 
notoriety m hostility to l he Has ha mites was an open 
secret. The schismatic tendencies in Islam were hence 
forward ro be inextricably woven with Islamic history. 

The Partiality of the Historians 

Unfortunately there are no Syrian records of the 
Arbitration and die events which led up to it. Those 
accounts which arc in existence are Iraqi in origin and 
unreservedly unsympathatie to Mu awiya and the 
Syrians. Calumnies are heaped on Mi/awiya, Amr 
bin As and the hapless Abu Musa, while certain actions 
of Ali and his partisans, that do nol altogether redound 
-to his credit, are conveniently glossed over. Professor 
P.K. Hitti, 1 attempts to come to a more objective assess¬ 
ment of the events connected with the Arbitration: ^ 

<L The current tradition h that the two Umpires 
agreed to depose both principle, thus clearing the way 
tor a "Dark hor^c”, but after die elder ol the two, 
Abu Musa, had stood up and declared the Caliphate 
of his master null and void, Amr betrayed his colleague 
and confirmed MuWya. But the critical studies o\ 
JPere L ammo ns, preceded by those ol Well hausen tend to 
show that this tradition reflects i he view of the Iraqi 
school to which most of oui extant sources bdeug-- 
which nourished under the Abbacies -die Umruayyad s 
mortal enemies. What probably happened was that 
bolh referees deposed both principals, which Idt All 
the loser. Mu'awiya bad no caliphate lo be deposed 
from, lie was but a governor or a province. I he 
very fact of the arbitration, itself had raised him to a level 
equivalent to a mere pretender. The sentence ol the 

|, p_K. Hitti. History of lhe Arabs, p. 1SI. f ublabm MictajlUan & Go.. 
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judges deprived Ali of a real office, and Mu’awiya of a 
fictitious claim which he had not yet dared publicly to 
assert. Not until 661 two years after the curtain had 
been towered on the arbitration farce, did Mu’awiya 
proclaim himself Caliph at Jerusalem. 

Wellhausen, 1 another Western historian says:— 

An account of the Syrian side has not been preserved 
to us. It would make different reading from (hat of 
Abu Mikhnaf, though it would scarcely be more 
creditable, as we see from ' 1 heophanea, AM, 6148: 
“Mu’awiya’s side gained the mastery and look pos¬ 
session of the water; Ali’s men deserted because ol 
thirst; still Mufawiya did noi wish to fight bul won the 
victory easily* il Of course Abu Mikhnaf sides with ihe 
Iraqi-tes arid Ali against the Syrians and M'u’awiya, 
Ali had ihe better cause and the more pious followers. 
The fact that hk own brother, Aqil, fought against 
him is passed over in silence, but there is no conceal¬ 
ment of the fact that the Syrians 2 had sons of the Caliphs, 
Abu Bakr anti Umar on their side besides 1-000 Readers 
(of the Qur’an)-; thus the pious were not solely on the 
side of Ali, The followers ofMu 4 awiya were just as con¬ 
vinced oi the justice of their cause as the Iraqi tea. The 
latter, indeed, were by no means all firmly convinced of 
(.he right of Ali, but kept asking each other for proofs and 
held discussions amongst themselves and with their 
opponents— discussions which continued long after 
Siffin and were interminable. They were not eager for 
the struggle with their brothers in faith and race, and 
appeared quite willing to pul a stop to it. The party 
opposition was weak to begin with, and only gained 
strength 1 later on” 

The rest of AUT story is played out against this 
background of party struggle. It is a story of ever-increas¬ 
ing bitterness between Factions which had been none of 
his making and which were to lead to his untimely end, 

1. J.'W^ILhaiiHuii. rise Arab kingdom and its fall. Trans la don by Margaret 
Clrnliam, Utaivemdsy of Cs Scutta, Ed - ! A2T. p. S2„ 

2. Bukhari (Ed, Bulat] US$9), S-tiT F. m, 145 s 3 ii_ 

Deut*cht Morg-e.nl: Ztscbr. {D.M.Z.} 1884, $3, 


CHAPTER XVI 


HIE REBELLION OF THE KHWARIJ 
(KHARAJITES) 


The Separatists 

Alps decision Lo submit to Arbitration did noi meet 
with the approval of his Tragi soldiery, about 12,000 
of whom deserted and rebelled against him on the march 
back to Kufu- These were the warriors who had coin- 
pellet! him to cease hostilities, in the hour of victory anti 
who now felt cheated by the Syrian trick of Arbitration 
from the rightful fruits of victory. 

The Khwarij, as they came to be called, were also 
opposed, on principle, lo arbitration by Man, holding 
that God alone could decide the issue of Caliphate and 
that Ali had sinned against God in signing the Arbitra¬ 
tion-Deed, 

Connotation of Khavfarij 

The name of Khariji, plural Kiiawarli, has been 
variously held Lo mean, “Secctkr” or "Outgoer." 
Professor 1 Nicholson says? of it, “It has been suggested 
that the name of Khariji {plural Kkawarij) refers to a 
passage hi ihe Qur’an (4:101) where mention is made of 
“those yvho go forth (Vakhruj) from their homes as 
emigrants fMnhajir) to God and His Messenger j so lb at 
“Kharsipte” means 'One who leaves his home among 
the unbelievers for God J s sake*, and corresponds to the 

| r fC_A- ftndtalson, A lilmiy h-iatorv of tire Aral 1 *, Cambridge Uaivtr*’ 
P<*». Ed. 19*3 p. 20®. 
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term Muhajir which was applied to the Meccan con¬ 
verts who accompanied the Prophet in his migration to 
Medina. Another name by which they often designated 
themselves is likewise Qur anic in origin,, viz* Slim at 
(plural of Shar); literary “Sellers"— that is lo say those 
who sell their lives and goods in return for paradise. 
The KJiarajttes were mostly drawn from the Bedouinc 
soldiery who settled in Busts and Kula after the lersiaTi 
Wars." 

They also came to be known as ^Harurites” from the 
place where they were first encamped. 

At the outset the Kharajitcs seem to have been 
fanatically zealous Muslim but their decision to desert 
Alt did not stem solely from religions convictions. As 
Bcdouinc they were essentially a democratic people who 
witnessed the struggle between Ali and Mit’awiya as a 
game of King-making in which they were no longer 
willing to be pawns. " “Should the Syrians win”, said 
one of them w r e will be ground to pieces. What will be 
our fate if men like Uthman and his stock rule over us? 
It is they who will seize the fruits of our victory won by 
our sword and make it appear as if it was Lheirs by in¬ 
heritance. Are we not losing this world and the next?”, 

Again another murmured, ‘"The Umpires will simply 
decide between Mu’awiya and Ali. What will be our 
lot? Will it not be the imposition of a despotic rule 
with the greatest rigour? Will not the winner live on 
die fat of land, ami make us his obedient slaves?” 

Whoever was victorious, Ummayyad or Hadmutcs, 
it seemed to these fierce Bedouinc warriors that it would 
be a victory for the Quraish aristocracy at the expense, 
of the democratic tribesmen. Seething with unrest, 
some 12,000 of them deserted Ali and encamped at 
Harura, taking as their watch*word La Hukma Ilia 
Lillahi” or'The decision of God, die word of God alone,” 
a phrase which, ever since it was first coined, has become 
a favourite with Public agitators, affording as it does a 
convenient cloak for their own less worthy designs. 

The original “Separatists” had three great leaders. 
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namely Shabath bin Ribi al-Riahi, Abdullah bin Kauwa 
al-Yeshkuri and Yezid bin Qais al-Arhabi from the 
three famous tribes of the Banu Temim, the Banu Baki 
and Banu Ham ad an. They proposed to have no 
Caliphs, but to vest the administration in a “Council 
of the pious”. 

Ali Negotiate** with the Khar a jilts 

Anxious to prevent, another outbreak of fighting, Ali 
deputed his cousin Ihn Abbas to try and negotiate a 
compromise. When these efforts failed, Ali went in 
person to discuss the Kharajitc grievances with the it 
chiefs. The Kharajites insisted that AH should march 
forthwith against Mu'awiya, a demand with which Ah 
could not possibly comply, as he had given his word to 
abide by the decision of the Umpires, After much 
argument, he succeeded in convincing the chiefs that 
he would be sinning if lie commit ted a breach of Faith 
and dial, should they attempt to persuade him to 
against the arbitration—Deed his sin would be laid ai 
their door and their honour would likewise be tarnished. 
They must, in all fairness, wait for the Decision of the 
Umpires who had promised to give, their verdict accord¬ 
ing lo the Qur’an which was, as the Kharajitcs required, 
Decision by the word of God. ' 

Ali promised, however, that IT the Umpires broke 
‘hith and failed to abide by the Qur'an when coming 
to a decision, he would publicly repudiate their verdict 
and once more take the field against the Syrians. 

With this assurance^ together with many promises 
of secular and material rewards, Ali managed to per¬ 
suade the rebels to break camp and return to their homes 
until after the decision of the Umpires, 

Months later, when Ali having publicly repudiated 
the Umpires, sought to raise an army against the Syrians, 
he expected the Kbarajites to flock to bis standard bui 
they made no attempt to join him. In a letter to their 
leader he wrote: “It h high time that you should return 
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to join my army. We are resuming hostilities against 
the common enemy, yours and ours. We are returning 
to the point where you backed up our side m the field ot 
tiffin. Now come and follow it np to the nmsh. Ine 
Kharaiites sent an insolent reply, saying “we look upon 
you as an apostate, detested by the Lord, Should you 
make a public confession of your heresy, and repent, 
we can consider whether anything could be arranged 
between us. Failing this, you may treat the mattei 
as closed.” 

Repeated attempts on Alfa part to urge the Khara^ 
utes to join with him against the Syrians met with total 
failure. Instead they decided to ¥ raise their own in¬ 
dependent standard and went into camp at Naharwan, 
under the leadership ol Abdullah bin Wahab ahRasibi. 

The Kharajites at Naharwan 

Naharwan was a township, situated on a canal ol the 
same name, a few miles East of the Tigris near Madian 
and between Bagdad and Wash, Here the Kharajites 
made extensive preparations for war. Recruited 
mostly from Bcdouinc tribesmen, these "Democrats 
preached equality in the most vehement terms, tolerating 
no other views but their own. Highly indignant at. the 
self-aggrandisement of the Qurajsh, who did not trouble 
to disguise their depravity and immorality, the Khar ac¬ 
utes set themselves up as Soldier-theologians, the Go- 
venters of Islam. Any oath of allegiance, they argued 
heatedly, was sinful, whether to Ah or to Mu away a, 
for their obedience was due to God ami to God alone, 
45 Both sides” they said, "are running a race of apostasy: 
the Syrians, whether right or wrong, run after Mu'awiya 
and we back up Ali. What is all this? Nothing but 
heinous blasphemy,” To Aids arguments that arbitra¬ 
tion had been forced upon him by them, and them alone, 
they replied, “Varily we arc sorry at what has happened. 
But as we have repented and gone back, Ali must do the 
same, or else we will fight with him and if slain in the 
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battle we shall gladly meet our God, Ali*s displeasure 
on the Umpire’s judgment is due lo selfish reasons, and 
not for God’s cause. 1 ' 

According to Shahrastani some 1,000 of the Kbara- 
jites had vowed to give over their lives entirely lo God. 
These were men of" 4 ‘Ahl-i-Siya.ru wa-Salat” (men of 
prayers and fasting) who were full of pious zeaL There 
was a strong element of fanaticism amongst die followers 
of al-Rabasi and with it went a fierce intolerance of 
opinions other than their own. The Kharajites began 
to propagate their doctrines by the sword and many 
rumours of atrocities began to reach Ali, 

Naharwan rapidly became a rendezvous for the dis¬ 
affected who flocked to the Kharajhc camp from Kufa 
and liusra and the outlying parts of All’s Empire so that 
lo the hard core of zealous was also added a miscellaneous 
rabble of malcontents. 

Kharajite Atrocities 

Meanwhile Ah had managed to muster an army for a 
renewed campaign against Mu’awiya. With difficulty 
he had conscripted some 65,000 "Volunteers” of which 
8 f 000 were slaves and some 17,000 young boy.? in their 
teens, and he was on his way towards Syria when news of 
the latest outrages by the Kharajhc fanatics reached 
him. They had murdered Abdullah bin Khabbah, 
the son of the oldest adherent of the Holy Prophet, culling 
him down in cold blood, along with Ms wife and children, 
merely because hi? religious views did nol tally with theirs. 
Three women of the iribe ofTayy had also been put lo 
death in a similarly cruel manner, and numerous atroci¬ 
ties had been committed on travellers passing through 
their territory. Pregnant women had been ripped up 
with the sword and the aged and weak cruelly tortured 
to death. 

All 3 ? soldiers demanded reparation for these atrocities 
saying that they could not follow AH further towards 
Syria if their families were to be left at the mercy of the 
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Kharajite outlaws, “Bow can you permit such law¬ 
lessness to go unchecked” they argued, urging Ali to lead 
a punitive expedition against 'them. 

Ali Attempts to Win Over the Kharajites a Second 
Time 

Arriving near Naharwan, All followed his usual 
method of first exploring the possibilities of a peaceful 
settlement before committing his forces to batde, On 
this occasion he did not make camp but planted a stand¬ 
ard in the earth. On this he hoisted an inscription 
which said that all ihose who came under it should have 
amnesty and safe conduct and that ali who returned to 
Kufa would find sanctuary [here. A free amnesty was 
promised to all those who repented, and this was an¬ 
nounced by Lhe beat of drums, to the enemy camp* 

All’s next step was to despatch a messenger to the 
Kharajites demanding the surrender of those guilty of 
the murder of Abdullah. The messenger added, 
“Should you band over those who are guilty, we shall 
leave you alone until God gives us victory over Midawiya 
in Syria, and then perhaps the Lord may turn your 
hearts towiixds us. “To this the Kharajife leader 
replied, “Go forth and tell your Caliph that we are all 
equally guilty of the various murders that we have com- 
mitted, and that die blood of those heretics who were 
slain by us has been shed lawfully."’ Most of the rebel 
troops however were afraid of All's army, and 500 ot them 
are said to have taken refuge in a neighbouring 
Persian town, while many more went back to their 
homes. Some 100 Kharajites are said to have gone 
over to Ali, which left out of an army of 4,000 only some 
1800. Their leader Abdullah al-Rusibi nevertheless 
resolved to fight to a finish . 

The Battle of Naharwaa 1 

In December 658, Ali marshalled his forces and led 

L. Div 4 JTKenL accounts ttf tkw battle ttivc tome down U> lm, 
pala- rilihuri it cook place oil Safar 31 A-H* Jufy Ai!3v)« 
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1 he final assEiult against the Kharajilcs in the memorable 
battle of Naharw&n, With the battle try of ‘On to 
Paradise' the Kharajites rushed on Ali's troops, only 
to be completely annihilated. All save nine of Ab¬ 
dullah's men were slain and he himself also perished. 
On Ali J s side the casualties were insignificant <£ A 
little before this fight" says Simon 1 Oehley, " 1 All bad 
foretold to his friends what would be the event, “You 
see” says he, “these people who make profession of 
reading the Qur'an, without observing its command¬ 
ments, will quit the profession which they make ul their 
sect, as quick as arrows fly from die bow when they are 
shot off.” 


Tlie effects of the victory 

All’s victory over the Khanijilcs was devoid of any 
permanent results. Although the Caliph had won a 
■decisive Ei attic, yet it remained a hollow victory. “It 
had been better’* says Sir William 2 Muir, “for the peace 
of Islam if not one of the 4,000 had escaped. The snake 
was scotched, not killed, the fanalic spirit was strangely 
catching; and the theocratic cause continued to be 
canvassed vigorously and unceasingly, though in secret, 
both at al-Basra and al-Kuih, However hopeless their 
object, the fanatics were nerved, if not by expectation 
of divine aid, at least by the sure hope of the martyrs 
crown. Tn the following year, bands of insurgent fana¬ 
tics once again appeared unexpectedly in the field de¬ 
nouncing All; and proclaiming that the kingdom ofihc 

piw thi* event IT. iho but months ..I SI A-H, (December wh™ Wwidi 
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birratton It Waqidf ir Ici U believed .he arbitration tool* place in January Bill 
iud there » a whole year bfttween the battle vf SifTi n and ihe ratuLan 
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Lord was at hand. One after another they were cut to 
pieces, or put to flight with ease, Still such continual 
risings could not but endamage the name and power 
of All , who no w reaped the fruit of his weak com pro* 
misc with the enemies of Uthiffi&n, in neglecting to bring 
them to justice. Fanatics in their extravagant doctrine, 
fhesc men were loo sincere to combine with any purely 
political sect, and hence they seldom came near to leaving 
any permanent mart of their creed behind them. But 
bolli in the present and succeeding reigns, wc find them 
every now and then gathering up their strength dan¬ 
gerously to assail the Empire, and as often beaten bach. 
Ever and anon, lor ages, these Khawarij “went forth 3 ” 
(as the name implies) on their desperate errand, a thorn 
in the side of the Caliphate, and a terror to the well- 
disposed/ 1 

Later Political Theories of the Kharajites 

With the advance of time, the Kiiarajites began to 
formulate and develop political theories about the State 
and Sovereignty which led, ultimately, to a separate 
creed. Their 'wild and unruly Ecdouine temperament 
remained, however, untamed by theorisation and they 
continued to hate the Quraish aristocracy. Professor 
Nicholson 1 says of them; “Civil life wrought little change 
in their unruly temper. Far from acknowledging the 
peculiar sanctity of a Qurashite, they desired a chief 
of their own blood whom they might obey, in Bcdouine 
fashion, as long as he did not abuse or exceed the powers 
conferred upon him. Tile mainspring of the move* 
ment, however, was pietistic, and can be traced, as 
Wellhauseri has shown, to the Quranic-Readers, who 
made it a matter of conscience that All should avow his 
contrition for die fatal error which their own temporary 
and deeply regretted infatuation had forced him to 
commit. 1 hey cast off All for the same reason which 

^ A^NkhobtHL A literary history *Tthe Arabs. Cambridflt Uoivcftity 
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led them to strike at Uihman: in both cases they were 
maintaining the cause of God against an unjust Caliph. 
It is important to remember these facts in view the of 
cardinal Kharajite doctrines (1) that every free Arab 
was eligible ; : 3S Caliph, and (2) that an evil-doing Caliph 
must be deposed and, if necessary pot to death. 
Musi aw rid bin 4 Ulliia, the Kharajite "Commander 
ofthc Faithful” wrote to Simak bin ‘Uhayd, the governor 
of Ctesiphon as follows; “We call you to the Book of 
Almighty God, and to the Sunnali (custom) of the Holy 
Prophet-on whom be peace I and to the administration 
of Abu Bakr and U mar-may God be pleased with them: 
and to renounce Uthman and Ali because they corrupted 
the true religion and abandoned the authority of the 
Divine Book. 1 

The historian™ Dozy, conics out even more strongly 
in favour of the early Kharajites, “The Kharajite* 1 ' 
says he, “were noble and ardent souls, who in a self- 
seeking age, preserved their religious purity, whose 
hearts were not act upon earthly dungs, and who had 
too lofty r an idea of God to do him mere lip-service and 
to drowse in conventional :ind sluggish piety* These 
Puritans of Islam who were famous for their austerity, 
lived their lives according to the precepts of Qur'an, 
revelled in heroic deeds of the triumph of Faith, suffered 
persecutions and attained martyrdom. The fear of hell 
weighed heavily on their minds and in their zeal for 
righteousness, a single false step taken by a follower 
involved excommunication from the fold, ff any 
follower had committed a bigger sin (Kabira), he was 
held to have damned himself in the everlasting hell fire, 
In their craze for reforms they denounced all worldly 
enjoyments, games, poetry and songs. Foppish dis¬ 
play of the pomp of this life and secular power were held 
i n great disgust. They looked for heaven ly i nte rposition 
for the establishment of their theocratic rule, Even 
if they fell fighting in a battle, their martyrs were sure to 
go to heaven. They must fight against the wicked world* 

L ftrinhirt Doiy. SpaniiL Iilani, p.TQ. 
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and try to become the inheritor of tire next world. V/e 
ate told how some of these fanatics would not eat a date 
which they had picked up on die road-side because they 
had not paid for it and of others who having killed a 
chicken or a rabbit would not go back unless they had 
compensated its owner. They laid the greatest sTress 
on equality and fraternity. In the tribal civil war, 
when (‘very tribe plunged itself into it and asserted its 
nobility, the K.har;ijile stuck to the beautiful equity as 
preached by Islam for, said they, “All Muslims are 
brothers. Do not stress whether you are from Banu 
Qais or from Temim. We are all brethren in Islam, 
we worship the Unity of God The Almighty who is best 
pleased with him who best shows his gratitude. “Evcry 
(rue Muslim in their eyes was eligible for the Caliph ate } 
irrespective of his social status, provided he had Lhe 
merit. Jn their love of liberty they maintained that the 
Caliph^ appointment was necessary for uprooting vices 
and handling evil-doers but that true believers in faith, 
being people of virtue, could easily dispense with this 
office. 3 * 

A Popular Fallacy 

ft is a popular fallacy to regard Khawarajism as art 
off-shoot of Sunnism. As a matter of fact it came Into 
existence Jong before the establishment of the Sunni 
school and, although it has many features in common 
with the tenets of the Sunnis, it has certain other charac¬ 
teristics peculiarly its own. Professor 1 Nicholson, mak¬ 
ing a true assessment of Khwarajism, goes on to say," 
Basically Khwarajism was a re-assertion of the old Is¬ 
lamic doctrine of equality and fraternity winch had 
never been fully realised and was now irretrievably 
ruined, Theoradcally, all devout Muslims shared in 
the desire for its restoration and condemned lhe existing 
government no less cordially than the Kharajhcs. Wha^ 
distinguished the latter party was the remorseless severity 

H-A- Nkiwkon* A literary hbtary of the Arabs, p. 209. 
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with which they carried their principles into action 
To them it was absolutely vital th<U the imam or head ot 
the community, should rule in the name and according 
to the will of God: those who followed any other way 
scaled their doom in the next world: eternal'salvation 
huiiv noon the choice of a successor to the Prophet. 
Muslims who refused to execrate Udaman and All weir 
die worst of infidels; it was the duty of every true be¬ 
liever to take part in the holy war against such, and to 
kill them, together with < heir wives and children, i hese 
atrocities recoiled upon the insurgents, who soon found 
themselves in danger of extre mi nation. Milder coun¬ 
sels began to prevail. Thus the [badlies (followers of 
Abdullah bin A bad! held it lawful lo live amongst the 
Muslims and mix with them on terms or mutual to ter- 
ance But compromise was in truth incompatible wilh 
the RAISON D’ETRE of the Kliarajiles, namely to 
establish the kingdom of God upon earth. This mean I 
. virtual anarchV “Their unbending login shattered every 
constitution which il set up. As Ah remarked. They say, 
‘No government’ (la Imara), hut there must be ^govern¬ 
ment, good or bad". Neverl helcss, it was a noble idea 1 
for which they fought in pure devotion, having, unlike 
the other political parties, no worldly interests to serve. 

It is sad indeed to reflect that people ot good, in¬ 
tentions with noble ideals frequently do a good deal ol 
harm in the world and that trulhs winch may have their 
origiif in the simplest acts of piety can become the excuse 
for" terrorising those who do not acknowledge them. 
The Kharajites sincerely lamented the passing ol till 
days of Islamic unity yet contributed largely to the 
ever-increasing schisms which rent it asunder. At 
too had dreamed of restoring the old unity of_Islam 
hut he was in his simple-hearted way, no match lor 111 
devious and cunning advisers with whom he 
surrounded. He abhored violence yet thtoug 
weak concilliatory policy of compromise with the mur¬ 
derers of Uthman, he entangled himself in warfare and 
disharmony which he most sought to prevent, 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE DECLINE OF ALI AND THE 
LOSS OF EGYPT 


All Puts a New Heart 

Perhaps die most important result of (he victory 
over the Kjiarajites was that it put new heart into Ali. 
The defection of the Iraqis after Siffin must have struck 
a grevious blow at his sdi-confidence, but now Nahrwan 
gave him new heart. He began to fed that Mu’awiya 
might still be forced into submission and resolved to 
push on into Syria immediately, while his troops were 
still dated by victory. Once again his hopes w r ere to be 
betrayed. 

Failure of the Syrian campaign 

Before continuing the march into Syria, Alfs troops 
demanded a period of rest and refreshment. To this 
Ali readily consented. T hey marched back to Kufa, 

! pitching camp at Nakileh and here, by proclamation Ali 
• (old his soldiers they could all have one da.y : s leave of 
absence so thai they put their personal affairs in order. 

J he troops began dispensing in small parties, but Failed 
k> return. With the camp almost empty, Ali was 
forced to return to Kufa and exhort the people from the 
pulp] l to re-enlist. This pica fell on deaf cars for, by this; 
bmc, the Kufans, who had never been enthusiastic about 
a Syrian campaign, had become so accustomed to hear¬ 
ing his exhori La Lions and reproaches'that they took no 
notice of them. In spite of the victory at Nahrwan, 
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All's personal prestige seems never to have been lower 
anrj the Kulans did not lift a linger to help him. Once 
again All was baulked of victory over MuWtya when 
it had seemed to be certainty and the scheme fora Syrian 
expedition had to be abandoned. 

These were days of deep distress for AJi, who felt 
he codkl tio longer count on the supporl of any of' his 
former adherents, Only Aahtar, in camp ai Nisibis 
on the Mesopotamian border, remained unswervingly 
loyal to him. 

KebfllioD in Egypt 

Even if Ah had been able to mtisicr enough troops 
for a Syrian expedition, it is doubtful that they would 
ever have marched to the Syrian border, tor the cunning 
Mu’awiya had already planned a strong diversionary 
measure. News now r reached Ali that Amr bin As was 
moving into Egypi at die head of 6,000 horse. 

According to Abu Miknaf* Mu:awiya had already 
had his eyes on Egypt, at the time of the Decision of the 
Umpires. Other sources refer to his having talked at 
an ever i date, of conquering Egypt, promising it to Amr 
bin As at the time when Amr had first publicly acknow¬ 
ledged Mu’awiya as Caliph; and again when the stratc- 
gem of the Qur’an on the lances was proposed Now as 
Amr set off for Egypt Mu’awiya is alleged to have said lo 
his wily friend/ 1 O Amr I You were the first to conquer 
Egypt In the reign of Umar the Great, and now you 
should be the first to redeem it by your second conquest. 

The Alid a dm ini stration of Egypt 

We have seen in Chapter XII how Mu’awiya by his 
assiduous propaganda had succeeded in stirring up 
discord between Ali and his newly appointed governor 
Qais bin Sa’d in Egypt. Ah had instructed Qaia to 
follow an aggressive policy againsL the Egyptian mal¬ 
contents, but Qaii realising how impolitic the adoption 
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of such a course was which was sure to jeopardise the 
peace of the country refused to abide by the Caliph s 
order. This had resulted in the dismissal of Q^is ^ n d 
when he left Egypt, it appeared that all moderation, 
statesmanship, and wisdom went away with him. Ah 
then appointed Muhammad bin Abu Bakr as the 
governor of Egypt. Muhammad who was the son ol 
late Caliph Abu Bakr was a rash youngman, who im¬ 
plemented an aggressive policy towards the Egyptian 
rebels, 

MuVwiya’s propaganda in Egypt 

I he ground in Bgypt had certainly been prepared 
well in advance by Mu’awiya*s propaganda. Ever 
since tire murder of Uthman. Muawiya's agents had 
been unceasing in their propaganda and Airs own 
governor Muhammad Sjiti Abu Bakr, with his ill- 
advised policy of “Blood and Iron”, had played into the 
hands of his enemy by alienating lire sympathies of even 
the most staunch supporters of the Alid cause. No 
sooner had Arar bin As set loot on Egyptian soil than all 
the malcontents gathered round him. 

The head of the Uthmanid party at this time was 
Mu’awiya bin Hudaij as-Sakimi, with whom Mu'awiya 
of Syria had long been in secret correspondence. Arm 
bin As could also count on Lire support of Maslama bin 
Mukhallad with whom his master had also concluded 
an offensive and defensive alliance. 

Realising, too late, how T ill his cause had been served 
by Muhammad bin Abu Bakr , Ali now r sent hasty orders 
to Ashtar, 1 in Mesopotamia, appointing him the new 
governor and urging him 10 move down into Egypt 
immediately, in. the hope that he might undo the harm 
wrought by his hot-headed predecessor. 

J . ^rW-.rrl i 11 ir K> Kilb] ; Aatlt&T VV"US SCI1 L LO liEyn I aFtilf [luC fall uf gljhjffllllllid 
bin Abu lialir in the !]tiuJ battle that thr Eiitflr fough l against tht F^yptians an 
account ivbidh h.i'i iiLJ hardly tn’ niEiCtl . With the frill ilCVT uhajiuuad fern Abu 

Bakr iJir fsite- of Egypt was 9™^ for Air, nmd event* forebode Lhar All afTeeted 
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Ashtar is poisoned 

Ashtar, who had been a ring-leader of the regicides 
in die murder of Ulhman, was one of die beat generals 
of his Lime who had made quite a name in K_ufa and had 
brought Mu’awiyaand Amr bin As to the verge of'defeat 
at Siffin. Mu’awiya knew hid well what Ashlar's 
appointment meant and was in no way anxious to meet 
up with him again. Mifawiya consequently bribed 
the Chief of Qulzum in whose house Ashtar would almost 
certainly stay on die way to Egypt, to poison the general, 
So Ali lost the Iasi and most staunch of all his supporters 
Ashtar, the most able to of his soldiers died, not on iln r 
battlefield, but at the table of a man whose loyalty had 
been bought by MVawiya and who had poisoned the 
honey which he offered his guest. 

The Defeat and Death of Mohammad, Son of 
Aha Bak 

Accounts differ m detail about All's conduct of the 
Egyptian campaign but the most widely accepted version 
is that /Ali now had no alternative but to ask Muhammad 
bin Abu Rakr to continue in the office and lo hang on 
as best he could. Some chroniclers say that Ali was 
able to send 2,000 crack troops, under the command 
of the notorious Tujibite KJnana, thought hy many to 
have been the actual murderer of the Caliph Ulhmaa, 
hy way ol reinforcement. Olher authorities maintain 
that once again, the Kufans would do nothing to help 
Ali and that, after fifty days oflwauging them from the 
pulpit, Ali still had managed to muster only 2,00 volun¬ 
teers. These he is said to have sent eo Egypt but the 
long delay had already proved Tatal, Hardly liad they 
left Kufa when the news came of the total defeat qf 
Muhammad'S forces and his ugly death. Having fled 
from the battlefield, Muhammad took shelter in some 
near-by ruins where he was discovered by Mifawiya 
bin Hudaij, dragged out and slain. His corpse was 
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wrapped in an ass's skin and burned. 

The ignominious end of Muhammad bin Abu Bakr 
sealed the fate of Egypt for Ali. Mu’awiya appointed 
Amr bin As as his lieutenant to rule it in his name and 
the newly-conquerred country, with its immense rich 
resources became incorporated in the Syrian Empire. 

The effect af the loss of Egypt on Ali 

Far more damaging to AH than even the loss of his 
Egyptian resources, was the blow which had been struck 
at his prestige, In one of his sermons to the Kufans he 
summed up the loss hi these wordi:— 

O ye people ! In the hour of need you have kept 
aloof from me, like a restive camel when it casts its burden, 
Lo and behold! The son of Abu Bakr falls, 
and with him—Egypt too”. The harangue fell on deaf 
ears for Ail, who had long since lost the affection of the 
Kufans, could now no longer count on d^eir loyalty. 
His soldiers were deserting in large numbers, while the 
ordinary people, who had lost relatives in Ali*s wars and 
who had borne the brum of the heavy casualties which 
his armies had suffered, were seething with bitterness 
and discontent. Anarchy was rite and it seemed that 
the slightest flarc-up of fighting, in such an inflammable 
situation, might well provide Ihc flame which would 
blow up the whole edifice of the Cal ip! tale. 

Day after day Ali ascended his pit I pit and poured 
out quotations from the Qur’an and, the Sunnah in a 
last eloquent attempt to rc-kindle the enthusiasm of the 
people, but the people were too overwhelmed hy the 
calamities that beset them, on all sides to pay much 
heed to the word of God, still less to listen to the words 
of the pathetic, broken-down figure whom they loved 
little. Ali now lost heart completely; despair over¬ 
whelmed him, crippling his energies and paralysing all 
initiative. He completely lost faith in human nature 
and withdraw to a life of retirement. He no longer 
had any control over the army or over the people and 
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presented the sac I spectacle of a beaten man. 

Mu’s^iya’s Star m tlic Ascendant 

As Airs star set, Mu'awiya began to riar in the 
Islamic firmament. Alt’s pitiable plight after the loss 
of Egypt left Mu’awiya virtually a free hand. In die 
words of Wclihauscn 1 “This left Mu’avriya s hand free 
He at once made himself secure From the Homans by 
purchasing a truce from Constantine at the price of a 
yearly tribute. Arab Iradiltons only mention this in- 
cidernjy. We learn from Thcophaties that it look place 
In A, VL 6150 (scl. 969-A,H. 38-39), But Mu'awiya 
did not risk an organised attack upon AH, he contented 
himself with harassing him here and there. . . , . 

By the end of the year 658 ATX and the beginning 
of 659, we find Mu'awiya well-established at Syria with 
a disputable but a plausible title, growing strong in the 
affcction of his subjects, and augmenting his resource 
whereas Ali s whose power was waning everyday, was 
losing the affection of his subjects and the fidelity of his 
soldiers.” 

Trouble in Basra 

Alarmed by the news of Alfa depressive stale of 
mind, his cousin Abdullah ibn Abbas, the governor of 
Busra, set out for Kufa, hoping to rally All’s spirit or at 
least to make sure that he did not attempt to abdicate 
or commit any rash act. Mu’awiya immediately took 
advantage of Ibn Abbas'S absence from Busra it) send 
an enpedilion of 2)000 horse, under the command of 
Ibn Hadramij to take I hat city by surprise. 2 The 

.1. J WcUhaufen, Thr Arab Irmgdom an(l it* fall- TraniLiLSori try Min* 
Wfir p. fll) Univcnity of C.ilr:tirc^ 1927. 

2. Antuhrr Bnaarite Account sayn thal MiCsw^ya sail hia ■ftnai»ariai with- -a 
JccLer wn the Batai-nn. in which he anted them to rise dfliuiul Ah- MuWiya'i 
■Tnraya Vy received with sjptn. .urm by llir ciliTcen* of Eu*rt arid Ali'n DroUly- 
Gi>vrrDQT Xfyad ibn Abibi, finding Fiimadf in a ptxtknji iii U*ti(?n fled Train Bihf* 
a/L< Lm i rcfiufcr with (hr harm Aad. Frrim }j*rr Ziywl wlldted iaf help fjw* All. 
wh,o Lem ;+rj army and Ziy=d ihen marched a^aFnil (.lie Syrians and let fife to Ihr 
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Deputy-Governor of Busm Ziyad bm Abihi, found 
himself unable to oppose the invader and took to flight, 
seeking refuge with the neighbouring tribe of Barm 
Aid, From here he wrote to Ail asking for aid. All 
sent such troops its he could collect and with this rein¬ 
forcement, Ziyad was able to give battle to the Syrians, 
near Busra, where he succeeded in routing the enemy, 
Hadrami was slain in the battle* 

Busra w r as thus reclaimed lor Ah, who re-appointed 
Ibn Abbas as governor, but All's hold over the city 
remained precarious. The populace, who had hailed 
Mu'awiya's emissaries with open arms, remained dis¬ 
satisfied and seditious and Ibn Abbas was hard put to it 
to subdue the continued outbreaks of discontent. 

The expedition to Busra wits Mu awiya s firsi attempt 
at invading Airs territory and although the defeat iu* 
dieted on Syrian forces was decisive the victory Ibr All 
was to prove only a temporary one. 

The Rebellion of Kbirrit bln Rashid 659 AJK 

In the same year as the rebellion of the Kbarajiles 
against All came another rebellion, this time led by 
Khirrit bin Rashid, ol the tribe ol Banu Najiya. 
Though differing in dogma Irorn the Kharajiles, this 
rebellion was motivated by similar political aims and 
it was all the more bitter for Ah because its leader, 
Khirrit bin Rashid, was an old friend ant! ally of his 
who bad fought shoulder to shoulder with him at the 
Battle of the Camel, had defended his cause valiantly at 
Siffin and had still been fighting with him as recently as 
Naharwan, 

It was nevertheless the Decision o! the Umpires 
which had caused Khirrit to leave Alt s side. Khimt 
felt Ah ought to have bowed down to their judgment 

caailc in whkh they hail refuge- Thus Mu’awsya'i enHwaria alonR witti 

I heir 70 followers perished In tie flumes- Link eredenes can be placed or this 
version aa it wn-i improbable «hat the arrival q (ihc Syrian emissaries could WOTiit 
Ziyad to an cstent that he should take 10 flight, It must have b«n the arrj-val ol 
The Syrian army that forced Ziyad to WtHiura and tliCn seek remforerment. 
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and that he should have referred the decision of the 
Caliphate to a Counci) oi Elders as they had suggested. 
Ah attempted to appease Khirrit by inviting him to come 
and discuss matters with him but Khir rit and his 
Jo (lowers left the town in disgust before the appointed 
hour and fled to Ah was. 

Hfre Khirrh incited the Persians, the Kurds and the 
Chrishan who lived in the mountainous territory around 
Ahvvaz, to withhold payment of taxes to All's govern- 
mem P Other disgruntled warriors soon joined him and 
in a short time he had raked a considerable army whirli 
invaded and occupied Ears, defeating the Alid governor 
who sought safety in flight. 

Ah now sent his Kufite general Mu’quil bin Qais aJ- 
I amirni against Khirrit, who was badly defeated ;H 
Ratnhurmuz. Khirrit however succeeded in escaping 
lo Bahrain, his native place, where he assidously carried 
an extensive propaganda against Ali and where he con¬ 
tinued to incite the people to withhold payment of taxes. 
Khirrit wanted the “Sadaqa" to be collected for the 
benefit of the poor of his own land instead of it being 
senr to the centra! treasury and hoarded for imperialistic 
purposes. Many of the people living in the area where 
Khirrit was so active went so far as to abandon Islam 
altogether in favour of Christianity. 

In all, Ali was forced to send Maqil against Khirrit 
3wire more. In the third and last encounter Khirrit 
and the 3 70 soldiers, who made up his personal force, 
were wiped out to a man. 

Those Muslims who had supported Khirrit and had 
been captured in the campaign were now set at liberty 
on the condition that they swore allegiance to Ah. Things 
went less well for ihc Christian prisoners, who it was 
decided, were to be sold into captivity. The weeping 
ami wailing of the Christian women and children as 
their menfolk prepared to leave them for ever, was so 
piteous that the hearts of the Muslim soldiers were 
deeply touched. One of AlTs Captains, Mask a I a, 
who was so moved by thetr plight that he offered him- 
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sdf to purchase Lhe liberty of the Christians, promising 
to pay their ransom to the Caliph. The sum demanded 
m ransom was one thousand piece; for each captive, 
Quite unable to pay, the exorbitant sum Maskala was 
obliged to desert AIL and flee for safety to Damascus 
He subsequently joined Mu’awtya who received hirn 
joyously. 

As at Busra 5 the rebellion in Pars appeared to have 
been stamped out by the Alid soldiers, but although 
Southern Persia had been reclaimed Ibr the Caliph, 
the people still spoke of Ah disparagingly, no longer 
looking upon him as their leader and guide, but a mere 
pawn in the hands of his army. 

Ziyad Appointed Governor of Tars 

The governor who was now appointed to rule over 
Pars was Ziyad. the Deputy-Governor of Basra and a 
man who commanded great respect, His administra¬ 
tive ability, his tael and his diplomacy did much for the 
Alid cause and by cunningly setting one rebellious 
chief against another he managed so to weaken them 
all that they were glad to swear allegiance to AIL 
Some of the princes Ziyad won over with promises of 
lucrative appointments and others he bought by granting 
them Refs. In a short time he had restored peace and 
order in the province, makin g of it one of the few places 
in Alfs empire, at this time, where the people could go 
contentedly about their daily business. 

Ziyad made his headquarters at Istakhar, iPcrsc- 
polis) and from there the fame oi his judgment spread 
far and wide. In the opinion of the Persian chroniclers 
Ins judicious and wise policy recalled the ancient days 
of an-Nusherwan, the Just, the famous ruler of the 
Sassaman dynasty oi Persia- Certainly his presence in 
Fars did more for the cause of All than any other factor 
since the ill-fated Battle of Siffin, but not even Ziyad 
could do anything to re-establish the prestige of Ali the 
man. 
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Mu'awiya Inv4des Jeaq 659 A.D. 

be-ranTo’ ,hc 'I** 1 * ol E EyP'. ^e Syrian* now 

began to casl convctous eyes on Iraq, Mu’awva 

accordingly deputed Nu’man bin Bashir to ravage Ayn 

f; M " r 1 , r- Auf, ° aluck Hit Mid An bar, Abdullah 
mi Mas ada al-Fazari to invade Tajma and Dahhak bin 

X' s l " l ul ? ue 9*W ana According t„ the chrom- 
- . ^‘ ik,l>1 and V\ atpdi, Mu’awiya himself came oni 
W,ch these troops to lead them towards Iran, going as 

.S’* I, « r,s .’ b J fo T c returning to Syria. Apparently 
ue , ?'' T e P Iull df™8 expeditions, their ostensible aim 
° narass All, and to tax his energy and resources 
rhe.r object says Sir William Muir, 1 was various - 
-i'r,v I.u ravage a province or surprise a citadel now to 
txaa lhe tithe from ihe Bcdouine tribes, or secure alle¬ 
giance to himself. Such inroads, though not alwavs 
successful inspired a sense of insecurity; and worse, 
oeuayetl the lukewarmness of the people in the cause 
or All. !hese would stir neither hand nor foot to repel 
•r u "f nivarimg villagers dose even at their door. 

1 , ihow hls displeaurc at their listlessncss and dis¬ 
obedience, Ah went Jonh himself into the field almost 
unattended. On this the men of Kufa, partly from 
Shame, partly lured by promise of increased stipends, 
•ia ar * C o d mf 1 ! defence of their frontier. In the year 
c W I ■' J 9 A - D -) therc WFrc nearly a dozen inroads 
, this fond. Though eventually repelled, it was not 
always without loss of prisoners, plunder and prestige, 
-hie of All s commanders, with a flying column, pursued 
the raiders back mto the heart or Syria as far as Baalbek: 
and thence turning northward, escaped by Ar-Rakka 
again into Al-Iraq. On the other hand, Mu’awiya 
to show lus contempt for (he power of Ail, made an in¬ 
cursion right across Mesopotamia, and for some days 
remained encamped on the hanks of Tigris. After 
leisurely inspecting ai-Mtisil, which he had never seen 
nclore, he made his way back to Damascus unmolested.*’ 

I Si * William M fiir. The CaJjptouc-j in Rj*-, Detlicr imt Full p, £U2 
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Mu ? awiya Sends an Expedition to the Hijaz, £60 
A,D» 

In the beginning 1 of G6Q A.D,, near the time of (he 
annual pilgrimage, Mifawiya sent an expedition of 3,000 
horses, under the command of Busr bin Artat, to ravage 
the Hijaz. The chief objective of this enterprise was to 
seize the important cities of Mecca and Medina and so 
prepare the way for penetration into the Yemen (Arabia 
Felix). In addition, it was hoped that the capture of 
Hijaz would ring the death-knell of Airs empire. Busr 
proved to be a cruel tyrant and his atrocities during this 
campaign earned him ever-lasting notoriety* 

“The conquest of the Hijaz by die Syrians’ 1 says 
the Abbe De Marigny/’ 1 was so rapid, that it had rather 
the appearance of a journey than a military expedition. 
The Arabians, who had had ample lime to put their ten Is 
in a proper defensive position and prepare an army, 
had neither taken care of the one nor provided the other; 
so much so, that on the first approach of the Syrians the 
governor of the chief places abandoned their posts,” 

Medina at this juncture, was governed by All’s 
deputy, Abu Ayub Ansari, who at the approach of the 
Syrian invaders, either could not or would not, offer any 
resist cnee. He is said to have been so much terrified 
that he fled from the capital. Busr, having thus entered 
the city without striking a blow, repaired to the Prophet’s 
mosque, ascended the pulpit and calling out the names 
of the servants of the Caliph Uthman, asked them to 
explain what they had done to their master. The 
Medmites, were quick to appreciate his true meaning 
and, fearing greatly lor the future, began to shed tears 
of repentance for the past* Busr, unmoved by their 
lamentations continued to lash them with scorn, “To 

l. Wnqidi place* thn expedition in 4'2 A-H„ A.p.) after Ali T j deal*). 
Bakkai pLaoa u ni l3jc c-iid uf Ati'i reign. Ai the taiirt Caliphate passed to Mu'- 
■awiy* al ter the death of AH, Wscjidl’i version could not be taken aa true, for there 
waj nu tiOceaily For Mu'ftwiya to conquer thtaw prtt which he had already in- 
01 irpcrated in his empire. In all pnibatMity the expedition wli led in 6BU A.!> r 

ir Abbe De Marigny—Hutory of the Arabian Caliphs. p. ifj, Publishers T, 
Payne London. Ed, HUS. 
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what cause”, he demanded, ll am I to ascribe this 
sorrow in the murderers of a lawful sovereign ? Where 
has that grey bearded, aged man gone, to whom 1 swore 
allegiance at this very spot, as it were yesterday? 
Verily, but Jbr my promise to Muhvwiya who ordered 
me to sheathe the sword, 1 would not have left one of you 
alive. Now clearly understand [hat whosoever declines 
fo swear allegiance to Mu awiya will taste the wrath of 
my sword." ir 

After this [he entire city swore allegiance to Mu’awiya, 111 

Leaving Abu Hurreriah to govern Medina, Busr now 111 
advanced on Mecca, Mecca was ai (his lime governed 
by All's cousin Ibn Abbas, a man it might have been 
thought, who could have been relied on (o stand up for 
All's cause; but Thn Abbas did precisely what the Deputy- 
Governor of Medina had done. He fled from the city, 
the inhabitants offered no vesistenre, Busr entered the 
Mosque, and die same scene, so dramatically played at to 
Medina, was re-enacted. The Meccans like the Medi¬ 
ates, swore allegiance to Mifawiya in a body. 

It is indeed depressing to note how little the pro- 
vincial governors did in the way of opposing (he in- b 
vader. In all probability they knew themselves to be 
hopelessly handicapped by the disaffection that prevailed 1 

in almost every comer of Ali's empire. '! hen too, there <vi 

was the awe and terror in which the people held Busr. d 

So appalling was the news of the atrocities he had in- i 

flic ted that the people fled from their homes and took 
refuge in the desert rather (ban risk staying to face his ^1 
reign of terror. No provincial governor could have 
hoped to rally an army against such overwhelming odds 
and for a cause as unpopular as AB J g, ifo 

'ts 

Abu Musa Swears Allegiance to Mu’ awiya 

Amongst those who fled from Mecca was Abu 
Musa, the Umpire who had been appointed to speak 
for Ali. Even though he had given hi* decision against 
Ali, Abu Musa was not prepared to stay and face f h 
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Mu’awiya’s general* Tor he had also arbitrated against 
Mu’awiya. He was raptured by the Syrians while 
attempting to escape and when asked by Busr why he 
was going to abscond he replied simply* I fled ten my 
life, “Then said Busr” Know ye well Mu awiya s 
orders. His instructions are not to kill the followers 
of the Holv i'rophet but to extract homage for him 
from them” Abu Musa for fear of hi& life, then took the 
oath of allegiance to Mu; awiya and without any further 
molestation retired to his home* 

The Syrians Ravage the Yemen 

From the Hijaz, Busr went on through the Southern 
parts of the Arabian peninsula until lie reached the 
borders of the Yemen* Another cousin of Ah, 
Ubaydulliih ibn Abbas, attempted to defend the province 
on AFs behalf* but the small* ill-equipped army winch 
was all that he had been able to raise, was completely 
routed. Accor Ing to Mirkhond* at the apporach ot 
Bust Ibn Abbas made a precipitate retreat, leaving the 
hazard of repelling the invasion to his deputy Abdullah 
Haxilhi, who fought a pitched battle with Busr As a 
result of the ensuing encounter Abdullah was defeated 
and killed* and the subsequent atrocities ol Busr on the 
Yemenites were more or less retaliatory. Ibn Abbas 
himself fled from the battlefield* escaping to Kuta, 

-■where he sought refuge with All. 

Meanwhile back in the Yemen* Busr put both Ibn 
Abbas’s children to the sword. That Second Nero had 
also butchered the children of Kothem ibn Abbas 
together with their Bedvi governess* who had protested 

against the deed. , 

When Ali heard of the fate of his cousin s children, 

his mortification was so great that he cursed him* im¬ 
ploring God to deprive him of reason* Busr did in tact 
become insane. We further read that during one of his 
fits of insanity, Busr called for his sword. His serv ants 
brought him one made of wood and supplied him with a 
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akin that hat! been blown on which to exercise his fury 
He is said lo have used so much violence on it that he 
died of the exertion. 

To oppose Busr in the Yemen All mustered a force of 
4,000 men under the command of janah ibn Kcdaumah 
and Wan Ittb ibn Massaoud the Thaqifite from Kufh 
On ihc way to the Yeman the Alid Commander passed 
through the territory of Nejran, the inhabitant of which 
belonged to the Umrnayyad party anil supported Uth- 
man. They were ruthlessly pot to the sw r ord. 

It was now the turn of Busr to flee for his lift-. 
Scarcely had the Alid army reached the borders of the 
Yemen when Busr made good his escape to Syria, 

On the way back from the Yemen, the relieving 
army forced the Mcdinites and the Meccans- -again 
at the point of the sword to recant their allegiance to 
Mifawiya, The peninsula thus suffered bitterly, both 
from the ravages of the Syrian troops and from the re 
lieving army of Ali. Their distress added greatly to the 
burdens already overwhelming Ali. 

Ali Negotiates for Fe*ce 

Up til now. All’s forces had managed to regain all the 
ground that had been lost to Mu^awiya, but although 
the extreme gravity of the situation had Jed the people 
to make some belated attempts at defending their homes. 
Ali knew that they were in no way with him in spirit. 
Dejected and broken-hearted* he decided to sue for 
peace. At least, he felt, he could save them from a 
recurrence of the atrocities which had been committed 
by Busr in Mu’awiya name. 

Some authorities maintain that it was .-lu'&wiya, 
not Ali, who opened negotiations for peace. According 
to Tabari, a truce was effected in 400 A.H, (660 A.D.) 
By it hostilities were to cease arid the Caliphate was 
to be partitioned. Ali was to recognise Mu‘awiya as 
the ruler of Egypt and Syria, while Mu’awiya was to 
acknowledge him as the ruler of all the rest of the Islamic 
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Commonwealth, 

Mn’awiya Declares Himself Caliph at Jerusalem 

If such a truce really took place, it may well have 
^een another ruse of Mtfawiya to give to Ali a false 
sense of security. At any rate this hollow peace did not 
last long. By July 660 A.D., so our chroniclers say, 
Mu'awiya was already in Jerusalem proclaiming him¬ 
self Caliph of all the Islamic Empire and receiving the 
homage of the Syrians, 

Many chroniclers assert that Ali was so staggered by 
Mu’awiya’s assumption of full sovereign 1 powers that he 
began to make huge preparations for an attack on Syria. 

Abdullah ibn Abbas Default* 

At this period of Airs life the sympathetic reader 
may begin to detect some stirring of the old energy 
that had once been characteristic, of the “Lion of God 15 . 
But if some traces of returning vigour appeared at one 
time or another they were superficial and short-lived. 
One further betrayal was to cast him back again into rhe 
depths of despair and perhaps that was the last straw 
which, broke the proverbial back of the camel, 

Ali had appointed his cousins, rhe four sons of AJ- 
Afahas, to the four different governorship; to one of them 
had been assigned the government of Yemen, another 
held the government of Mecca, the third ruled Medina, 
while Abdullah, the fourth, and eldest, held the govern¬ 
ment of Busra. Abdullah who had stood by AJi most 
loyally through thick and thin, is said to have mis¬ 
appropriated government money; When called to 
account by Ah he disobeyed the summons and escaped 
to Mecca with the Stale treasury. This broke Ali 3 ® 
heart. 

1 - T1«W* historians who say tha [ Mrt'*wiyn d Ml HOI atemne the role of LLaiiph 
afier All's death cannot be relied upon f because- tradition* unanimously bold 
All before his. death had collected an pinny af 40,000 atrong to lead an ex 
^edition to Syria. Ali amid have ailtfscted JUCh heavy odds only tTMuWiya had 
a itntT igd tov(ra^ powexi- 
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The Disaffection o£ the Khirantes 

The prospect of a truce between AH and Mu'awiya 
did not please the Kharajites. For one tiling a strong 
and stable government would put an rod to the plunder 
ing raids on which so many of them depended for enor¬ 
mous wealth and booty. At the same time the fanati¬ 
cally pious amongst them lunged fervently for the res¬ 
toration of God’s kingdom on earth and believed that 
this could never be accomplished while Ah and Mu'- 
awiya remained alive. To the Kharajites., they were 
both ambfiinus tyrants who had usurped power an 
established ungodly kingdoms in defiance r| f the will o 
God. 

A Concerted Plot 

Many of the Kharajit.es, after the battle of Nahr 
wan, had gone to Mecca, to find sanctuary, in Kabhi 
die house of God, Here they had frequent refigi 
political meetings in lhe holy sanctuary, devising pta 
to avenge their relatives who had fallen at Nahrawa 
Here, too, they planned lhe assassination of All a 
Mu’awiya, adding a third name to the list of the 
godly Amr bin As. They feared that Amr bin As* t 
wily Umpire, might lay claim to ihr Caliphate for hi 
self in the event of the death of Mu’awiya- 

The three boldest of these Meccan Kharajites, Abd 
Rahman ibti Muljam a l-Sari mi, Burk ibn Abdu 
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and Amr bin Bakr volunteered to rid the world oi the 
tyrants. Ahdur Rahman agreed lo kill Ali, Burk to dis¬ 
patch Mu’awiya and Amr to murder Amr bin As now 
governor of Egypt, Hie morning of Friday, the 17th 
of Ramdan was fixed Tor the execution. The three 
assassins then poisoned their swords and swore to kill 
their enemies or perish in the holy deed. Then they 
seperated, Ahdur Rahman taking the road to Kula, 
Burk that to Damascus and Amr that to Egypt, 

Ahdur Rahman } s Proposal of Marriage 

Abdur Rahman arrived in Kufa and began making 
secret plans. Help came to him from an unexpected 
quarter, for he fell passionately in love with a lady 
who had a great hatred for Ali. This was (.he beauteous 
Qutaum, whose father and brother, according to one 
account and, whose uncle and husband, according to 
another, had been slain by Ali at the Battle of Nahrawan. 
Qutaum was outstandingly beautiful and was described 
by an Arab chronicler as possessing, £< a face which would 
be the just reward of the Virtuous" and of “jet black 
tresses which felt on her cheek and resembled the 
ignominious record of a villain's guilt 53 * Abdur Rahman 
was quite unable to resist such attractions and w r hen he 
proposed a match, Qutaum declared herself willing to 
marry him on three conditions. He was to give her 
three thousand dirhems in cash, a male and a female slaves 
and the head of Caliph Ali. Abdur Rahman had come 
to Kufa with the express purpose of killing Ali and he 
therefore found no difficulty in agreeing to her terms. 
Qutaum told him that he must attack Ali when he was 
least expecting it, “Should you escape alive", she con¬ 
tinued, “you will Iiave my hand and a happy domestic 
life with me; but should you perish in the assault, you 
will enjoy a better life in Heaven above than you would 
have done on earth with a poor soul like me.” 

. In order to help her suitor, Qutaum asked a man of 
her tribe, Werdan, to join the conspiracy, and it was also 
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through her persuasion that Shub’ib bin Bijrah of the 
tribe of Ashjah agreed to join in the plot. The three 
conspirators now anxiously waited for the arrival of the 
17th of Ramdan-the day fixed for the ghastly murder, 

Mn’awiya Escapes With a Wound 

The chosen day arrived and Bur It ibn Ahdullah, in 
Darns ary s, attacked Mu’awiya while he was conducting 
divine service hi die Mosque, wounding him in the 
loins. Burk was caught red-handed and when brought 
before Mudawiya boasted ihat his associate Abdur 
Rahman, would by that time, have killed Ali in Kufa 
To this Mu’diwiya replied, C£ Ali may have escaped in the 
same way as L" Mu’awiya, then ordered his men to 
cut off the feet or his would be assassin and take out 
his tongue. Burk was then dragged out of his presence 
to be further tortured and pul to a cruel and ignominious 
death. 

Mu ? awiya's wound did not prove fatal. His physi¬ 
cian gave tiim two alternatives, one being cautery and 
the other to drink a draught which would render tlim 
impotent, Mu’awiya chose the second, saying, "My 
two sons, Abdullah and Yezid, arc enough tor me and 
I do not require more.” It was characteristic that after 
hjs recovery, he took elaborate precautions for his futur 
safety- Part of the Mosque was railed off and it w 
further guarded by soldiers with drawn swords, ev 
ready to defend him in Emergency, Mu’awiya w 
far too much in love with life ever again to run the ri& 
of losing it. How different his attitude was from that 
Ah will be seen later in this chapter. 

Amr bin As Escape? Death 

In Egypt, Amr bin Bakr went to the Mosque oti 
morning of the 17th Ramdan to assassinate Amr bin 
As always luck Favoured Amr bin As, who was proven 
by an attack of colic from leading divine service on 
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fatal day. In his stead his deputy, Kharja bin Huzafe 
was officifttiog' Amr bin Batr } who bad never seen 
either of them before and was unaware of the change 
slew Kharja with one stroke of his sword. When asked 
later by Amr bin As what his motive for the nrnrder had 
been, he replied/’ O thou sinner, Che stroke was not 
intended for any other than thyself . But God > said 
die wily governor, “Intended it for another f Amr bin 
Bakr was forthwith put to a cruel death. 

AK*s Nightly Vigils in the Mosque at Kufa 

Of ihc three assassins, it was Abdur Rahman who 
had the easiest task for Ali. He had long been accustom* 
ed to spend night after night alone m the mosque, in 
prayer and meditation. It was not unusual for him to 
kneel on his prayer mat at sunset and there pass the whole 
night long in prayer until the dawn of the next day. 
This habit of his had occasioned alarm among the few 
followers still sincerely devoted to him. “Is it not sheer 
folly,” they said, "to attend the Mosque at night, un¬ 
accompanied and without escort, in the midst of so many 
enemies. We who are loyal to him take those precau¬ 
tions for his safety which he himself neglects. 5 A small 
group took it in turns to guard Ah, unknown to the 
Caliph himself. When eventually he was apprised of 
the existence of this Volunteer guard he said to them, 
"Are you here to defend me from, the decrees of heaven or 
against the hostilities of my enemies,” “Lord"', they 
replied, “how can we defend you against the decrees 
of heaven. We guard you against the evil plans of your 
enemies and their treacherous designs. We are only 
here to see that no one.injures Jor assails- yon- Then 
said Ali, "you must remember that the fate of even the 
most insignificant creature on this earth is con trolled 
and supervised by Goti,' With this, he dismissed the 
guard and fbrebade their nightly vigils. 

Thus, it was that Ali, according to his wont came to 
be entirely alone on the fateful 17th of Ramdan, waiting 
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for the doom which he expected* 

.j, 

All is Forewarned of his Doom 

Shi ite Traditions abound in confirming^thaL the 
Caliph was forewarned of his doom and that he had 
been visited by several presages of his death. He is 
said lo have seen the Holy Prophet in a dream arid to 
have complained to him about the hostile conduct of his 
Muslim subjects, asking the Holy Prophet to invoke 
divine justice against the sinners/ All is then said to 
have prayed to God thus, “O Lord, in view of my piety 
and Sincere love to you, grant me the company of far 
superior beings than those against whom 1 complain, 
and send over these unruly subjects a far worse being 
than myself.” All's prayers were soon to be granted. 
Another tradition says I hat a short time before his 
assassination Ali asked his song Hasan and Hussain 
what date it was and on being (old the fifteenth, the 
Caliph said, £ 1 will continue to be your guest ibr live 
more days. ’ On the preceding Monday morning, 
when one of Lhe female attendants of Ali was pouring 
water over his hands, Ah rubbed his beard, and pro¬ 
phesied “Alas for these silver hairs which by Friday 
evening, will he crimsoned with my own blood.” 

Similarly we are told that on Friday morning, the 
seventeenth of Ramdan, when AN set out Tor the mos¬ 
que, a flock of domestic birds, startled at his appearance, 
raised a loud outcry as he passed through the yard. 
One of the attendants threw a stick at them but was at 
once told by Ali to stop. “Let them alone* 1 , said the 
Caliph, ££ fbr their cries are only lamentations foreboding 
my death 

Ali is Mortally Wounded 

On the Fateful Friday morning of the 17th Ramadan, 
Abdur Rahman, Shaubib bin Hi]rah and Werdun went 
to the Central Mosque at Kufa just before the break of 
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dawn. There they took up their positions in the narrow 
passage leading to the mosque and waited for All to 
enter. The mori.cn L the Caliph set foot in 1 the Mosque, 
while it was still dark, Werdun attacked but missed 
his aim. With more accuracy, Abdur Rahman then 
struck All on the forehead, the point of his poisoned 
sword penetrating through the scar of an old wound 
to the brain. The assassins then fled* 

Shortly afterwards the congregation began io 
assemble in the Mosque for the dawn prayers. There 
they found All lying wounded on his prayer mat. They 
asked him who the miscreant had been, receiving as 
reply that God would soon overtake him. 

Werdun is said io have fled to his house, where lie 
was soon after put io death by his own relatives, who 
were horrified to learn what he had done. Shaubib 
appears to have made good his escape but Abdur 
Rahman was arrested and brought before All. “What 

could be the motive of your- assault” ? asked All, “have 
I not loaded you and your clan with bci iefits 1 ". To this 
Abdur Rahman replied, ‘Tor forty days \ have whiten¬ 
ed my sword with poison and prayed to Almighty God 
to ask him to help me to put an end to the most sinful 
and wicked of human beings. 11 “That”, said All, 
"must he none other than yourself,” and he delivered 
Abdur Rahman to the custody of his guards. Then, 
sending Tor his son, Hasan, the Caliph said, "Should 
I die, the life of this assassin Ls forefelt. Kill him with a 
single stroke and see that you neither multilatr him, 
nor let him suffer a lingering death from hunger and 
(hirst, for it is forbidden by the Holy Prophet.” 

Alfs daughter, Um Kult.hum, lacked her father's 
charity, On the day following the assault she is said to 

1. CitMiftEctinc accounts regarding the ntsjtyfdcni cf Ali have corns down to 
us. Sumr hold that the Caliph w»$ PmMuiled while entering the Mosque, wherew 
others maunam ih.it Ahriur Rahman **avc him a iaiai blow wlulc ctiadweiii^ 
prayers when he lay in the pondon of pn j&Lrarioii on the itM-i- I he hhi ite legends 
etuptalitfrity urge that it was impowiM* to lull Ali in a at ate of ccm- 

acinusneaa. for the Caliph'i h/rfty was filer that of a ted when unmake and like ih*t of 
vra x when pro a tra ted in proven brfc*e t.k>d. So according w di&jc kpendi, Abdur 
Raortun killed Ali while he wu pn»£radng on the mat id prayert, 
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have visited the prisoner and ti have cursed him, 
saying that it was a perfidious deed and that its perpe¬ 
trator w< aid go straight to hell. She then began to weep, 
saying **C thou enemy of God, perchance my father will 
still survive.*.” "Then 11 said the assassin* "Why 
those tears in your eves ? But the sword with which l 
attacked the Caliph cost me a thousand silver coins, and 
a thousand more it cost me to impregnate h with poison. 
None can escape the assnlt of this sabre*” 

No antidote could be found for the poison and 
Ali*s condition rapidly deteriorated. When they saw 
that his condition had become crit'eal* his courtiers* led 
byjundib ibn Abdullah, asked him whether in the event 
of his death they should raise his son* Hasan, to the 
Caliphate. True to the principles of democracy, the 
dying Galipk said, C< I have neither any authority to 
command it* nor do I tdrbid you to do it. See to it 
yourself.” He then asked his sons Hasan and Hussain 
to come near kiin so drat he might give them his last 
testament. 

AH’s Last Testament 

To his sons Ali spoke thus: "Remain steadfast in 
piety and resign yourself to the will of God. Never 
aspire to anything which is beyond your reach. Al¬ 
ways be truthful and merciful towards the orphans. 
Help the poor and needy* and try to live in the world 
in a way which may help it to become better. Stop the 
tyrant from his oppressions. Assist the afflicted and 
act upon the commandments of God * and do not be 
put off by any obstacles. Lastly, I ask you to bury me 
in some place which is unknown to the public* No less 
than 10,000 persons have I killed by my own hands on 
different occasions, and I do not wish their relatives 
violate the sanctuary of my repose, and expose 
corpse to indignity.” 

After this interview with Hasan and Hussain, 
Caliph addressed hie third .^on, Muhammad ibn Hanf 
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anrl said, “You have heard what I have told your other 
two brothers. I also enjoin you to act upon these be¬ 
hests. In particular, I command you to respect and 
obey your elder brothers. They have a right to claim 
your fealty. Do whatever they command you, without 
delay.” Then, addressing the other members of his 
family, he continued, “Q thou Hashimites! After T am 
gone, do not spill Muslim blood, and do not kill any one 
except my murderer.” 

Right until the end, Ali ccnlinued to think ol the 
good of the Muslim community, to fulfil the commands 
embodied in the Holy Quj ’an and to submit to the will of 
God. Repeatedly calling upon the name of God arid 
constantly re affirming the belief in the Unity of God 
and in the divine mission of the Holy Prophet, Ali was to 
survive the mortal wound for three days. 1 Speech was 
finally silenced by the approach of death on the third 
day. 

The Death of All 


At the time of his tragic death, according to one 
account, Ali was 58 years old, and according to the 
reckoning of his son, Hasan, he was fi3. He had reigned 
for four years and nine months, ouch was the sim¬ 
plicity of Ali’s life that after his death only seven silver 
coins were found in his possession, for he had always 
spent what came in to the imperial treasury on the poor 
and needy. This insignificant patrimony is startling, 
considering that the revenues that came to Ah s 
government exceeded millions of pounds, but entirely 
consistent with what is known of his character, Ah s 
prayers had been answered after aLL. He had attained 
martyrdom, and would henceforth sit with the blessed 

1. We cannot determine with: pcVaMLcm the dale of Aii's death. He obtained 
miirtyftlom in the middle DfRamlaJi in 40 A-H. and varying dates Are given raug- 
, Jir from LOtb Riftidan to 21it Kam&iH. Waqidi in T»bn pu 34th January 
OBI AV vfhnc j Maaudi gives £'jt January Ml A-D,> and Mirfcbomd (author 
*iv a Wlh January.’A.O- But the widely accepted date is tne 
Slrt Janu-rV T which KCnU more probable because this d*y nearer t p the Ztod 

which um Friday. 
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on high, among; companions +< far superior” to those 
against whose treachery he had complained during Ills 
nigliiiy vigils in the Mosque at Kufa, 

The Interment of All’s Remains 

In obedience to All’s last will, his corpse was buried 
in secret by his sons, in a spot concealed from the sight 
of all but his own family. During the reign of the 
Ummayyad rulers 1661-750 A,D.) All’s descendants 
did not disclose tlie identity ol All’s place of interment, 
fearing lest these rulers should disgrace his dead body by 
opening the grave. It is for this reason that the exact 
place of All's burial lay concealed for centuries. Some 
said that All’s grave was near Baghdad, some at Kufa 
and still others at Mizai Sharif, situated on the border of 
Afghanistan, and il was not until the reign of the 
Abbasirl ruler aa-Safeh (750-54 A, DJ that Ali’s grave was 
located, and a tombstone erected. 

Najaf Sharif a ad the Tomb 

1 he famous Abbasid Caliph Haruma,I-Rashid! 
(785-809 A.D.) is said to have enlarged the tomb and 
entrusted its management to a chief of the tribe of the 
Bamj Asad. It is generally held that All’s remain, were 
laid at Najf, situated in the vicinity of Kufa* lying 
close by the dike which protects the city against Lite 
inundations of the Euphrates* which developed into 
the modem town of Mush had Ali, to which million of 
Muslim pilgrims now throng on pilgrimage to the holy 
sanctuary. 

The Shi’ite legends dwell at length on how the 
Abbaside Caliph Harun-aJ-Rashid went deer^hunting 
near Kufa* and liow r a deer ran to Ali’s grave and the 
hounds would not touch it* standing instead at the foot 
of the grave while die Caliph realised it was All’s place 
of burial. Since then all those who Look shelter at it 
are immune from all dangers. The miracle of the 
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unharmed deer led to Ali’s tomb becoming a holy 
place and a sanctuary. The Caliph Hamn-al-Rashid 
is said to have enlarged the tomb and the Shi'ite minis¬ 
ters, Muiz-ad-Dow3a and Azfd-ad-Dowla had it further 
beautified. 

In 1399 A.D. when Timur, the scourge of humanity 
returned successfully from his Indian campaign, he 
further enlarged the building but the work of later 
beautification and completion was left to Nadir Shah, 
who after his conquest of India in 1739 A.D, spent a 
good deal of money on the decoration of the tomb. 
The tomb is cEdled *’‘Najf Sharif” (the holy Najf) and 
to the Shias it is second only to Mecca. Today the 
management is in the hands of the rulers of Persia, who 
spend huge amounts on the upkeep of the building and 
the pilgrims that come to visit it. 

Sword, Horse, Flag and the Signet ring, the 
Reminiscence of Divinely-Inspired Gifts 

The Shiite traditions maintain that Ali was present¬ 
ed by the Holy Prophet with four divinely-inspired gifts-— 
a sword, a horse, a flag, and a signet ring. God is 
said to have sent a sword from heaven named <l Dhul- 
faqar” to Lire Holy Prophet Muhammad, who made a 
present of the same to Ah- It was with this sword that 
Ail fought all the batdes of Islam and killed thousands 
of his enemies. The sword is said to have passed in 
legacy to Hasan and then Hussain and on to their de¬ 
scendants, the Imams. The Great Imam Medhi, the 
twelfth Imam of the Shias (who will appear at the end 
of this world) will fight the battles of Islam with this very 
sword and purge the world ol all its evils. 

Similarly the Holy Prophet is said to have made ^ 
present of his white horse called tL Dul Dnf 5 to Ah who 
rode and fought liis battles on it. In the battle of 
Human, All was victorious wliile riding this horse and if 
the Shi hie legends are to be credited the animal at tine 
command of his master, crouched so near the ground 
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winning her as his bride that he should take vengeance 
upon AH for Nahrawan. This rules out the account 
which can only artifieally be made to harmonise vie. 
that he was one of those Kharajites w ho had committed 
the murder under the oath taken in Mecca to rid the 
congregation of Muhammad in one day of the three 
tyrants, Ali, Mu’awiya and Amr. A private oath taken 
thus by three persons is not in keeping with the usages 
of the oldest Khawarij, as Ibn Athir has already re- 
marked. Abu J J Aswad's insinuation that Mu’awiya 
lured the murderer has never found the slightest credence 
even with his foes, though undoubtedly the murder was 
to has advantage, for by that alone he won the kingdom, 

. tab; ^,3, Hasan bin Alt reproaches the Kufites 
with having killed his father, and the Caliph Mansur 
expresses himself similarly in Tahrai 3,431. From this it 
appears that Ibn Muljim and Qautaum were at home 

“folr-Mr’ 13,456 ff; 3,465 ff " Yaqubi 2,251 f; KamiI 


Abdur Ralmuui ibn Muljifia’s fa te 

Conflicting accounts have also come doWn to us about 
die subsequent fate of Abdur Rahman ibn Muljim. 
Some say that after the performance of the funeral rites 
ol Ah, his son Hasan summoned Abdur Rahman in his 
presence, and after a summary trial, ordered him to be 
executed by a single stroke, in accordance with AlTs 
dying behest. Others allege that Abdur Rahman 
W ’ l ‘L aS ^ car ^ css as a Hon when ushered into the presence 
oi Hasan, and said to him, “I made a covenant with 
Almighty God, in the sacred house of Allah at Kab J ah h 
that I would slay both AJi and Mu’awiya. I have 
accomplishcd one objective. Now should vou allow 
me I will go forward and accomplish the other, or 
perish in the attempt. Should I succeed in my endea¬ 
vour I will return to you and swear allegiance to vou. ? * 
f, Q|1 replied Hasan, ‘‘‘Not before you have tasted 
of fire". Then Ibn Muljim was put to death and the 
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corpse was put in a sack and committed to the flames. 
Still others say that alter the burial of Ah, his nephew 
Abdullah bin jafar commanded the murderer’s eyes to 
be seared with red hot irons and his hands and feet to 
be cut off. Abdur Rahman, is said to have borne his 
afflictions with magnificent fortitude, uttering no cry, 
but when an order was given for his tongue to be torn 
out* he broke out into wild lamentations. Abdullah 
ihu Jafar is reported to have asked Abdur Rahman die 
reason for such an outburst, and to have received the 
reply, il I am not afraid of the pain but what grieves 
me mosl: is the reflection that with the loss of my Longue, 
in the last moments of my life, I shall be deprived of Ihr 
consolation of repeating the name of God, which is the 
greatest solace to me at this hour. 11 

There seems little doubt that, in the eyes of the 
Kiiarajites, and in his own mind, Abdur Rahman was; a 
martyr, confident of the rewards in paradise which 
Qutaum had told him would await his death. 

The Close of the Patriarchal Age 

With the death of Adi the Khali fal-i-Rashid a” or 
the Orthodox Caliphate, came to an end, It had been 
an illustrious chapter in the history of Islam, an age of 
patriarchy and of an ideal theocracy when the sovereigns 
lived only for the propagation of the faith, for the service 
of God and His human beings. The orthodox Caliphs 
had abstained from pomp and secular gaiety, resigning 
themselves to the will of the Almighty. They set a 
personal example of piety and virtue and, in their 
missionary zeal, they concerned themselves with the 
bettermen t of their subject rates. Above all, Lhey loved 
death better than this life on earth and longed for the 
day*whcn they should be re-united in paradise with the 
Holy Prophet. Abu Bakr, Umar the Great, Uthman 
and Ali are considered, in the annals of Islam, to be thr 
noblest, the finest, best and worthiest of the Holy Pro¬ 
phet’s successors. 
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In spiritual and temporal knowledge All excelled 
all three of his predecessors. Unfortunately he Jacked 
that acute wordily sense of statesmanship which alone 
could have achieved an cfficieni administration at the 
time oi Jus unwilling accession. They were troubled 
times in Islam when Ali became Caliph, Had his 
people given to him,, as their Caliph, the support, loyally 
and admiration that they had given him in his youth, 
his reign would have become a Golden Age indeed. 
No one wished more than he to put into practice the 
principles of Muslim jurisprudence, ethics, metaphysics,, 
political science — and of the simple daily conduct— 
which he had so brilliantly expounded at the height of 
his popularity, Ali, die young military commander 
and “fion of God” appears to have been an un¬ 
complicated character and one that his followers could 
understand. In his maturity, his ability to see both 
sides of a question and his more complicated and inteller- 
L.Ufd approach to leadership resulted in his being often at 
variance with his fellow Muslims; indeed in many ways 
he was far in advance of his time, particularly in his 
desire for peace through negotiation. 

What the people needed after the assassination of 
U thru an was leadership, superb, simple, straightfor¬ 
ward and clear-cut. They did not know themselves 
what It was that they sought, and their abortive attempts 
at democracy deteriorated into riots and anarchy and 
civil wars for want of a firm hand, and an administration 
with an efficient and easily understood policy. Instead 
of establishing peace at home, expansion abroad and 
equity of justice throughout Islam, Ali found himself 
wavering, hesitating, deferring, procrastinating—a 
helpless victim in the hands of unscrupulous men who 
had insisted on his assuming so-called sovereign powers. 
It seems that he either could not or would not make the 
bold decisions which alone might have suppressed the 
riots and saved Islam from civil wars. 

What happened to Ali, the bold, the decisive, con¬ 
fident young man? The military leader who had never 
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been known ir> give in, however hopeless the outcome 
of the ba.ii.lc might have appeared to be, the commander 
who had so often turned certain defeat into jubilant 
victory, the zealous Muslim who had inspired his fellow 
Muslims to seek martyrdom rather than compromise. 
Perhaps it is a question that only a psychologist can 
answer. Betrayed on all sides All as Caliph seems to 
have found the burden of government too great to beat 
and to have retreated into a private world of depression, 
solitude and grief. His final days were spent almost 
entirely in prayer and meditation* deeply troubled by 
die fate of his beloved T slam and conscious that he was 
quite powerless to avert the catastrophes which he, in 
bis wisdom, knew were yet 1o come. His was the tra¬ 
gedy of a man who had discovered the eternal varieties, 
who knew what was right but who could not persuade 
or inspire the men of his age to yield to his wishes, share 
his beliefs or follow his example. 


CHAPTER XIX 


THE CAUSES OF ALI’S FAILURE 
AND SOME OPINIONS ABOUT HIM 


Bitter opposition of the Quraisia 

Before we may close this book, let us examine the 
reasons why Ah failed. He had hoped to establish a 
world-Islamic Empire, a kingdom of God on earth 
where peace was to reign supreme and mankind would 
move steadily towards perfection. That he failed so 
completely is one of the enigmas of Islamic history. 
1 he student ,s perplexed, and indeed despondent, when 
he discovers that the entire tribe or the Ouraish cave 
whole-hearted support to the first two Caliphs, Abu 
Bakr who belonged lo the tribe of the Banu Taim, 
and Umar the Great, who belonged to the tribe of the 
Kami Adi, but not to their two successors, who also 
belonged to (he Quraish tribe. It is baffling indeed 
that they obeyed Abu Bakr and Umar blindly, but 
deserted Uthman and Ali, whom they bitterly opposed 
and finally murdered. From the moment that Ali came 
to power, lie was resisted and obstructed by the Qurashi- 
tics, inspire of the fact that the aristocratic Ouraish 
at flpble blood in his veins, blood which 

had flowed in the veins of the Holy Prophet, and that in 
addition he had those personal traits of character which 
made Imn unique amongst all the persons of hig age. 
Alls knowledge, piety, bravery, generalship, services 
sor the propagation of Islam, and his achievements on 
the battlefield for the defence of Islam, made him su¬ 
perior to the first two Caliphs; he was superbly equipped 
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to fill the office of the Caliph, yet the entire race seems 
to have taken up arms against him. In spile of his 
qualities of mind and spirit he seems to have been sacri¬ 
ficed to the prevailing tribal spirit of his countrymen. 

Perhaps it was his superiority, more than anything 
else, which led to ins downfall. Me knew himself to be 
superior to Iris contemporaries and he hated the petty 
tribal chiefs of the Quraish who were interested only 
in their own selT-aggrandisement. What is more, he let 
diem know his contempt for them, seldom bothering 
with the formalities of consulting them and frequently 
acting independently of therm, in defiance of established 
custom. 

The Causes q£ bis Failure 

The reasons of his failure may therefore he as 
follows :■— 

(a) The Superiority Complex 

Hrs feelings of superiority were perhaps the main 
cause of the rupture between him and his countrymen 
At the outset of his reign Talha and Zuhair proffered 
him allegiance but later on both of them complained to 
Ali that he treated them as nobodies, and hardly con¬ 
sulted them in matters or state policy or any other im¬ 
portant affair. Ali replied, “Your complaint is ground¬ 
less. Can you tell me of a single instance in which I 
have usurped your rights or that of any Muslim at any 
time or acted contrary to the commandments ol God ? 
I swear by God, I had not the least desire to become a 
Caliph, but when power has been thurst upon me, I 
must enforce divine injunctions on all of you, 1 do no 
need the advice of any individual. The advice of th 
Qur'an is sufficient for mcT The manner in which 
dismissed their grievances, so alienated the Syrcipatlii 
of Talha and Zubair that they both took up ar 
against him. The high-handed dismissal of (Jtnman 
provincial governors was another step in which Ah 
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overhearing altitude could not be justified. Even 
when he was in the right, his refuel to listen courteously 
to the advice of his counsellors oftci made him appear 
to be thoroughly imperious- He loadied the men with 
little minds who crowded round h»m, tire time-servers,, 
die jobmongers^ the self-seekers and scorned to compete 
with them. He knew that, in intellectual ability and 
in the power of original thinking, he towered head 
and shoulders above his contemporaries and he saw no 
reason to submit himself to their criticism. They were 
obtuse and medicore, their morality easily swayed by 
caprice and greed and lie wanted none of them. 

The assumption of superiority became, as he grew 
older, more and more pronounced. His adversaries 
described his temperament as haughty and unbearable. 
Undoubtedly his early failures to become Caliph must 
have affected his self-confidence and he seems, more 
and more to have erected barriers between himself and 
the people. In spite of his gifted eloquence he could not 
sway the crowd. He appealed only to small circles of 
scholars with kindred minds and his cold in telle ctualism 
chilled the warm-hearted populace. 

(b) His Unwavering Adherence to Principles 

Another factor which was sure to create enemies 
was his. refusal to deviate a hair’s breadth from any 
piincipJe in which he believed. His strong sense of 
justice led him Lo enforce Lhe Quhanic laws on the 
chieftains of the Qpraish without any distinction of rank 
or merit and the virulence with which he humbled many 
of the big magnates converted many a potential friend 
into a life-long foe. Uthman had bestowed lids on his 
kinsmen in the manner and custom of the day. t hese, 
Ala summararily confiscated, thereby prGvokiug die 
chiefs to rebellion. Even his own brother, Aqil, went 
over to Midawiya because Ali would not increase hts 
allowance. Ali felt, aqd rightly so, that the State ex¬ 
chequer was a trust which should not be wasted on 
extravagances but he would not attempt to offer any 
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explanation Tor his refusal. He never at any time, 
seems to have considered it. necessary to implement new 
ideas and new measures with tact, fact was something 
he fell he could do without, but his lack of it contributed 
largely to the failure of his noble ideals^ ideals which 
presented with more humility and persuasion, might 
yet have succeeded. 

(c) Magnanimity Mis-interpreted as Weakness 

Ali believed in freedom of speech and action and had 
therefore gran led these to his subjects. Interference 
in an individual’s personal liberty was a heinous offence 
in i lie ft yes of Ali. 11 i s, ho wove r, d o u hlfu I wl ic ti ic r the 
fickle and illiterate Arab multitude was as yel ready for 
such freedoms. They needed a strong ruler to check 
their seditions and they look undue advantage of All's 
magnanimity on many occasions^ considering il to be 
a form of weakness. After rebelling against Caliph 
Ulhman and raising Ali to ihe Caliphate they became 
fully aware of their own power, expecting Ah to be 
a grateful puppet in their bands. That Ali was too 
proud and stiff-necked tosubmMo their wishes increased 
their ins ole nl defiance and their appointment of arbiters 
aftej the battle of Riffin demonstrates how loose wels tbe¬ 
hold that Ali had over them. 

(rl) Lax Discipline in All’s Army 

The underlying fundamental cause of the success 
of the early Muslima was the strict discipline that pre¬ 
vailed in their ranks. Under Ali, this discipline disin¬ 
tegrated. Not only were the ranks full of disgruntled 
soldiers, constantly brawling, bickering and openly 
disobeying orders, but there was also a breach ol faith 
between the high-ranking officers who instead of setting 
an example of loyalty to their men, showed themselves 
to be equally dissatisfied with All's leadership. The 
audacity with which they intercepted All’s letter on the 
battlefield at 5ifieri shows how deplorably lax the dis¬ 
cipline had Iwdmc. 
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AITs enemies, on the other hand, were led by. dis¬ 
tinguished generals who enforced the strictest discipline 
in their army* In the Syrian troops the orders oi the 
senior officers were obeyed blindly by their juniors and 
the men showed an unswering, personal loyalty towards 
Mu'awiya* Criticism of Mu s awiya*s orders was un¬ 
heard of and no one would have dared to do anything 
seditious, 

(e) Alt's Farsimony Compared with Mu’awiya’s 
muJiif iccnce 

AH's scrupulous handling of stale revenues neither 
pleased his friends nor won ewer any oi lus enemies- 
Ever mindful of rendering an account to God, he kept 
track of every penny that came to the Royal J reasury. 
Not even his brother and cousins were spared the duty of 
accounting for every farthing, a demand which finally 
led to their deserting Ali for Mu'awiya who gave them 
more munificent treatment. 

Nor would Ali pardon even the slightest mistakes on 
the part of his subordinates, while misappropriation or 
embezzlement called down the heaviest punishment* 
Mu 3 awlya, on the other hand, spent money like water. 
With his lavish ness he could and did buy Ah 3 s staunch eat 
supporters, earning their loyally by bestowing fiefs and 
rewards in cash on them. How winsome Muhiwiya s 
munificence was may be seen from the fact that his court 
at Damascus 1 became a rendezvous lor all those dis¬ 
affected chiefs who had deserted Ali. 1 hey drew hand¬ 
some pensions from the Syrian treasury and Mifawiya 
had no scruples as to where the money came from, or 
how it was spent. 

( f) Ali f s Hatred of Foppish Display 

As a boy in the household of Muhammad (may peace 
be upon him) Ali had learnt the value of prayer and 

1* Ihsu^Kiji wai ibe .oat and only centre of Mu'awiya'l realm, while All 
had to control several tapltalri. Of them he pfdared Medina, tr> the continual 
uuui]fiuitt ui‘ the people of K.nfa and Basra, who frequently initiated icbdlbu 
ej^het: irom Jealously or millet 
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meditation. In later life, after the death of the Holy 
Prophet, lie turned more and more to prayer for solace 
and support, living the life of a recluse. This alienated 
hint still further from the chiefs and magnates who re* 
veiled in the empty amusements and coarse wit that Ail 
abhorred. 

11 was inevitable that the secular interests of his 
pleasure-loving subjects should clash with the spiritual 
wishes of All, whereas at the court of Mu’awiya the 
chiefs could escape from austerity to a world of luxury 
and sensuous pleasure. 

{g} Alps Honesty 

AlPs attempts scrupulously to follow lhe injunctions 
oi the Holy Qur’an resulted in his refusing to employ 
any diplomatic wiles in his negotiations with Mu’awiya 
or to dissndnate any kind of lying propaganda in ids 
attempts to win over the province* to his cause. His 
straightforward tactics and his belief that the unvar¬ 
nished (ruth ought to be enough for anybody were ill- 
suited to the needs of his people who were more willing 
to respect iEjc devious and wily strategy of Mu’awiya. 

All’s treatment of his enemies was particularly 
magnanimous but his forbearance was mininterpreted 
as weakness. Whereas All went by the Quranic laws, 
Mu’awiya poisoned, mutilated and tortured his enemies 
thereby winning respect through fear. 

O lie of the defects of All’s character was that he 
was not content to be merely honest, ho had to ram his 
honesty down other people’s throats. All his defects 
were, as it were, defects of his virtues but they served to 
isolate him sill] further from his follows. They found 
him almost too perfect, 

fh) AlPs Ideas Ahead of his Time 

Aii’s intellectual powers were far ahead of his time. 
The concepts which he had grasped arc still staggeri ngly 
new to many people in the world today and it is ther 
fore small wonder that the illiterate masses of Arabia 
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in the seventh century, could not even begin to under¬ 
stand the lofty ideals which he expounded. Ali, accous- 
tomed as a military leader to rapid victories, and impa¬ 
tient and intolerant by temperament, did not realise 
how slowly the human mind advances. Militating 
against the success of his ideals was a iso the fact that he 
had succeeded to the Calliphate during a lime of disil¬ 
lusionment, degeneration and dissipation. For the 
gloomy, frustrated people over whom he ruled, the time 
was not yet ripe for a spiritual revival. After the heavy 
casualties of the civil war they wanted only to he left 
alone to lick their wounds and to try and restore the 
better standard of living to which they had become 
accustomed during the days of the early Islamic vic¬ 
tories What did they care about pan-Isiamic ideals 
and World States and the kingdom of God on earth? 
All’s voice called u> them to the light but. they aimed a 
deaf ear to h is picas, preferring to remain in the spirit¬ 
ual darkness which finally overwhelmed them. 

SOME OPINIONS ABOUT ALI 

The character of All is one which has exercised a 
peculiar fascination over many distinguished scholars, 
some of whose assessments are given below: 

John. J. Pool on Ali 1 

John. J. Pool laments tlve death of Ah as follows;— 

“The fact is he (Ali) was too mild a man for the 
stirring times in which he lived- He was too slow in 
resolve, and too undecided in action. At any time 
he preferred compromise and delay to energy and 
promptness j and with fatal results...’ 31 

“The death of Ah was an epoch-making event. 
We come now to the parting of ways. Henceforward the 
Commanders of the Faithful ceased to be elected by the 
votes of the people of Medina or Mecca. Arabia was 

!■ Jahti, J. Pool. Studies in Mahjanmadartiam. p. 
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no longer to be the scat of temporal power. For the 
future, in Islam might was to lake the place of right 
And the spiritual power also undo went a change, 15 

Gibbon 1 on All 

Gibbon sees AJi f s main defect ass one of rashness, 
rather than of caution. 

“A tumultuous anarchy of five days (after the marly- 
rdom ofUthman) was appeased by the inauguration of 
Afi ? his refusal would have provoked a general mas¬ 
sacre, In this painful situation he supported the 
becoming pride of the chief of the Hash!mites; declared 
that he had rather serve than reign, rebuked the pre¬ 
sumption of the strangers* and required the formal, if 
not the voluntary* assent of'the chiefs of the nation. 

He has never been accused of promoting the assassina¬ 
tion of Uthman; though Persia indiscretly celebrates the 
festivals of (hat holy martyr. The quarrel between 
Uthman and his subjects was assuaged by the early 
mediation of Ali, and Hasan* the eldest oJ his sons, was 
insulted and wounded in the defence of the Caliph,.,” 

' A life of prayer and contemplation had not chilled 
(he martial activity of All, but in a mature age, after a 
long experience of mankind* he still betrayed in his 
conduct i Fie rashness and indisc re lion of youth/ 1 

Impatience the Chief Trait of All’s Character 

ft will be thus dear (hat impatience* rather than 
caution, is more frequently attributed lo Ali, along with 
an almost pathological inahiliiy to make decisions when 
he was in a state of depression, indecision and im¬ 
patience are not mutually exclusive although caution 
and rashness would appear to be contradictory elements 
and unlikely to be found in the same person, Tt is also 
important for the reader to distinguish between Ali, the 

_ /;, Gibbon. DwJJdc & FaJJ of tiie Homan Empire, Vol. Ill, p. 621, 

rubluheti Fitdffidt Wain? «3c Oo. LcuJjoh. 
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hot-headed boy in the household of the holy Prophet 
and Ali the mature recluse. 


Hitt! Oft Ali 1 

Philip Hitti draws attention to the tremendous 
influence exerted by Ali alter his death, in contrast with 

his somewhat ineffectual reign. 

"Valiant in battle, wise in counsel, eloquent in 
speech, true to his Friends, magnanimous to Ins toes 
Ali became both the paragon of Muslim nobility and 
chivalry (futuwah) ar.d die Solomon of Arabic tradition 
around whose name poems, proverbs, sermonettes and 
anecdotes innumerable have clustered. e ^ i 
swarthy complexion, large black eyes, bald lea , . ul. . 
and long white beard, and-was corpulent and of me¬ 
dium stature. His sabre "Dhul Faqar ’ (.the cleaver 
of vertebrae), wilded by the Prophet on the memorable 
battle-field of Bade, has been immortalised m the words 
of the verse found' engraved on many medieval Arab 
swords: “| A sayfa ilia Dhu-al-Faqar wa la fata ilia All. 
“No sword can match Dhul-al-Faqar, and no young 
warrior can compare with Ah.” The later Fityan 
movement which developed ceremonies and msign.a 
savouring of medieval European Chivalry and the 
modern scout movements, took Ah lor as a a ant 
model. Regarded as wise and brave by all the Islamic 
world, as idealistic and exemplary by inanv Hityan 
and dervish fraternities, as sinless and infill lible by his 
partisans, and ever held to he the incarnation of the 
deity by the Ghnlah (extremists) among them, he .whose 
worldly career was practically a failure, has continued 
to exert a posthumous influence second only to that ot 
the Holy Prophet himself. The throngs or pilgrims 
that still stream to his Mashhad at Najf and to dial of 
his son al-Hussain, the Shia arch-saint and martyr at 
nearby Karhala, and the passion play enacted annually 

l. Philip. K. Hitti. Hitter,' ot the Arabs, p. 193 Publblirn Macmillan S: 
Go. Edition 1D«). * 
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° n ttnth of Muharram throughout the Shi a world 
lestJ *V 10 the possibility that death may avail a Messiah 
more than life. 1 " 

Syed Ameer AJi J on All 

Syyd Ameer Alt belonging to the Shi’ite sect, looks 
On Alt as "the foremost of Muslims”:— 

'Mild, beneficient, arid humane, ready to help 
the weak and distressed fits life had been devoted to the 
cause of Islam, Had he possessed the stemess of Umar's 
character he would have been more stieccsuLul in govern- 
prig an unruly race like the Arabs. Bui his forbearance 
and magnanimity were misunderstood, and his humanity 
and love of truth was turned by his enemies to i,heir own 

advantage ... 11 

“All is described as a man of ruddy complexion, noi 
very tail but extremely strong, inclined to stoutness, 
wuh a flowing beard, soli grey eyes, and a look of great 
amiability and kindness. His bravery had won him 
the title of the “Lion of God”, Eds learning that of the 
“Gate of Knowledge," 1 Chivalrous, humane, and 
forbearing lo the verge oT weakness, as a ruler he came 
before his rime. Most of the grand undertakings initialed 
by Umar for (fie welfare of the people were due to his 
counsel, fiver ready to succour the weak and to re¬ 
dress the wrongs of the injured, the accounts of his 
valorous deeds are recited with enthusiasm from (he 
bazars of Cairo to those of Delhi. How the mail-clad 
knight rescued a stranger beset by lions in the desert- 
how the poor- woman, captured by brigands with her 
wounded and dying husband, wailed for the succour 
which never failed, and how the “Lion of God” ap¬ 
peared ;jnd saved them, such stories bring hack to Arab 
Jife the chivalry of the Arabs—personified in their 
greatest hero. With hi" dying breath he inculcated 
lessons of charity, love, humili y and ndf-abnegation to 

. . Aih4*5t AJi. A ahorl history of the SttrUttct*. p. &2, PVbUiheni 

M^cnulli^n & f>_ |JrJ T LBG1. 
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his sons. He expressly ordered that no harshness should 
be used towards Iris murderer, who should be executed 
with one blow. In summing up his worth, Masudi 
says— ¥ If the glorious name of being the first of the 
Muslims, a comrade of the Prophet in exile, his faithful 
companion in the struggle for the faith, his intimate 
associate in life, and his kinsman, if a true knowledge 
of the spirit of his teachings and of the Rook; if self- 
abnegation and practice of justice; if honesty purity and 
love of truth; if a knowledge of law and science, consti¬ 
tutes a claim to pre-eminence, (hen all must regard All 
as the foremost of Muslims. VVe shall seaich. in vain 
to find, either among his predecessors [save one) or 
among his successors, those virtues with which God had 
endowed himJ* 

Sir William Muir" on Ali 

Sir William Muir was a great admirer of Ali who 

says t . 

(S In the character of Ali, there arc many things to 
commend. Mild and beneficient, he treated al-Basra, 
when prostrate at his Feet, with a generous forbearance. 
Towards theocrade fanatics, who wearied his patience 
by incessant intrigues and insensate rebellion, he showed 
no vindictiveness. Excepting Mu’awiya, the man of 
all others whom he ought not to have estranged, he 
carried the policy of conciliating Ins enemies to ;i 
dangerous extreme In compromise, indeed, and m 
procrastination lay the failure of his caliphate. V\ith 
greater vigour, spirit and determination, he might have 
averted the schism which for a time threatened the 
existence of Islam, and which has never ceased to weaken 
it” 

“Ali was wise in counsel, and many an adage and 
sapient proverb lias been attributed to him, But like 
Solomon, his wisdom was for others than himself. 

i. Sir William Muir, The Caliphate, its Riw, D«W and Fall 
p. 363. 
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Encyclopaedia Brittamiica on Ali 

in this immortal work, Ali is described as a bold 
noble and generous man, “The last and worthiest of the 
primitive Muslims, who imbibed his religious enthusiasm 
irom companionship with the Prophet himself, and who 
followed to the last the simplicity or his example.” 

Charles Mills 1 o n Ali 

'As the chief of the family of Hashim, and as the 
cousin and son-in-law of him whom the Arabians res- 
|H.t(e<J almost to idolatry, it is apparently i tier editable 
rhat Ali w*is no! raised to (he Caliphate immediately 
oji the death ol Muhammad, Io the advantage of his 
birth and marriage, was added the friendship of the 
ropJiot. The son of Abu Talib was one of the fij'st 
converts to Islam and Muhammad's favourite appellation 
of him was, the Aaron of a second Moses. His 
talents as an orator, and his intrepidity as a warrior, 
coinmCndcd him to a nation in whose judgment courage 
wap virtue and eloquence was wisdom. But the pride 
and loftiness of his spirit endured not the caution m- 
Parable from schemes ol policy, and continually 
precipitated him into rashness* His opposition to 
Abu Bakr would not have ceased, if Fatima had lived}, 
but on her death, six months after that of her father, (he 
companions ol Muhammad relaxed in their friendship 
in liis family. In the reigns of Abu Bakr, Umar and 
Lrnm&n, a dignified independence was preserved by 
,Aii, On the invitation of the Caliphs, he assisted in (he 
councils at Medina, but he was principally occupied 
in the tranquil pursuits of domestic: life, and the various 
duties of his religion. On the murder of U thru an, the 
hjgypUans, who w^err at Medina, offered him the 
caliphate. Indignant that the power of nomination 
sticjuld be usurped by the strangers, AH declared that the 
cMifirages of the inhabitants of Mecca and Medina alone 

1- Owrb Mull, A hjftory qf MifchatnnLteLanifia p. 84. 
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could be available. The public voice soon echoed die 
opinion of the murderers, and the scruples of All were 
soon removed. in apprehexmon of the en mi ty of Ay esha, 
his relentless foe* and of the whole family of Mu’awiya 
he declined to receive in private the preferred allegiance 
of the chiefs- With his accustomed simplicity* he 
preceeded to die Mosque clad in a cotton gown, a coarse 
turban on his head, his slippers were in one hand, and a 
bow, instead of a staff, occupied the other.” 

Professor Nicholson 1 on the character of AH 

Professor Nicholson, like Hitti, emphasises the 
extent of Alfs posthumous influence: — 

“He (All) was a gallant warrior, a wise counsellor, 
a true friend and a generous foe. He excelled in poetry 
and in eloquence; his verses and sayings are famous 
throughout Lhe Muhammadan East though few of them 
can be considered authentic. A fine spirit worthy to be 
compared with Mantrose anil Bayard, he hud no talent 
for the stern realities of State-craft, and w"i$ over¬ 
matched hy unscrupulous rivals who knew that “War 
is a game of deceit," Thus his career was m one sense a 
failure: his authority as Caliph was never admitted, 
while he lived, by the whole community. On the other 
hand, he has exerted, down to the present day, a pos¬ 
thumous influence only second to that of Muhammad 
himself. Within a century of his death he came to be 
regarded as the Prophet's successor JURE DIVINO: 
as a blessed martyr, sinless and infallible; and by some 
even as ail incarnation of God, The Ali ol Shi’Uc 
legend is not an historical figure glorified: rather does 
he symbolise, in purely mythical fashion the religious 
aspirations and political aims of a large section of the 
Muslim world." 

1. Profcssar ft.A, Nicboton, A literary History of the Arabs- p, UH- 
PuMiVlicrs. The GinnliritJgc Univmity Prcsj. iididion 
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Br. Andrew CHclitod 1 on All 

“This prince united the qualifications of a poet, an 
orator, and a soldier* for he was the bravest .and most 
eloquent man in his dominions, A monument of his 
wisdom still remains in a collection of precepts or sen¬ 
tences of which 169 have been translated by Ocklcy. 
Many other maxims and poems have been ascribed to 
him, but some hesitation must be allowed in fixing their 
author hip. The eulogies of his partisans are fulsome 
and extravagant; “the king of men* the lion of God* the 
distributor of light and graces”, arc among the epithets 
which their adoration has conferred on him. During 
the Caliphate of the house of Umtnayyad, the place of his 
interment was kept concealed, in the fourth age of the 
Hejira, when the Abhasid ascended the Muslim throne, 
it was discovered, and a tomb, a temple and a city arose 
on the spot, known in modern times by the name of 
Masbid Ati, five or six miles from the ruins ofKufa and 
120 10 the south of Baghdad. The monarch^ of Persia 
have enriched it with a. succession of spoils and thous¬ 
ands of Shias pay their homage.” 

Dr. Crichton also describes All’s prowess at the battle 
of Siflin in the following words:— 

“Ninety actions or skirmishes are recorded to have 
taken place; and in these the humanity of All was as 
conspicuous as his valour. He strictly enjoined liis 
troops invariably to await the first onset of the enemy, 
to spare the fugitives, and respect the virtues of female 
captives. Not a day passed in which he displayed not 
some extraordinary feat of personal strength and skill. 
The bravest leaders of the Syrian host fell in succession 
by the single prowess of his resistless arm-"For death 
itself dwell on the point of his spear* and perdition in the 
hilt of the sword.” "The hideous Eind gigantic Kerrdh, 
who could obliterate with his thumb the impression of a 
silver coin, he cleft at one stroke from the crest to the 

I. Dr. ArttilW Crichton., Hiatory nf Arabia and Ltl people, p, 30T. 

P- hJjifacri NcLdom & !>oji» r Ltrodun. Ed. 1852. 
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aaddk-bow. Two warriors attacked him in disguise, 
but with a sweep of his double scimitar he bisected the 
formost through the middle with such rapidity and 
precision that the rider remained fixed on the saddle ’ 
the spectators concluding he had missed his blow, until 
the motion of the horse threw the body in halves to the 
ground/* 

Carlyle 1 on All 

“As for this young Ali, one cannot but like him. 
A noble minded creature, as he shows himself, now and 
always afterwards; full of affection, of fiery daring. 
Something chivalrous in him, brave as a lion, yet with a 
grace, a truth and affection worthy of Ghristian knight¬ 
hood. He died by assassination in the Mosque at Kufa, 
a death occasioned by his own generous fairness, con¬ 
fidence in the fairness of others: he said, If the wound 
proved not unto death they must pardon the Assassin, 
but if it did, then must slay him straightway, so that 
they two In the same hour might appear before God, and 
see w T hich side of that quarrel was the just 

Dr. Henry Stubbed on All 

“Ali was of a brown complexion, a little man with 
a belly somewhat large, he had a contempt of the world, 
its glory and pomp, he feared God much, gave many 
alms, was just in all his actions, humble and affable; 
ol an exceeding quick wit, and of an ingenuity that 
was not common, he was exceedingly learned, not 
only in those sciences that terminate in speculation, 
but those which extend to practice. 31 

Major Price* on AH 

“His (All’s) virtues and extraordinary qualifications 

l. Thomas Cartey. On Heroes land Hew worship and the Heroic in 
History, p. 77, 

2- Dr. Henry Stubbs, An Hccourn of the rise and progress of Maiiometa-niMn- 
p. B3. Publishers OrieaUdia, Lahore, £j. 1^54. 

3. Major David Price. Memoirs nf the Princip&j events of Muhammadan 
History p. HflS, Publishers Hum Rcc. orme fi: Brown. London 1 BH. 
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have been the subject of voluminous panegyric* and 
hia war-like exploits from his youth upwards have been 
particularly celebrated in the Khawer Namah, a poem 
well known in the East, and which may, perhaps con¬ 
tend in extravagance with the wildest effusions of 
European romance. With his acknowledged talents 
and maganimity, it is, however* difficult jo account 
for the train of civil mischief ami perpetual diacontent, 
which continued to disturb him through the whole of 
his reign. His gallant spirit was probably incapable of 
bending to the ordinary shifts of political craft, and it is 
perhaps true, that the Arabian chiefs were not yeE suffix 
cientty disciplined to sec the sovereign authority quietly 
monopolised by any particular family/* 

The History of the Arabs 1 

^As to hi* person, All had a veay red face, large 
eyes, a prominent belly, a large beard, a hairy breast, 
and a very swarthy complexion. He was rather short 
than middle si^ed, of a youthful, florid and frequently 
smiling countenance. Some, however, write that lie had 
hair on his head, which was not very grey but formed 
into curls. With regard to his disposition, this Caliph, 
if we will believe the Muslim writers, had the fear of 
God constantly before Ids eyes, was extremely charita¬ 
ble, just, humble and a strenuous defender of what they 
call the true religion. He was also very acute learned, 
and extremely well-versed in all useful art and iciences, 
His bravery never failed him, nor was he more eminent 
and conspicuous for that, than for his liberality and 
munificence, a. 1 ? well as that sweetness of temper which 
so remarkably distinguished him on all occasions/ 1 


i T he [ticdern pari -of an univcriB.1 library, Vat II Fubfuhcn ^ 
T. asbuinc, C- Hicch h A. Milter arid Juhn Kimig+on. 
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CHAPTER XX 

ALI THE SUPERMAN 


Aii Born From a Particle of Divine Light 

All's partisans have depicted him as a superman 
possessed of miraculous powers much like those attribute 
ed by the Christians to Jeaus Christ. They have rounded 
out the sparse facts of his biography with fanciful arid 
supernatural explanations and created legends and 
myths which obscure his real personality, they extol 
him both as warrior and as saint and sec him as the 
hero of heroes, possessed of quasi-divine powers and 
unable to make a wrong decision. Some of the Shi'iie 
traditions go so Far as to allege that whatever A1 i said or 
did was the outcome of God’s commandment for had 
not AJi been created from a particle of divinity* 
According to these sources. All was created by God 
before the creation of heaven and earth, from a 
particle of that same divine light which was breathed 
into the sacred person of Muhammad (may peace be 
upon him) Even the most sophisticated Shi'ite writers 
allow their imagination free rein when recounting the 
miraculous happenings with which the story of Ali .‘i 
life is studded and with which the Shi'ite creed attemp 
to make its theology more attractive. Although myth 
not an integral part of the Shi’ite creed, its theology 1 
nevertheless permeated with legends and miracles man 
of which have also become imperceptibly and insepar 
ably, blended with Islamic theology as a whole. 

On the other hand, Ali\s detractors will allow no 
ing good 'n him. Far bom considering him as a qu 
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divine figure, they see him as a human being who was 
liable to err like others. The truth about All lies some¬ 
where between these two extremes and it is the purpose 
of this third book to try and discover it and arrive at a 
reasonable assessment of All’s character and abilities. 
In order to do this it is necessary first to consider and sift 
some of the legends adhering to his name. 

Ab^s Advent foretold in tlie Sciiphir^s 

A multiplicity of Shi’ite legends look upon Aii as the 
pro-gemtor of the “twelve princes’" from the “Jloins'of 
Ismael , as foretold in the book of Genesis. According 
to the 5 bias, after the creation of the world, God sent 
his prophets to illumne mankind, the most auspicious of 
these being Abraham. In response to a prayer to God, 
asking for a blessing, Abraham is said to have received 
the answer: “Sarah, thy wife shall bear thee a son 
and thou shall call his name Isaac: and I will establish, 
my covenant with him for an everlasting covenant 
for his seed after him. And as for Tshmael I have heard 
thee: behold, I have blessed him and will make him 
fruitful and will multiply him exceedingly, twelve princes 
shall he beget, and I will make him a great nation. si 
(Gensis 18: 19-20) 

The twelve princes referred to in this prophecy are 
interpreted by tnc Shi as as the twelve Imams who were 
born from the loins of All, who drew his lineage from 
Jshmad, as foretold by God. 

fhe Various Appellations 

Thus, specially created by God and displaying 
divine traits of character, Aii is considered a semi-divine 
person on whom the Shias have bestowed many sonorous 
appellations, some of which they invoke in prayers. 

T tie following appellations are those most generally 
added to All's name: “Moula” (master), “Murtaza" 
(he in whom God is well pleased), “Haidar” (the lion). 
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“Wall Allah” (friend of God), ‘‘Haidar-UKarrar” (the 
imperious lion), “Asad Allah aJ-Ghaib” (the victorious 
lion of God), ‘Sher-i-Ya/dau 1 (the lion ofGod), u Moula 
MushkkihKiJBha” (the master who solves dir. difficulties 
of others), “Shahd-Awliya 7 ’ (the ting of saints), “Shah-b 
Wilayal” (the king of the pious), “Abul Rehanatccn” 
(the lather oi followers), “Abul Sibtayan” (the father 
of Hasan and Hussain, who are the leaders of the youths 
of paradise), “Amin-uI-Momaneen' 1 (trustee of the 
faithful), “Imam-ul-Mulakenf 1 (leader of the holies), 
"Sayyid-ul-Sadikeen 1 ’ (poutif of the upright), “Sayyid- 
ui-MusIamecn ,> (chosen leader of (he Muslims), 
“Sayyid-ul-Mom-anccn” (master of the bdievers4u- 
faith), “Sayyid-ul-Arab” (master of the Arabs), “Sayyid- 
ul-Fi’d Dunya wa Akharal” master of the world and the 
hereafter), ^Sadiq-ul-Akbar” (the great truthful one), 
“Farooq -v 1 - A/ im fs (the great discriminator between 
truth and falsehood), “Khatom-ubWassayian” (the *cal 
of t csta tors j.. : 1 ‘ Ami r- u l - Mo m anee t ■ 1 *' ) (the con unan dc r of 
the faithful), “al-Wasi” (the tcsumeiitor), “abHadi” 
(the guide), “Salah-ul-Momaneen 15 the reformer of the 
faithful), “Khair-ul-Bashr” (the best of the creation), 
^Al-Abid” (the pious), “AFZahid” (the chaste), and 
“Abu Turrab” (thefather of earth), because All was alleg¬ 
edly gifted with the power of conversing with tuc earth). 

“Why should not Ali illumine the earth? 11 say the 
Shihte traditions, “was he not bom of the divine light 
that shone in God’s ^actuary of the Kab’ah, was he not 
brought up in infancy by the Holy Prophet himself, 
adopted by him as a son and given liis daughter in 
marriage ? Did not the Holy Prophet Impart divine 
knowledge to him? And, on attaining manhood, d 
nol Ah stand by God 1 * Apostle, risking all dangers lor 
him, fighting al] his battles and displaying such unflinch' 
ing fidelity that his name became synonymous wi 
loyalty and faithfulness.” 

AH's Valour 

In Shi'ite legends, Ali is depicted as the embodiineii 
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of chivalry, courage, intrepidity, as a man of such bra¬ 
very that he must assuredly have been possessed of 
super-human powers. From ascribing such powers to 
him to surrounding iris very creditable human prowess 
with super-natural explanations—is but a short step. 
That he was a superb warrior is undeniable and at his 
best in single combat. Tf Masudi is to be believed Ali, 
even in later life, was able to kill 523 men in one day, 
at the battle of Siffin, while in his whole lifetime the 
traditions claim that he killed more than 10,000 men 
with his own hand. According to the Shi'ite sources, 
he is the personification of all military prowess, sent into 
the world to defend, and transplant, the faith by his 
famous sword, "Dhul-faqar” the renown of which is 
sung by the angels in heaven. In another operation 
Ali is said to have split an assailant in two with so perfect 
a blow that the two separate halves of the dead man 
remained seated in the saddle until the horse rolled over. 
On another occasion he is reported to have knocked 
down 33 assailants by merely extending his mighty arms. 
The fierceness and vigour of his attack, as he broke 
through the enemy lines time and time again, earned 
him the appellation “fiord T , while, at other times, his 
stubborn refusal to admit defeat, when defeat seemed 
inevitable, led his men to believe him imbued with 
divine powers. AJTs heroism at the “Battle of Ditch'' 
led the Holy Prophet to say of it, “The attack led by All 
on that day far excelled the paryaers offered by both the 
tvorlds.” The astounding feat of strength which he 
showed at the battle of Khyber, w r hen lie tore the great 
gates of the fortress off their hinges, led the chroniclers 
to depict him as f< Standing on air 5 ’ and as “resting his 
feet on the wings of die angel Gabriel 1 * while the whole 
citadel shook to its foundation. Because all these wars 
were fought in the name of God, and because Ali sur¬ 
vived so many combats, it w t £ls not difficult to deduce 
that God had sent his angels to protect him. 

A whole crop of miracles has grown up around Afi’s 
campaigns. The finding of water under the stone in 
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the desert on the way to the battle of Siffin has been dis¬ 
cussed in book n, A further and unnecessary embroid¬ 
ery to this story' is that after the men had drunk their 
fill Ah replaced the store and the source of the water 
disappeared miraculously and mysteriously. 

Other stories tell ol Ali’s power over the animal 
kingdom. On one of his marches, tor example a lioness 
with her cubs is said to have barred the path ahead, 
greatly to the perturbation nf the soldiers, Ali, un¬ 
afraid,^ reported as having whistled to the beast which 
wagged its tail and lay like a lamb prostrate on the 
ground before him. The animal, in token of homage 
to Alij came forward and began to lick the Caliph’s feet. 
Such stories, passing from mouth to month gained new 
details in earh re-idling untiL, by the time they came to be 
chronicled, the original facts have become aim oat en¬ 
tirely overlaid, even unrecognisably distorted. 

All's Clairvoyance 

Another attribute which Ati allegedly possessed was 
that of clairvoyance, a psychic ability to know what was 
going on in, another place. To this, legend adds the 
ability to be bodily as well as spiritually transported to 
another place. 

One day, when Ah was at Medina, the Holy Pro¬ 
phet's bosom companion, the Salman Farsi, lay dying 
many hundreds of miles away at Median in Persia, 
Salman was a notable convert to Islam, whose piety and 
chastity had become proverbial. Informed by a divine 
injunction that the old man was nearing his end, Aii told 
his companions to shut their eyes and walk a lew paces. 
On opening their eyes they are said to have found them¬ 
selves miraculously transported to the house of Salman, 
where All performed the funeral rites, They were then 
returned lo Medina in the same supernatural way, as 
they had gone to Persia. 

T-* the incredulous the fact that ' Medi an 11 and 
Medina arc made up of the same letters suggests a con- 
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fusion of records as a more probable explanation of this 
miracle of transportation. The fact that Ah was aware 
that Salman lay dying is less susceptible either of proof 
or disproof. 

All’s Piety 

When Ali offered his prayers he was frequently ob¬ 
served to be in a strange physical condition. When 
asked to account for pallor of his face and the way 
in which his body trembled he replied., ( ’l present myself 
to the Almighty to render an account for the various 
obligations that devolve on me and X do not know whe¬ 
ther I have discharged them duLi fully by protecting the 
defenceless and aiding the oppressed, 55 His humility 
before God was one of the reasons why he was regarded 
as a saint of saints. Another factor which made him 
cxceptionaJly pious was the important part which he 
assigned to prayer in his daily life, 

One day when ihe Holy Prophet was sleeping with 
his head in All’s lap, the time of l4 Usur 55 (afternoon 
prayers) passed. Informed by divine revelation that he 
had caused Ali to miss his prayers, the Holy Prophet Ls 
reported to have saich LL Verily, Alt was busy in the 
service of God and His Apostle, O Lord t Command 
thy Sun not to set yet and to come back into the world 
again so as to enable Ali to perform the prayers,” The 
Sun is said to have re-appeared forthwith in the world 
and to have shed its rays until Ali had finished his 
prayers. 

In one of his many battles AJi is said to have been 
pierced by a piece of an arrow, which could not be 
extracted and which caused him great pain for many 
months. One day, while Ali was holding communion 
with Godjhc went into a state of reverie and on emerging 
from this state of trance he lound that the arrow had 
come out of its own accord, through the in ter cession 
I'of divine favours, 

WithouL doubt AJi was an ascetic and a genuine Sufi 
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to the boot, so overawed by the fear of God that he was 
often found unconscious on his prayer-mat from shame 
and remorse at his own ujnworthiness. He gave himself 
body and sou], to the love of God and die people believed' 
that, only to look upon his face, wel with tears as lie 
prayed, was equivalent of offering up the greatest of 
prayers on their own behalf 

Because AJi was considered to be the most pious 
and most holy of all the believers in faith, the people also 
began to feel that God must have rewarded him by 
granting him the power to perform miracles. Talcs 
abound of miraculous happenings. A withered tree 
grew r again at All's touch; pebbles turned into pieces of 
gold at his command, so that a believer in faith could 
find money to pay back a Jewish usurer; stories such as 
these appear again and again in the Shiite chronicles. 
Professor Lane-Pook 1 offers an explanation of the 
growth ol these and other Shi ite traditions, which cluster 
around not All but also his descendants, the Imams, as 
well. 

One may indeed fairly admire the many line 
qualities of All” says Lane-Poolc,” “and deplore the 
butchering ol his family (i.e. the martyrdom of Hussain 
a I the field of Kerbala ), but to go further and insist on the 
marvellous virtues of the whole household and the 
indefeasible divine right of Ali and his descendants to the 
Throne of Islam is extravagance. The divine right 
resolves itself, as we have seen into a popular vote, and 
even the virtues of the family do not bear very dose 
inspection. *' 

Going on to discuss the development of Shiaism as a 
separate cult, Professor Lane-Poole observes;— 

Round a simple story of rival factions, impotenL 
claims and cruel suppression, has grown up a wonderful 
crop of fables, by which the whole family of AJi and 
especially of All’s son (Hussain) have been credited with 
qualities almost divine.” 
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The Legends of the Taziyas [Passion Plays). 

Nowhere is the power of myth-making more apparent 
than in the“Taziyas”or 'Passion Plays* which re-tell (.lie 
tragedy of the martyrdom of Ah's son Hussain at the 
battlefield of Kerhala. Every year, at the time of 
Moharrarn, the Shias re-act the tale of Hussain's mar¬ 
tyrdom and these plays prove a most effective means ol 
keeping alive the sentiments arid enthusiasm of the people 
belonging to the Shia sect; and also, unfortunately, of 
inciting their wrath against the persecutors of Hussain, 
hy tradition, the Sunnites. 

Professor Lane-Poole further goes on to say, "Un¬ 
able to believe, that their Imam was conquerred and 
killed against his will, the Shias have made the whole 
tragedy {of Kerbala) a predestined case of vicarious 
sacrifice. Hussain is fore-told as a victim in the cause 
of Islam. “He shall die for the sake of my people” 
says Muhammad, of his grandson, according to these 
legends, and the passion play” (Tazoyas) is full of 
allusions to Hussain’s redemptive work and voluntary 
sacrifice of his body for the sins of the Muslim world. 
Hussain himself knows when only a child, the destiny 
that lies before him. “All the rational creatures’ 1 he 
says, “men and Jinn, who inhabit the present and the 
future world, are sunk in sm, and. have hut one Hussain 
to save them”; and when Ah speaks mournfully of the 
woes that shall happen to his family, Hussain answers, 
“Father, there is no occasion to call these things a 
trial, since all refer to the salvation of our sinful followers. 
Thou, Hasan, and I, together with my mother the 
Virgin, will accept sufferings according to the best of 
our ability”. Standing by the grave of Muhammad, 
before departing on the fatal journey to Kerbala, Hussain 
says, “How can I forget thy people, since I am going 
to offer myself voluntarily for their sakes ? And 
Muhammad tells him he has Laken off from his heart 
the burden of grief he had tor the future state ol man- 
kind; and Hussain departs with this speech, which 
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savours of Sufism; “1 have found behind this veil what 
my heart lias sought after for years. Now 1 am made 
tree. I have washed my hands of life. I have guided 
myself to do the will of God.” And so throughout llu- 
journey (to Kcrbala) and cm the field of battle he and 
all those about him are continually referring to this 
voluntary expiation of the sins of his people; and he 
dies with this thought and, in meek compliance with (he 
will of God and is certain thaL he will awake al the 
Resurrection with (he intercessory power he has pur- 
chased with his blood. K 


\\ i Ihout the introduction or this importan t elemetu 
«H-Mcnficc to idealise the character of Hussain, the 
unvarnished tide might not call forth the intense sym¬ 
pathy with which it is received among the Sluas. When 
Hussain has been presented as a self-renouncing re¬ 
deemer of men and lus sufferings voluntarily undergone 
out of love for mankind, the tragedy wears a new in- 
icrest and gams a wider influence. The Persian sects 
have always shown a leaning towards asceticism and the 
renouncing of self—or what they fancied such—and Hus 
sacrifice of Hussain iinmedi3.tejy appealed to their 
predisposition. But more than this* the story of a life 
surrendered for others 5 sake, the sad devotedness of 
Hussain, stir a Feding that exists in every hearl—a 
certain admiration for seif-dornaJ which the most sefislL 

a SOrt oi Worsh 'P for high ideals of conduct 
which ha^i a comer in the most unromantic heart. It 
“ ™ sorrowful resiguedness, the willing yet tortured self- 
dedication of the martyr that touches. One may see 
m it a Christian side of Islam. In (he dry severity of the 

rabian faith there is loo JittJe of the self^E-uning ittve 
w|iich renounces all even HTe itself for the sake of other* 
here js more ■ oJ the stiffnecked pharisaicaj pride which 
holds up its righteous head on its assured way to the 
pleasure of paradise. I he death of Hussain, as idealised 
by after ages, fills up rids want in Islam; it is the 
womanly as agaimt the masculine, the Christian as op¬ 
posed to die Jewish dement that the story supplies to 
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the religion of Muhammad-* 1 

Year in and year out, ihese plays have drawn tears 
to the eyes of the people who/smitting their breasts with 
their hands and throwing dust on their beards, provide 
a chorus of mourners to the tragic drama. Rhythmically 
uttering :s Ya Hussain, Ya Hussain" they bewail the 
martyrdom of the holy Alid family. Elegies are recited 
which spare no graphic detail of the murders, describing 
in verse after verse the body of Hussain lying pierced 
with arrows, the blood gushing out from the myriad 
wounds, the headless corpse of All Akbar, the bleeding 
body of the dead Qasim, and Abbas with hr hands 
lopped bloodily off, the rope binding Zaynib as a 
prisoner, the handcuffs that fetter the sickly Zayn-aj- 
A’bidin, the agonies of the youngster All Asghar who is 
to die of thirst. The facts of history and the sentiments 
of poetic drama thus become blended in an inseparable 
way to form the first Fundamentals of the Shfite creed. 

The fact that it was All’s son who was chosen to be 
the martyr throws a retrospective light of extreme san¬ 
ctity upon Ali, thus enhancing the reputation for piety 
and semi-divinity which he himsell had enjoyed. 

Ali an Authority on the Scriptures 

Leaving the realms of tragic and elegaic poetry for 
the realms of fact, we now turn to All's prowess in Lhe 
intellectual field. There seems to he little doubt Lhat 
his was one of the great brains of his age and this coupled 
with his unique relationship with the Holy Prophet, 
made him an authority on the Scriptures, 

Records show him to be well acquainted with both 
the Old and New Testaments, which he applied fre¬ 
quently when trying Jews, and Christians judiciously. 
He was similarly well-versed in the Opr an, the foun¬ 
tain-head of the teachings of Islam, d he Shi a theolo¬ 
gians assert that the prerogative of interpreting the 
Qjir’an could only be entrusted to a learned scholar of 
divine choosing and that AlPs commentaries On live 
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tiojy Book are the only authoritative ones. 

ne great virtue ol All's commentaries is that dcs- 

!r tt trCnU ’ ^tellectualism, he employed the lamm- 
agt or the coni non man, using everyday phraseology 

On TJ^?h Y r ° U , ld be ^Jerstood by the layman 

hJami '’ ^1 ? ‘ d ,nuch l rfW » !>««»«) conuibutK 

theology was abstract ant! speculative His 
commentaries gave a new conception and strength m 

£ X"i rtT’ !?• whic ^. 1 ’ ■>’ to ™''» a doctrinal basil¬ 
ed I.lni’T “ was «*posi(,: „is which transform- 
i, fnto a practical code for everyday iiviuu 

beliefs andV 7 e £" e t bc collection of 

ofl fe “ bUt lbe , na ™ given to the principles 

a ’ t.f the Prophet be knew at what 

i-lX n umi r , w u al cacti Surah of the 

,, y Q- Ul ^ h f <l bpp n revealed and to the work of the 
iloly Irophet he was able to add eloquent and illu- 
nnnanng adornments and . aplanations. His legal 
knowledge was also most user ,) in the exposition of L 
V^uran ic laws. 

It was his knowledge of these laws which made him 

m l He ?SrC f 7 “j"#* ^ogan “the kingdom 

and decision belong to God alone”. Ali would not 

ehf d 7lT th lf,r rebc J. s ., rec og“sing a seditious purpose 
?, , h !‘, r Haast-religious sentiments. Instead, lie 
assembled leading scholars of the Qur’an and said 
em. Has not the Qur’an ordined that a judge be 
appointed to act as arbiter In the case of differences 
between a husband and a wife: then how can it be that 

mri 7 ”n7 r,: ”" a t rifc between the ranks of Islam 
and Its followers God can withhold the appointment 

rl, a , r position of a nation of less importance 

ban of an individual couple P How can a matter of Such 
fn-j-gmtude tat; left unattended by God ? 

t d aU o mi ^ y 9° d r s& y<^ r annaJrilSj “has coJlcct- 

rShi’iii- fr iv 8111T \ tbc beart According to the 

ficluioi,7fbh n ‘ he duty ° r thc coUcction and cadi- 
of the Q,ur an was entrusted to Ali. 
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Ali as founder of the Science of Commentary 

The credit of founding the ‘Tlm-ul-Tafseer’' or “the 
science of Commentary on the Qur’an also goes to Ali, 
The analysts unanimously declare that when any 
chapter or verse was revealed to the Holy Prophet he 
used to acquaint Ali with it and (he latter then learnt it 
by heart. Thus intimately connected with the source 
of the Qur'an at firsE hand. All's expositions and in¬ 
terpretations were binding and authoritative. It was in 
imitation of Ali that later commentators promoted the 
exposition of the QpTan into a regular science. The 
elaboration of the various doctrines and dogmas which 
have since enlightened the Muslims, was thus chiefly 
due to the incentive of Ali. 

Ali as Founder of the Ilm-til-SuniiaiR^. 

Ali is regarded by the Shi as as the originator of the 
^Ilm-ul-Sunnah” or the “Science of compilation of 
the Table-talks and practices of Muhammad”. 
Whether on prayer-mtit in a mosque or in the saddle on a 
battlefield. All from his infancy uptil the death of the 
Holy Prophet, is said to have spent thirty years of his 
life in die closest association with the Apostle of’ God. 
As such Ali was the chief and most reliable source and 
authority on the “Sunnah” which after the Qur'an, 
are regarded as the secondary source of Islamic law. 
Because of the fact that, from amongst all the compa¬ 
nions of the Prophet, All survived Muhammad (may 
peace be upon him) for another thirty years, he was 
therefore "the most reliable repository of such utterances. 
Ali is alleged to have transmitted 586 Hadithes prac¬ 
tically all of which have been unanimously accepted as 
authoritative by all the sects of Islam, especially by the 
chief Sunni Muslim chroniclers, 

Ali as the Founder of Islamic Jurisprudence* 

Ali is unanimously acclaimed as an authority on the 
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'Tiqah” [jurisprudence) and "Ijtihad” (Research) 
into Islamic law. He had attained such a fame by 
virtue of his mastery over these* that renowned per¬ 
sonalities like Umar the Great, and Ayesha used to seek 
his advice on different and difficult questions of law. 

Even All’s bitterest enemies, including none other than 
Mu’awiya used to refer 10 his findings on difficult 
problems relating to doctrines and dogmas and sought 
decisions on them, For attaining an understanding in t 
Islamic jurisprudence, mastery over the Qur’an and the 
Hadithes” was cs. ential, along with a keen mind, in- 
(dlectuaJ development, breadtn of vision and cool 
judgment— qualities so necessary lor research which Ali Ip 
possessed to a remark able degree. The acute mind of 
All could deeply penetrate into the inosi difficult riddles I 
and solve them with the greatest case and facility. A 
number oi AJEs judgments have been recorded and all 
display uncommon wisdom and versatility. 

. £ 
All as an Authority on 1 ‘Hm-til- Kalatn H 3 


Ah was also held as an authority on “Ilm-ul-Kalam" 0 
or the science of theology. His exposition of the doc- •)' 
trine of Tauhecd 31 or "The Unity of God** justice, pro- an 
phethood and Imamate etc, have passed into classic and 
the last word for the believers-in-faith. i< 


Alt as the Father of Sufism ^ 

It has been customary for Lhe Sufis to represent Ali 
as the precursor of Sufisrn. This is true to a degree but :i 
it should be false to allege that Ali protested again*) \ Y 
the doctrine ofShari’a. Ali was a traditionalist, where 
the Suiis, because of the disintegrating effect of ' 
semi-mythical speculation and innovations, finally bro 
away from the Shari f a. 

The Muslim Sufis, who arc today divided in ^ 
innumerable sects, were initially divided into only L 

major sects, (a) the Junaidityya, founded by Sycd- 
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Tai’fa Junyad Baghdadi, and (b) the Tufuriya founded 
by Bayazid Busiami: both of these acknowledged AH 
the father of their sects. 


Aii ab a*t Encyclopaedia of Knowledge 









Ali was regarded as a living encyclopaedia, as know¬ 
ledge personified drawing his learning direct from the 
Iloiy Prophet, who in turn had received it direet from 
God. Thus Alps knowledge was considered to be of 
divine origin. To learn was so natural for him that its 
love had almost become instinctive in his character. 
Just as- a young fish knows how to swim from ita very 
birth so was All imbued with virtue from birth. Sent 
by God specifically to enlighten the world, his com¬ 
mentaries, his theological speculations, ceremonial 
prayers, his pronouncements on social laws and ethics, 
could not fail to enlighten mankind- The Holy Pro¬ 
phet used to say, “If I am the city of knowledge, verily 
All is the gate of it by which people can enter that city.’* 
On another occasion the Prophet said, “Of my followers. 
All surpasses all in the possession of knowledge. Wisdom 
and knowledge have been divided into ten parts, one part 
being given tp the entire world while Ali alone possesses 
the other nine”; still again on another occasion, the 
Prophet remarked, “the relationship of mv other com¬ 
panions to Ali in matters of knowledge* is that of a single 
drop to a mighty ocean.*’ 

Ali used to say that the Holy Prophet never failed 
to answer his questions and that, if he remained silent, 
the Apostle of God, used to insist on his entering into a 
discussion with him so that be might learn still further. 
At one of the gatherings of the Mcdinite Ansar and the 
Mcccan Muhajirs, Ali said, “My inner self is so full of 
knowledge that it is bursting forth to illumine others. 
AlaSj there are few who could derive benefit from it. 
O ye men! Ask me any problems now* before death 
overtakes me, This is the knowledge which the Holy 
Prophet has imparted to me by his tongue from my 
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infancy. Mine is the knowledge which relates to the 
beginning and the end.” Similarly, on another occas¬ 
ion, Ali claimed I licit he was familiar with the ways of 
heaven (celestial knowledge) rather than that of this 
earth (secular knowledge); although lew people of his 
dme ran have known so much about the secular sciences, 

Aii as I ounder of the Science of Gra mm ar 

Previous to All, the Arabic language, although rich 
in vocabulary and poetic imagery, had no grammar 
Such few grammatical rules as then - were had been 
transmitted orally, and variably, from one generation 
to another, Ali anxious to preserve [.he purity of 
language codified the rules of Arabic grammar and laid 
the foundation of the science of grammar. 

All as the Father of Rhetoric 

Ali is. said to have contributed greatly to the art of 
rhetoric. Tn his early days he was famous for the elo¬ 
quence of his legal judgments and for his inspiring ser¬ 
mons., while i lie succint brevity of his maxims is still much 
adniired- 

No one in the Arabic language is said to have ex¬ 
celled Ali in eloquence, Ai one time the holy Prophet 
remarked, “I was selected by (Sod for prophethood and 
Ali was selected by him for his bravery and eloquence," 
Even the letters and orders that Ali issued in his capacity 
as Caliph, are preserved as treasure-mines of informa¬ 
tion wisdom, sagacity, prudence and common-sense. 
He could discourse at a moment’s notice on any subject 
that arose. For example, one day an Arab remarked 
that the vowel “Alif” or 'A 1 was the widest used letter 
in the Arabic tongue. Ali then delivered a long dis¬ 
course in which he dilated on the use of this letter 
tour de force” which is still considered a model o 
Arabic oratory today, 

Ibn Abbas said h^ once heard Ali commenting on 
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first letter af the first verse of the Qur’an for a whole 
night without finishing the discourse and by the break 
of dawn he was still in full spate, like a stream flowing 
before a stormy ocean, 

Ali as Calligrapher 

Ah’s authorship will be discussed in some detail in a 
Eater chapter. Here the reader should note that bis 
many works were written with superb penmanship and 
scholars from die farthest flung provinces of Arabia 
would go to Kufa just to admire the beauty of his calli¬ 
graphy, the most admired of Arabian arts in those days 
and one of which he was acknowledged to be the greatest 
exponent. 

Ali as Poet 

Ali was ihe founder of a new school of poeirr in 
Arabic. Previous to him, du* pods of Arabia had con¬ 
centrated their attention on writing “Qasida*’-verses 
extolling their rulers, long couplets in praise of their 
lofty descent full of sonorous gencological details and 
fulsome accounts of their attributes. Another favourite 
kind of poem was the roman tic i ballad often a lascivious 
song in praise of the charms of the beloved. The chief 
object of'the poet was to gain cheap popularity and the 
ait of poetry was frequently debased for monetary gain. 
Ah, on the other hand, wrote verses winch, aimed at 
elevating the popular taste and improving the morals 
of tile Arabs. In them he extolled the virtues of bravery, 
patriotism, generosity, kindness, sendee to humanity, 
love of one's fellow-men, humility, honesty and 
wisdom. 

All ns an Authority oa Mathematics 

Ali, in his discourses stressed the need to acquire 
knowledge, especially i n Mathematics* He was, him- 
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self, a great mathematician who solved many problems 
which were difficult of solution. 

All as Master of the Science of Physics and 
Medicine 

All’s encyclopaedic knowledge tackled some thorny 
problems of Physics. Hr discussed a wide range of 
subjects such as the nature of the earth* sky* mountains* 
water, air and even electricity. 

Similarly he exhibited some mastery of the science of 
medicine and his lectures on medicine show him to have 
been remarkably proficient in this and other subjects. 

Conclusion 

Ali was undoubtedly the greatest thinker and 
philosopher of Islam. Not only was he the acknow¬ 
ledged master of conventional* tactual knowledge but, 
with his uncommon and versatile genius he speculated 
on the philosophical side of 1 his religion. His approach 
to any subject was always from a consideration of the 
concrete to the abstract, from the common to the un¬ 
common and that is why in his expositions he was able 
to carry the people along with him. His exposition, 
of the doctrine of the “Qaza-o-Qadr” or <l Predestination 
and Free Will" must serve as an example of the masterly 
way in which he was able to interpret a problem which 
had haffled the theologians of Judaism and Christianity 
When asked as to the connotation of these terms Ali said 
“Qaza” signified submission to God’s will and His com-' 
mandments and therefore the avoidance of sin* while 
“Qadr" signified die ability to live an upright life and to 
perform such acts as may bring one nearer to God and 
therefore also to refrain from those things which dis¬ 
please the Almighty. Do not think that a man is simply 
a puppet in the hands of a pre destined fate* for to hold 
such a view would be tantamount to attributing tyranny 
to God; and also do not hold that a man is an absolutely 
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free agent, Elat her we are only furthered in our aim 10 
please God at his discretion by divine help and grace. 
We transgress because of our neglect of His conjmanct- 
ments and we please him when we allow them to help 
us act righteously. 

Muhammad bin Muhammad al-Ghazali^ one of the 
greatest philosophers and commentators on Islamic 
theology says: — 

:i The chief reason why the minds of earthly mortals 
are disturbed by All’s knowledge is this, that his know¬ 
ledge was not one which was obtained by tuition and 
learning but it was revealed and inspired; nav it was 
spiritual and divine ‘Tlm-i-Ladunni 71 or ‘Lhe inspired 
knowledge 5 which is only acquired by AhhriNubuwut” 
(Apostles and Prophets) and “Ahlul-MValyat” (the 
testators of the prophets) as was the case with Khizar 
and Ali. The word “Walayat” constitutes universal 
i rusteeship and thus Ali s source of knowledge was from 
the divine inspiration. 

Whether divine or human, lhe extent and perfection 
of All’s knowledge could hardly fail to evoke the ad¬ 
miral-ion of the Muslims. It is small wonder that his 
colossal figure reaching to towering heigh is appeared 
enigmatic to people who began to regard him divine, in 
other words—a superman. 





































CHAPTER XXI 


ALI THE IDEAL MAN 


The Role of Great Men 

The great German philosopher Goethe once re¬ 
marked, “The more civilised a person becomes, the 
more urgently he feds lhal he has a dual role to play in 
the world, the real and the ideal; and he sees in this 
feeling the foundation of all that is noble. This is 
greatly true of great men, whose spirit lives on in the 
minds of others, and after their bodily death their 
legacy of ideas often helps to mould men’s lives. The 
picture of the great man thus perpetuated may become 
far removed from reality, it adopts as it were a life 
i of its own, constantly mutated into ever new patterns, by 
the vicissitudes of history. Only gradually does die spiri¬ 
tual wealth of a great mind become fruitful: every new 
generation goes to school with him and learns to under¬ 
stand new aspects of his work, hitherto neglected, which 
have for them a special significance and thus shapes the 
great man’s image in the light ofils own experience.” 

All has meant many different iliings to many genera¬ 
tions, each of whom lias found something to inspire it 
out of all the diverse wealth of his mind. During his 
lifetime he was thought of primarily as a warrior fighting, 
at first, in the battles of God and later, for a decade, aga¬ 
inst schismatics like Mu’awiya. He was also respected 
for lus knowledge and learning, and, in later years, 
many thought of him as a saint, but it was not until 
after his death that the effect which lie had exercised 
over the ethical life of his time began to be appreciated. 
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Ali was thr pioneer of a movement which aimed to 
re juvenate the ethical life of the Muslims. Ali pro¬ 
mulgated morn] laws ai a time when morality has been 
shaken to its foundations by Mu’awiya and other op¬ 
portunists. The Arabs had begun to forsake the unity 
of Islam in favour of the old Lribal laws of the <l Days of 
Ignorance' 5 * a disintegration which Mifawiya found 
favourable to Si is ambitions and which he never c cased 
to exploit. The whole aristocracy of the Qiiriash, 
especially the Ummayyads* was anxious to see a rever¬ 
sion 1,0 the old fedua3 ways and they were all in league to 
destroy Ali* who continued to insist oti the need for 
Islamic unity. It was an uphill struggle and one which 
had, not only theological implications, but political 
and social significance as well. AH had to fight against 
the disintegrating social forces that were everywhere 
around him and attempt, almost single-handed to 
restore the religious polity of Islam. 

That he succeeded as w r e!3 its lie did* way due to the 
moral earnestness of I lis own character and to the colossal 
store of spiritual knowledge from which he drew his 
strength, in subsequent ages his ethical pronounce¬ 
ments, which fell largely on deaf ears during his lifetime* 
were to have an invigorating and regenerating effect 
on the Islam he served so well. The influence of All 
was to continue to make it self felt long after his death arid 
t o re-create earnestness among*! the Believers. It still 
makes itself felt today, 

Ali Dedicates bis Kfe to the Propagation of Truth 

A careful, study of the biographies of great men 
reveals (hat they lived for a central idea and that their 
life work consisted of delivering that message to huma 
ty. History tells us that, when such men met wit 
obstacles in their path, the effect was to make them r 
double their enthusiasm. The more opposition the 
had to overcome, the more determinedly they held alo 
the torch of truth which burned with ever-incrcasin 
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brightness against the darkness that enveloped all other 
objects. Such single-minded zeal characterised the 
life of M, who bore his torch safely through a multitudi¬ 
nous throng of woes and enemies. It cannot be said 
that Ah thrived on difficulties and opposition lor there 
is abundant evidence that they caused him much dis¬ 
tress of' heart and mind* but they never, at any time, 
caused him to deviate from the right or to give up hope. 
Where many another man would have become a wily 
intriguer or a fierce and bloody tyrant, All retained an 
insistent sincerity and a true gentleness of spirit. Where 
other believers might have lost faith, so many were the 
trials that beset him, AJi held fast to Ids belief in Islam 
and preserved a stoic resignation to God The example 
of his saintly life, remarkable as it was for its sobriety, 
piety and continence, has since furnished an ethical 
code of behaviour lor millions of Believers. Nor did be 
effect a reformation in Islamic thought by example 
alone, He consciously re-organised the religious doc¬ 
trines and systematised them, clarifying by Ills commen¬ 
taries the problems of Islamic jurisprudence, the 
Hadithes, and the Qur’an, Himself combating with the 
flesh and a host of evils, All dedicated his life to the 
propagation of Islamic truth. Through his superb 
personality, the ideals, for wdtich he stood and which he 
embodied in his own saintly life, have continued to flow 
through Islam in a mighty stream. 

The Genesis of Ethical Laws 

Before wc may lake up the discussion ol ethical laws 
as protniulgated by Ali, let us examine the genesis and 
connoation of these law s. The words “ethical* borrow¬ 
ed from the Greek and “moral” borrowed from the Latin 
connoted, according to the concept ol All, that conduct 
which chEirac tensed (1) one’s good behaviour towards 
one’s self, and (2) towards other human beings. Thus 
Ali’s interpretation of ethical aws involved a personal 
phenomena in which self-surrender, impharisaieal 
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devotion and an acute sense of responsibility were the 
marks of solidarity with one’s fellow brines Ali 
quoted the examples of the Hebrew prophets of yore 
Amos, Rosea, Isaiah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus Christ 
and lastly Muhammad, all of whom hud made it their 
hte mission to create a brotherhood in human society. 
"1 of diese prophets had continually stressed their 
jchief that the main reason lor man's creation on earth 
was through feelings of sympathy and 

responsibility, help to promote the general good. 

l£ - set vice of one’s fellow human being, 1 ! thus 
formed an integral pan of Ali’s exposition of Islam and 
his own example aimed at inculcating the virtue of 
service in ihc lives of others. 


The Attitude of Previous Philosophers towards 
Universal Brotherhood 


r Ef 1 / P^ os °ph ers in many countries had tackled 
this lhorny problem without success, trying .in vain to 
establish a brotherhood of mankind, The Chinese 
thinkers Lao-tzee, Kung-toze, Tschouang-tzsc, Manu, 
the Hindu l.* aw-giver with his class-rid d en easte systcm, 
Lord Rudd ha with his Agnostic philosophy and the 
Persian Philosopher Zarathustra, the founder of Zoroas- 
tra.imsm with his dualistic outlook, bad all indulged in 
p h i toso p J i ical discussi ons a s i d i ne taphy sic al specn I at ions 
on tiie desirability of such a social and religious system— 
and all huff failed miserably to equate man with man. 
Lven the classic Greek philosophers, such as Plato and 
Aristotle could not free themselves of" Llie idea of slaves, 
defining Greek citizens as those men belonging to an 
upper stratum of society, free born men of superior rank. 
Not until 180 B.C, Panaetius, the greal pioneer of 
Humanism, affected by the teaching of stoicism and 
Epicureanism advocated the idea of human equality. 
His theory, and that of other Greek philo so pliers who 
followed suit, was, however merely pedagogical and 
academic discussion and none of his followers practised 
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what they preached, Ali however, affirmed with 
vehemence that every human being had a claim on the 
interest of every other human being. 


Negative Attitudes 

The problem of sympathy has been viewed m many 
different ways by many different philosophers, some of 
whom have insisted that men most participate in the 
affairs of the world, while others with an escapist men¬ 
tality have adopted a negative attitude by advocating a 
philosophy of indifference towards all things concerned 
with the world- This negative attitude towards hie 
mostly advocated by the Indian thinkers but also upheld 
by the ancient Chinese and by some mediaeval Christian 
writers defined the world as a deceptive vision and 
maintained that all true existence is non-material. 
This unreal and imaginary existence marred the reac¬ 
tion of reality. Hence the need, they argued, to adopt 
an attitude of inactivity. 1 he safest refuge, according 
to these philosophers, lay in discarding worldly affairs 
and man thus by detaching himsell from the egotism oi 
material interests can find bliss. The shortcoming 
of all these theories is that they fall utterly to ms purr men 
to do good merely urging them to a non-committal 
attitude of abstaining from evil. Negative attitudes 
lead to indolence and to agnosticism, and are thoroughly 
selfish in their results. 

Only a positive attitude can conform with our 
natural human and gregarious sentiments, inviting us, 
it docs, to live fully in this world but that life must be 
lived according to certain fundamental laws and inun 
orderly fashion and it must be dedicated to the uplift 
and well-being ctf humanity as a whole. 

Positive Attitude, the Kernel of all productive 
Ethical Systems 

The positive philosophy of life is the kernel of all 
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ethical system which lead men to work for the realisation 
of ultimate good- All emphasised this positive attitude 
ol activity in his sermons, reviving the idea of die arrival 
of the Kingdom of God on earth. This he saw as an 
imminent and inevitable event. Time and time again 
he urged men to achieve perfection by doing good deeds, 
emphasising that they were essentia) heralds of that 
longed-for event and exhorted men not to forget their 
responsibilities towards their Creator and fellow-mem 
In all All’s ethical teachings the active virtues play a 
most ’important part, especially the virtues of com¬ 
passion, forgiveness, and love. Fraternity was riexl in 
importance and ought, he believed, to be inculcated in 
every man’s life. Convinced that many of the tribal 
laws, belonging to the pagan days of superstition and 
feudalism could only hinder the progress of the society 
of his day, Ali advocated adherence only to the ethical \ 
law's of Tdam which were of divine origin and corres¬ 
ponded to reason. His enthusiasm for the moral Jaws 
of Islam was boundless and he lost no opportunity to 
stress the need for a positive, spiritual attitude to life 
Iri the most vehment terms he condemned the nvultitu- 
dinious wrongs with which he felt Arab society to have 
been riddled. Its superstitions were particularly 
repugnant to him as was the abominable practice of in 
witchcraft JS T uthing evil escaped the lash of his longue, 
whether it was the mutilation of the corpses of the enemy ty 
on the battlefield, or the giving of short measure in the 
market-place; whether it. was the maltreatment of the 
aged and the weaker sex or some flagrant miscarriage 
of justice. In short he replaced inhuman customary li 
laws prevdant amongst the Arabs by ethical laws of | l. 

Islam. An unprecedented work of reform, unique in Aft 

the history of sociology was thus actuated by the dis¬ 
covery that the principle of sympathy WEisideniitical with :i 
the law of reason. Alt’s system of law was essentially 
philanthropic. tj 
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All’s Enforcement of Moral Laws 


Once having come to ihe conclusions that moral 
laws would reform society, Aii made an intelligent and 
courageous effort to grapple with the problems of the 
time. AJi had become convinced that ethical laws must 
be accepted for their own sates and that good actions 
should be performed for the triumph of good only and 
that no consideration should be paid to any practical or 
material assets which might incidentally accrue. Fur¬ 
ther , having been drawn from the revelations of God, 
these laws had die force of an absolute commandment. 
Only the Qur’anic commandments could be regarded 
as the touchstone of what was good and what was bad. 
The only possible course of action, was to place implicit 
faith in these laws and then obey them. Having thus 
provided the people with definite and positive laws All 
expected them to obey them without thought of self; 
any infringement made the defaulter liable to deterrent 
punishment. The greatness and dignity of Ali’s per- 
sonal example, for be practised these laws in his own 
daily life made it hard for him to realise, perhaps, the 
difficulties that beset lesser men than himself. For him 
the laws were the keystone of his whole being, upholding 
him firm through every stress a ltd strain. 


Systematisation 


The credit of systematising and organising the Islamic 
precepts, dogmas and doctrines into a compact body of 
Islamo-religious structure goes to All. Many isolated 
problems were united into a system of pjnlosophy and 
All’s explanations and commentaries illuminated many a 
thorny and dubious question. It was through All’s 

I commentaries that the people began to understand 
the truths which lay behind his interpretations and to 
adopt Islam as a philosophy of life. In short Islamic 
civilization arid culture evolved horn AK T s spiritual 
interpretations of life. 
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A New Orientation 

Thr epitome of AFs sermons was that man’s destiny 
lay in the world of natural instincts and appetites, but 
far from encouraging men to enjoy an indolent and 
hedonistic life of sensuous ease, All put great emphasis 
on duty and responsibility. Ali’s geniua, which dis¬ 
played so much of both the love ol labour and the labour 
of love, opened up realms of human progress that 
had been hitherto undreamt of. He threw open the 
gates of knowledge and extended the frontiers of civilisa- 
don. Even after a lapse of 1350 years the Muslim 
world still recognises the enormous impetus which he 
gave to those metaphysical explanations that still form 
the basis of the dogmas and doctrines of Tslam. AJi s in 
fact, had opened up a new path and his pioneer approach 
to and solution of the theological problems which con- 
.fronted) him has never been bettered by those who were 
thus enabled to follow in lus footsteps. He remains pre¬ 
eminent among all Muslim theologians. 

Ali’s Life as Caliph 

Ali, as Caliph, reigning and living in this world was 
still not of it, his spiritual duties always taking precedence 
over the sovereign duties that devolved upon him. In 
later life he became more and more of a recluse, absorbed 
almost totally in the life of spirit—somewhat retiring in 
solitude* In his early days as Caliph we see Mm, how¬ 
ever, practising to the full the active precepts that he 
advocated to others. In the humility and lack oi os¬ 
tentation of his life, he was conforming to the code of 
patriarchal era. Unlike his rival Mu’awiya, who lived 
it) a splendid palace, Ali chose to live in a simple cottage 
of sun-dried bricks, there leading the humble life of 
ordinary soldier of God,. He mended his own shoes, 
mLiked his goats and helped his household in the per¬ 
formance of their daily domestic duties. Although 
great riches passed through his hands into the Staff 
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treasury, avarice played no part in his life and lie kept 
nothing for himself above what was needed to satisfy 
his most simple wants. Towards others, however, his 
liberality was unbounded. Constant in friendslup, he 
retained the attachment of those who became intimately 
associated with him. Often he would carry the coffins 
of dead men on liis shoulders, mourning with the other 
mourners for he fell that the observance of such social 
customs helped to regulate the civic sense of his people. 
On the other hand, although he advocated the utmost 
piety on all occasions, he was quick to deprecate any 
display of pious affectaion, I f All propaga ted the crowil¬ 
ing merit of Good Works, he also stressed the need for 
their concealment. A man of quick and mighty pas¬ 
sions, such was his control of them that,in later life, he was 
never known to lose his temper, save on the battlefielti 
when fighting in the cause of God. 

Nowhere was his humane attitude more apparent 
than when he was dispensing justice. He had the 
strictest ideas of duty and responsibility and even the 
poorest and most insignificant of suitors always found him 
ready to give their case a fair and prompt hearing. 
He was as quick to pardon an offender as he was slow 
to resent an injury, a humane altitude all too many of 
Ibis contemporaries were prone, wrongly, to interpret as 
a weakness. It was this humane attitude which, above, 
all, stamped Ali as the ideal man. 

In order to keep his finger on the pulse of the people 
Ali often disguised himself as a traveller, perambulating 
the lanes of Lhe city at night and there helping the poor 
and needy while bringing the delinquents to book. 
His tremendous physical energy thus found outlet in the 
performance of many a philanthropic deed, but even 
so, lus sense of responsibility to his people w r as so great 
that he was frequently struck with remorse for all that 
he had left undone. Hence the bitter tears of self- 
deprecation which he so often shed at his prayers. 
Nevertheless he did a great deal of practical good. No 
Caliph ever rendered more active service or offered more 
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material, a5 well as spiritual help to his subjects. 

in short AJi stood for common justice and common 
sense; yet, for him, the loveliness of ihe soul remained 
paramount, fn his sermons he preached consistently 
°* the need to shun the temptations of this world and 
though, as Caliph, he was obliged to dispense justice in 
the world, yet he was not quite of it. 


Liberty and Tolerance ills Greatest Contributions 

As Caliph, Ali possessed two sublime qualities- 
tolerance and liberty. Perhaps his greatest contribu¬ 
tion to Islam was that he considered tolerance and 
liberty the birth right of ah and he granted unqualified 
liberty of speech and acLion to Ids subjects, even when 
by bo doing he risked the gravest setbacks to his hopes 
He regarded it as his responsibility to impart equitable 
justice to ah, irrespective to whethqr or not the ic- 
cipl cuts were capable of good use of the freedom which 
he bestowed upon them or worthy of the trust that he 
might place in them. Even hj.s worst enemies admitted 
that lie never interfered with the private liberty oi' any 
of his subjects and it would be hard to find a single 
instance in which All's government ever meddled with 
the opinions of individuals. 

That entire liberty of speech was granted to his 
subjects can be gleaned from the fact that men openly 
criticised their Caliph and Ms actions while* religious 
freedom was also given to all and sundry, his officials 
being expressly enjoined to safeguard the interests of 
the "‘DMminis' 1 or Non-Muslim subjects, 


Ali the First in Many Fields 

Ali t the ideal man, was endowed with many unique 
viitucft that led him, according to the Shi hie traditions 
to be the first person to be or perform a number of thin a 
According to the Shias he was “Number One" in t 
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olio-wing:— 

(1) He was of noblest birth for both his father and 
mother were Hashimites, 

(2) He was the only man to be bom in the Kab’ah 
(the house of God), 

(3) He was the first to offer homage to the Holy Pro¬ 
phet. 

(4) He was the first tb offer prayers after the Holy 
Prophet. 

(5) He was the first to offer his services lor r *Jihad !1 
(crusades), 

£6} He was the first to receive religious instructions 
from the Holy Prophet. 

(7) He was ihe first to compile and codify the Qur’an. 

(3) He was the first to be styled as “brother” by the 
Prophet and on every occasion. 

(9) He was pre-eminently loyal, standing firm by the 
Prophet until his last breath. 

10) He was the first to give burial to the Prophet, after 
his death. 

11) He -was the only warrior to sin k to his post on the 
battlefield in all battles and never once turned his 
back. 

12) He was the first to offer to sleep in the Prophet’s 
bed on I he night of his emigration to Medina* 

13) He was the first to be appointed commander in all 
those battles in which rhe Holy Prophet did not 
participate personally. 

14) He was pre-eminent in killing all his adversaries 
in all his duds. 

15) The honour of the propagation of the Qur'anic 
Sura “Al-Bara’at s,f (the Immunity) fell to Alfs lot, 
thereby raising him supreme above all others. 

16) He was the only man on whom I he Holy Prophet 
bestowed the title “a Second Aaron”. 

E7) The privilege of breaking idols in the Kab’ah, 
(after the conquest of Mecca) also fell to All’s good 
fortune. 

18) The honour of owning a house which opened into 
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the courtyard of the Prophet’s mosque was reserved 
for Ali alone 

(19) All was the Ijrst 1.0 have such a unique wife as 
Fatima, arid a unique father An-law like the Prophet 
and sons like Hasan and Hussain. 

(20) Air was the first to have the honour of being 
nominated by the Holy Prophet as his successor 
testator and vice-regent. 

(21) Aii was also honoured by being styled ( *Moula 1,! 
(master) of the "Umniah 11 (nation! by the Holy 
Prophet. 

AlPs Superiority over Ancient Prophets 

The Shia writers allege that All was head and 
shoulders above the prophets of yore* and that, by 
wearing the royal robes of a Caliph* he rather exalted 
the dignity of the office of Caliphate than enhancing 
his dignity by it, The Believers depended on Ali in all 
matters whether secular or spiritual and Ah in no way 
depended on them. Alj excelled in virtue over the 
ancient prophets on the following counts:— 

(1) God gave Adam the knowledge of His Names, while 
Ali held the entire knowledge of the book of Allah 
(the Qur’an). 

(2) Adam was married with Eve in the garden of 
Paradise, while God married Ali with Fatima in 
Heaven, 

(3) Adam was guilty of insubordination to God by 
eating the forbidden fruit, while all actions of Ali 
were in conformity with the will ofGod. 

(4j Adam was turned out of die Paradise, while Ali 
showed the way to it to the Believers. 

(5) God styled Noah as a “Grateful Creature” and 
was called the Second Adam, while Ali was style 
as “Abu 7 ! Uxmnah” (the father of the Believers) 
Ah’s epistles served as a Second Ark of Light 
redeem mankind. 

(6) God made Abraham the “Imam” or the 'Lead 
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of men 5 while Ali was the Imam of all creation, 
men and Jinnis. 

(?) The faith of Abrham chilled the fire into which he 
was thrown while the light of Ali's faith could 
freeze the fire of HelL 

(8) Abraham was afraid of the angels, while they were 
the household pages of Alt. 

(9) Abraham broke the smaller idols of die temple, 
while All broke both the big and small idols of the 
Kab’ah. 

(10) Moses was brought up in the house of Pharaoh, 
but All was brought up in the house of the Holy 
Prophet. 

(11) The waves of the river carried the cradle of Moses 
to the palace of Pharaoh, whereas Ali was carried 
to Muhammad’s house by the pious Fatima (the 
mother of Ali). 

(12) Moses after his birth saw the light of day in Pha¬ 
raoh's bouse, whereas Ali saw the light of day in 
Kab'ah and was brought up by Muhammad. 

(13} Moses was fed by the milk of his mother and Ali 
while a babe sucked the tongue of Muhammad. 

(14) Moseses name has been mentioned in 230 places 
in the Qur’an, while Ali has been referred to in 300 
places in the Qur'an. 

(15) Moses threw his rod which became a serpent, 
whereas Ali, while still in the cradle, cleaved the 
snake into two. 

(16) God created Jesus from His Spirit whereas He 
created Ali from His Light. 

(17) After delivery, Jesus’s mother was turned out of 
Jerusalem whereas Alfa mother at the time of his 
delivery was in the sanctuary of the Kab’ah. 

(18) Jesus, after his birth recited a few verses from the 
Scriptures, whereas Ali repeated all the revealed 
Books after his birth. 

All’s Superiority Recognised by the Holy Prophet 

The Holy Prophet recognised the superiority of Ali 
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in many ol his sayings. The mo $i import an f of them 
arc:— 

(1) People are from di hi: rent trees but I and Mi are 
fmm a common branch of n single tree, 

, ti _ (Sawai’q Muluiirqa, 

I*.' To at Ali a face 1 is tan [amount to the ob¬ 
servance of prayers (Musnad Hakam \ 

1' 3 V Whosoever loves Ali, loves rue, and tin- one who 
lovey me loves God and whosoever became hostile 
towards Ah became hostile in mt ami whosoever 
shows hostilitj towards me shows hostility towards 

'Sawai 5 q MuliarPqa) 

:4) Ah is the ‘Imam" 'leader of ihc pious, ihr 
Scourge ol the wicked and happv will be hr who 
will follow Ah and debased lhai imr who gives up 
All* fMusnid Hakamj 

(5j Ali would appear to the indwelled of paradise as a 
morning Mar. (SasyvaPq Muhari^qa) 

(6) Paradise .mxioiisly awaits threi persons, All, Uiiuh 

and Salman, (Tirmidhi) 

(7) If 'the branches; of all Lhc trees be converted into 
pens and the wain of the Seas made in in ink and 
the Jimiis be deputed for reckoning and the men 
should become the writers,, even I hen no one can 
finish the excellent cs of 1 Ali, 

(Munaqib Khuwar zurrhj 
(Sj Addressing his daughter, Fatiim, the holy Prophet 
said, CL G thou daughter of mine ] Ol all the creatures 
in this world, God lias selected two persons, one 
of them is your father and the other is vonr hus¬ 
band/' (Izalatu’l Khufoj 

(9) Whosoever wants to make his life and death like 
that of mine and is desirous of entering heaven, i 
behoves him to befriend Ah because he woul 
neither let his friends be ejected from paradise no 
allow them to enter there in ignorart.ee. 

- (Tariklm’l Khulfa 

(10) Addressing his companion Umar, the Holy P 
phet said, 4f O diou Umar] Should you hehol 
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that Ali is on one side and the rest of the world on' 
the other, surely it will bo incumbent on you that 
you should follow Ali because he would never lead 
any one to the path of destruction and will never 
relinquish the path of right.” 

(Jamia-ul-Saghir Sayutij 

(H) The palace of Ali, in. Paradise, will be in the middle, 
or one side of which will be situated my residential 
quarters, while on the other will he the quarter of 
Abraham. How pleasant it will he when one 
companion will be living amidst two friends. 

(Kunzu’I Umma'l) 

(12) Alt is my brother, my vider, and the best of man¬ 
kind after me. (Munaqib Khawarizumi) 

(13) One day while conversing with Ayesha, the Holy 

Prophet said, “Ali is 'Sayyid-id-Arab' (the chief 
of the Arabs)” on which she said, "Are not you die 
chief of the Arabs yourself?”. “Nay” replied the 
Prophet, l T am Sayyid-ubAlamceii” (the chief of 
the worlds), (Sawa’iq Muhariqa) 

(14) Whosoever spoke ill of Ali, spoke ill of me, 

(Milan ad Hakam) 

(15) O Ali! Both groups of men will perish^ that of your 
enemies who have impaired your excellence and (.be 
other which extolled your position and rank. 

(Sawaiq Muhari’qa) 

(16) The Holy Prophet. In one of his Klmtbas said;, * £ God 
has so much exalted rny brother Ali that his nu¬ 
merous virtues .could not be counted easily: who¬ 
soever from amongst you narrated one of his 
excellences, God will forgive his past and future 
sins; and whosoever will record one of his ex¬ 
cellences, the angels will bless him as long as his 
writing remains, whosoever will heiir about him 
affectionately with his ears, the sins of the ear will 
be forgiven and whosoever will read about Ids 
virtues with eyes, the sins of the eye will be forgiven 
to him. Beware! Thai man is not steadfast in 
faith, who does not love Ali and shun Elis enemies.” 
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The Superiority of Ali Recognised by hia Ctm- 
temporaries 

Abu Bala, the first Caliph oJ Islam, at one time 
said, It would be difficult indeed for any one to pass 
through the bridge of "Siraf\ on (he Day of judgment 
without getting a permit from Ali, because this is what 
1 have heard from the Holy Prophet. ■’ 

(SaweTq Mtihair’qa) 
L mar the Great, die second Caliph of Islam related 
dial once the Holy Prophet said, “If the faith of the 
inhabitants oi the seven Earths be pul on one side of ihr 
scale, and that of AM alone on the other side verilv Ali\ 
side will weigh heavier than the other. * 

According to Imam Shah, Ali will judge mankind 
and allot them paradise and hell He was the leader of 
men and Jinnis, a true testator of the Holy Prophet. 
If the followers ol Ali arc “Raffidhes “(the hetrogenoua 
sect of Shias) verily I am one of that sect, Ali at the 
irme of the breaking of idols in the Kafrah pul his feel 
ort that shoulder where God had put His hand on the 
Night ol Miraj 1 and verily Ali was that man into whose 
eyes was shone (he Ugh I of God/’ 

Once, Imam Ahmad asked his father, Imam Han- 
bulj as to who was superior, Mifawiya or Ali, to which 
query Imam Harrbul replied, “Ali had numerous 
enemies and all of them tried to find faull with him but 
ihey searched in vain and could riot find any flaw in 
him. At long last they joined hands with Mu'awiya 
and declared war on Ali, When they failed to defeat 
him by fair means they took to treacherous and deceit¬ 
ful courses to harm him,” 

I bn Athir says, Ali was the first Caliph both oTwhost 
parents were pure Hashmites and who was so judicial 
minded that he could not put up with ihr dishonesty of 
his relations or friends and was so much engrossed in 
piety that at the time of his marriage with Fatima, hr 
r ^ u P ftsses,s a nything save a camel skin, on which he 
fed his camels in the day and which he converted into a 
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bed sheet at night. The Prophet in hiss table talk has 
not extolled any of his companions as much as he has 
Ali. Surely Ali never spoke a lie in his life-time. 7 ’. 

Some one asked the Ummayyad Caliph, Umar bin 
Abdul Azis {717-20 A,D,} as to whom he considered the 
most pious man in the world, to which query he replied, 
"Ali excelled mankind in piety. Not only did he prac¬ 
tise its virtues but he tried zealously 10 reform his Mends, 
associates, acquaintances and all those who came in 
contact with him. 1 ' 

[bn JVfasud used to say that throughout Arabia there 
was no more impartial judge than Ah. Abu Saeed 
Khudiri held that he could easily detect a hypocrite by 
his enmity towards Ali, 

Abdullah ibn Abbas used to say Lhat should schism 
seep into Islam, it would be bounden duty of the Be- 
livers to take firm hold of Ali (i.c. his teachings) and the 
Quran for 1 have heard the Prophet say, "Mi was the 
first to believe in me, he will be the first to meet me in 
Paradise and will be the greatest discriminator or truth 
from falsehood, he is ihed.ea.dcr of all the Believers, he is 
the ‘Sadiq-i-Akhar’ (The great truthful one) and is dial 
door (of faith) the entry into which will lead to Paradise,” 

(Munaqib ibu Murwaiyia) 

The Superiority of Ali as Revealed in the Qur’an 

Since AH was an ideal man, (he one chosen by God 
tu serve as a model lo mankind, the Shi ite traditions 
hold lhat some 30U verses of the Qur'an in which God 
hag recognised his virtues, were revealed in Ali s favour. 
Some of the most important verses arc: — 

< ' ;K i9. O ye who believe! Obey Allah and obey the 
Apostle and those above you who are in 
authority; and if ve have a dispute concerning 
anv matter, refer it to Allah and the Messenger 
if ve are (in truth) believers in Allah and 
Che Last Day. That is better and more 
seemly in the end.” (4:59) 
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The Shia commentators, while discussing the identity 
of those persons, who in this verse are described as 
'Those in authority above yon 1 , maintain that they 
could not be any other save All and his descendants, 
the sinless Imams, The Sunnite tfaditiona'interpret 
them as the rulers of that tunc - *a version which is reject¬ 
ed by the Shias on the ground that obedienc e to Ihese 
secular rulers, who were fallible and whose derisions 
could be faulty, could not be enforced on believers, and 
subservience to them in wrongful arcs being tantamount 
to the abetment of their impious actions. Hence, 
argue the Sbias, the Sinless Imams, inspired by divine 
knowledge arc the only persons who could enForce 
Allah's will and none save these can be the persons in 
auth oriiy, 

44 33, Allah’s wish is but to remove uncleanlmess lar 
from you, O Folk of the {Prophet’s) house* 
hold, and cleanse von with a thorough cleans¬ 
ing.” (33:33) 

The Shia commentators, on the authority of Aycsha, 
say that, ilifs verse was revealed to llie Prophet early one 
morning when the Apostle of God was wrapped in a 
blanket in which he subsequently wrapped Fatima, 
Hasan, Hussain and Ali, the Prophet’s household as 
referred to in the above verse. 

‘ f 6L And whoso disputeth with thee concerning him, 
after the knowledge w r hich hath come unto 
thee, say '‘unto him): Come! We will summon 
our sons and your sons, and our women and, 
your women and ourselves and yourselves* 
Then we will pray humbly (to our Lord) and 
(solemnly) invoke the curse of Allah upon 
those who lie/ 5 (3:361) 

This verse alludes to the deputation of the Christiana 
ofNajran who went to Medina to hold discussions with 
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the Holy Prophet on the truth of islain. The Holy 
Prophet argued the ease with them but, when ail argu¬ 
ments were exhausted and: they were still not convinced, 
he asked them, to pray earnestly to invoke the curse of God 
oi h whichever side was lying. This verse refers to the 
fact that ihe Holy Prophet was accompanid by AJi, 
Fatima, Hassan and Hussain :people forming L "thc 
FruphcTs household 31 ) and says that these came out as a 
party to conduct the “Mubalah 11 or religious discussion 
with the Christians. The Shi els argue that l his estab¬ 
lishes the sanctity of Alps life otherwise Lhe Prophet 
would not have called upon his daughter and sons to be 
witnesses 

‘‘3- And a proclamation front God and His Apostle 
to lhe people on the da) of greater pilgrimage 
that Allah is free from obligation to the idola¬ 
ters and (so is) His Messenger, So, if ye 
repent, ii will be better for you: but if you are 
averse, then know ye that ye cannot escape 
Allah. Give tidings (O Muhammad) of a 
painful doom to those who disbelieve. (9:3) 

This refers to an incident about the end of 631 A.D. 
wheiij during the absence of die Holy Prophet on an 
expedition to Tabuk, the idolatrous tribes., taking 
advantage of the Prop lid's absence, violated their 
treaties. The Holy Prophet ordered AJi to go on the 
“Greater pilgrimage'* to Mecca and there announce 
publicly the verses of die Sura of c ‘Immunity 1 * in which 
God absolved the Muslims from ail obligations under 
the treaties previously entered upon with the idolaters.,. 

- ( 2%. Say (G Muhammad unto mankind). I do 
not ask of you any reward for il but love for 
relatives and whoever earns good.’ 5 {42:23) 

The Shia traditions say that on the authority ol 
Abdullah Ibn Abbas, at the time of the revelation of this 
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verse, when people asked the Holy Prophet as to who 
were the relatives alluded to in this verse, the Apostle 
of God said, |£ Verily they allude to Ali, Fatima, Hasan 
and Hussain/' 

“7, Thou art only a warner and a guide for every 

people- 13 (13:7) 

On the authority of Abdullah Ibn Abbas, when 
someone, at die revelation of this verse asked the Holy 
Prophet as to what was the connotation of'Guide 1 in this 
verse, he said, “Verily l am the wamer and Ail is the 
guide. 7 ' 

On another occasion, says a Shpite tradition, the 
Holy Prophet asked for some water to perform his ab¬ 
lutions. He then look All's hand and having placed 
it on his chest said, I am die warncr and then placing 
his own hand on All’s chesl said, “Verily thou art the 
guide for all peoples. T hou art the inviter of the nations 
to truth and a commander of the believers in faith/ 1 
The Shi : 'ite traditions further argue that what can be 
said of Ali could he applied with greater emphasis to 
All’s descendants, the Imams, who were specifically 
initiated in the role of guide and accordingly vested with 
special authority. 

"21, Nay!Do those who commit evil deeds suppose 
that we shall treat them like those who believe 
and do good—that their life and their death 
shall be equal ? Bad is their judgment.” 

(45: 21} 

Ihn Abbas says that the doers of good referred to in 
this verse arc AM, Hornsea and Ubaydah bin Hitnith. 

“17. Is he (to be counted equal with them) who 
relieth on a clear proof from his Lord and a 
witness from Him recitcth it, and before it 
was the Book of Moses, an example and a 
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mercy? Such believe therein, and whoso 
disbelieved) therein of the clans, the Fire is 
his appointed place. So be not thou in doubt 
concerning it, Lol it is the truth from thy 
Lord ■ but moat of mankind believe not.” 

(11: 17) 

A'd Ibn Abdullah relates how, one day he witnessed 
Ali ascending the pulpit from where he delivered a 
sermon in which lie said, '“hardly is there a man from 
amongst the Quiiash who has not been referred to in the 
Quran,” At this some one rose up and asked Ali as to 
which was the verse of the Qur'an which alluded speci¬ 
fically to him. Then Ali recited the above verse and 
said it bore him reference, 

“4. Now if both of you turn upto Allah repentant, 
it will be better for you, and your hearts arc 
already so inclined. But if you back up each 
other against him, surety Allah is his Helper 
and Gabriel and the righteous among the 
believers; and furthermore, all other angels 
too are his helpers.” (66: 4) 

Ibn Abbas states that the Holy Prophet had also 
said that the righteous men alluded to as Helper in this 
verse referred to Ali, 

“IB, Is he who is a believer like unto him who is an 
cv il -doer ? Verily the y are not equal,'' (32:18) 

Ibn Abbas states that this verse contains an allusion 
to Ali and Walid bin Utba, where the former is men¬ 
tioned as a believer and the later referred to as a dis¬ 
believer. 

“19, Do you hold the giving of drink to the pilgrims, 
and the maintenance of the Sacred Mosque 
as equal to the works of him who believes ill 
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Allah and the Last Day and strivethin the.path 
of Allah? They are not at all equal in the 
sight of Allah. And Allah guides not Hn „ 
just people.” ( 9 . 19 ) 

According lo the Shi He ttsdition, the person re¬ 
ferred to as ‘one who believes in God, and the Last Day 
and the one who fights in the way of God” is AIL 

“67. O Messenger (of God) 1 Convey to the people 
what has been revealed to thee from thy Lord; 
^utl tf i hou do n not ihbu bast not conveyed 
Ili.s Message at all. And Allah will protect 
[fitie from men. Surely, Allah guides not the 
disbelieving people.” (5: 67) 

According lo the Shiite commentators* this verse 
allodea to die proclamation of die Holy Prophet at 
Ghaidar Khum where, according to their interpretation 
Ah was declared the successor of God’s Aprrnlc. Here 
die Holy Prophet is enjoined to give wide publicity to 
this divine injunction. 

Other verses alluding to All's superiority yrci— 

V, Verily those who believe and do good works 
I hey are the best of creatures,” (yg; 7) 

207. And of men there is he who would sell himself 
(o seek the pleasure of Allah arid Allah is com- 
passionate to His servants.” (2:207) 

16, Which is it, of the favours of your Lord* that 
ye deny? J7. The Lord of the tw r o Easts 
and the Lord of two Wests I 18, Which is it, 
of the favours of your Lord that ye deny? 

19* He has made the two bodies of water 
flow. They will one day meet, 20* There 
is now a barrier between them; they encroach 
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not one upon the other. 21. Which, is il t 
of the favours of your Lord that ye deny? 
22. There come out from them pearls and 
corah” (55 : 16—22) 

Urn? bin Malik in his commentary on these verses 
says that the £: two seas” here referred to allegorically, 
represent All and Fatima and their pearls and corals 
arc Hasan and Hussain. 

<+ 83. My Lord ! Bestow wisdom on me and join me 
with the righteous.” (26:83) 

The“righteous” person here is Alb in contradistinction 
to the arch-enemy of the Prophet, Abu Jahl, referred to 
in the next verse quoted below: — 

“L In the name of Allah, the Gracious, and die 
Merciful. 2. By die fleeting time* 3* Surely 
man is in a stare of loss. 4. Except those who 
believe and do good works, and exhort one 
another to accept truth, and enjoin on each 
other to be steadfast and patient.” (103:1—l) 

“1. By the star when ii setteth, 2. Your comrade 
erreth not, nor is deceived. 3. Nor does he 
speak of his own desire / 1 ( 53 : 1 —- 3 ) 

The Shia commentators allege that one day, the 
Holy Prophet was sitting amidst a circle of several 
Quraish when all of a sudden a star broke from the sky. 
At tills, the Prophet said that the person in whose house it 
would fall, would be my *‘Wassi M (testator). It fell hi 
Air's \ 3 ouse and thus according to their interpretation he 
became the Holy Prophet’s testator. 

“54, And He it is who created man from water, 
and hath appointed for him kindred by blood 
and kindred by marriage; and thy Lord is 
AIL Powerful.” (25:54) 
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The relationship in blood and marriage, say the 
SJd’ue traditions can only refer to Ali, who was the first 
cousin and son-in-law of the Holy Prophet, 

L< 47, And We shall remove whatever rancour may 
be in their breasts, so that they will become 
like brothers, sealed on thrones, facing one 
another.' 5 (15:47) 

The Shi ite traditions say that the Holy Prophet 
one day told All that he with his wife Fatima will rest 
with him in paradise on the Day of judgment. 

43. Establish worship, pay the poor rate and how 
down your heads with those who how (in 
worship). 1 * ( 2 : 43 ) ( 

fhc Slii’itc traditions claim that this verse was re- 111 


veriled to exalt the glory of the Holy Prophet and Ali, 

who were Lite first to bow down in prayers, ^ 

nii 

<C 4L And if We lake thee away. We shall surely P H 

exact retribution from them.’ 7 (43: 41) 

€ 

On the authority of Jabir ibn Abdullah it is stated ^ 

thai the Holy Prophet said that this revelation referred 
to Ali who would subsequently prove to he the avenger ll!l 

of wrong-doers after the Prophet's death. 


■; This lamp of light) is lit in houses which Allah 
hath allowed to be exalted and that hi* name 
be remembered in them. There in is He 
glorified in the mornings and evenings. 1 * 

1 (24:36) 

On the authority of Uns ibn Malik the Holy Prophet 
is stated to have said that the “houses” referred to in this 
verse included the house of.Ali and Fatima. 
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"61- Is lie, then, to whom Wc have promised a 
goodly promise the fulfilment of which hewII 
meet* like the one whom We have provided with 
the good things of this LJr and if ten ora die Day 
of Resurrection he wiU be ol those who will 
be brought arraigned before God/' (28:61) 

The Shia commentators hold that this verse was 
revealed in favour of Ali and Fatima, 

“55. Your friend is only Allah and His Messenger 
and the believers who observe prayer and pay 
the poor rate an d bow dow n in prayers. 15 (5:55) 

The Shifite traditions maintain that at one time* 
while Ah and the Holy Prophet were offering prayers 
in a Mosque, a supplicant came and said, ’ O God, 
bear witness that 1 have asked every one of the con¬ 
gregation to give me something in alms but none 
has offered anything/ 3 Ali who prostrated on lus 
prayer mat at that time held out his finger, which bore a 
ring and pointed out towards the beggar, who took it 
off! It was at this juncture that this verse was revealed, 
The Prophet is also said to have p red it ted that, like 
Moses's brother Aaron, his cousin All would find 
support in his descendants. 

“12, O ye Who believe! When you consult the 
Messenger in private, give alms bo tore your 
consultation. That is better and purer for 
you. But. if you do not 'hid (the wher ewithal) 
then lol Allah is forgiving and Merciful/ 1 


At the revelation ol this verse, the Holy Prophet 
asked Ali to tell the people to give charity before seeking 
audience with him, Ali told the Prophet, that the 
people, being poor, could not give alms. Then the 
Prophet told All to persuade people to give jusi one 
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Dinar ^hr coin then prevalent in Arabia) in aims. 
When All said thai they were unable to give even that 
much the Prophet reduced the amount to half a dinar 
and when this was also objected to, the Prophet reduced 
the alms stall further. It was thus in answer’ to the 
pleadings of All that the amount of charity was so fixed 
ae to come within the reach of ail and sundry. 


8l And you shall be divided into three groups' 
9. First, those on the right hand—how lucky 
are I hose on Lhc right hand; !0. Second, 
those on the left hand—how unlucky are 
those on the left hand— 11. Third, the fore- 
most; they are lhc foremost; 12, Those arc 
they who will have achieved nearness to God.*' 

(56:11—12) 


I he Shrite traditions allege that when I bn Abbas 
asked the Floiy Prophet the explanation of these verses, 
he replied that lIicv alluded to Ali when on the Day of 
Kesurrection the doom of men would be pronounced. 


58 Verily, those who malign Aljah and His 
Messenger— Allah has cursed them in this 
world and in the Hereafter, and has prepared 
for them an abasing punishmentT (33: 5H) 


According to l bn Salman this verse was revealed 
when the hypocrites of Medina were harrasing All. 


Iftl- And of those We have created (here are people 
that guide men with truth and do justice Lhcre- 
with,” (7:181) 


The Shiite traditions allege that Ali used to say 
that the Muslims would be divided into 73 sects, of 
which 72 sects would be doomed to hell and (he right 

ones (i.e. the followers oT Ali alone) would enter the 
Paradise, 
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“29. Those who believe and do right: Joy is for 
them and bliss their journey*s end." (13:29) 

Tliis verse, according io the Shia commentators, 
also alludes to Ali arid his followers. 

"6. The Prophet is nearer to the believers than their 
own selves, and his wives are as mo liters to 
them. And blood relations are nearer to one 
another, according to the hook of Allah, than 
(he rest of the believers from among the Helpers 
as well as the Emigrants except that you show 
kindness to your friends. Thar also is written 
down in the Book (of nature),” 

Oij the authority of Tbn Abbas it is related that this 
verse also, as docs the one quoted next, relate to All, 

’“Oil. Whoso does a good deed shall have a better 
reward than its worth; and such are safe from 
terror that day. 90. And those who bring 
mi ill deed shall be thrown down on their 
Faces into the lire: Are you rewarded aught 
.save what ye did?" (27:89-90) 

“57. And when the son of’ Mary (Jesus Christ) is 
cited as an example, lo! the people jeer there¬ 
at/ j (43:57) 

The Prophet is said lo have told All one day that the 
later’s example would be like that of Jesus Christ. A. 
section of people would love him so much that it would 
willingly perish in hell-fire for him, while the older 
section who would show haired to him would be doomed 
similarly. 




‘TOE Lo! As for those for whom the promise of a 
good reward has already gone forth from us, 
these will be removed far from it". (21:101) 
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"19- Then, ay tor him who is given his record in his 
right hand he will say, “come read my record.” 

(69:19) 

According to the Shia commentators the one who 
will handle the record will be Ali. 

"43. And W e sent not as Messengers before thee 
but men to whom We sent revelation, so 
ask those who possess the Reminder, if ye 
know not.” (16:43} 

Shia commentators add that the mention of “Zikar” 
or “ Re minder 3 in (ids verse applies to learned men, 
especially to Ah, 

“32. Those who disbelieve and hinder men from 
the way of Allah and oppose the Messenger 
after guidance has become manifest to them, 
shall not harm Allah in the least; and Hr 
will make their work fruit less,” (47 ;32) 

According to Imam Abu Jafar, this verse refers to 
those people who disputed with the Holy Prophet about 
Ali and his title to piety and succession 

“29, Muhammad is the Apostle of God. And 
those with him are firm against ibe dis- 
helievens arid merciful amongst themselves* 
Thou (O Muhammad} seest them bowing 
down and prostrating themselves, in prayer, 
seeking grace From Allah and His pleasure. 
Their mark is upon their faces, being the 
traces of prostrations. Such is their des¬ 
cription in the Torah, And ■their descrip¬ 
tion in the Gospel is like unto a seed-produce 
that sends forth its sprout, then makes it 
strong; it then becomes thick, anti stands 
ori its stem, delighting the sowers—that He 
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may cause the disbelievers to burn with 
rage at the sight of them. Allah has pro¬ 
mised, unto those of them who believe and 
do good works, forgiveness and a great 
reward.*’ (48:29) 

According to die commentary of f mam Abu Musa, 
this verse was reveakvi m All’s favour. 

“43. And those who disbelieve say, “Thou are 
not a Messenger" say “Sufficient is Allah 
as a witness between me and you, and so is 
he who possesses knowledge of the Book. 

(13:43) 

According to the interpretation of Muhammad bin 
Harffia the phrase ( Whosoever has the knowledge of the 
Book* alludes to AIL 

“2, Those who disbelieve from among the people 
of the Book and the idolaters would not 
desist from disbelieving until them came 
to them clear evidence. 3. A Messenger 
From Allah, reciting unto them the pure 
scriptures. 4. There in are lasting com¬ 
mandments. 5. And those to whom the 
Book was given did not become divided 
until after clear evidence had come to them. 

(98:2—5) 

The Shi a commentators assert that by the phrase 
'"dear-proof” in these verses Is meant the Holy Prophet 
and the phrase “clear evidence” designates Ali and his 
descendants. 

“64* O prophet! Allah is sufficient fur thee and 
(for) such of the believers as follow thee.” 

f8:64- 
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According to Imam Muhammad Baqir, this verse 
was also revealed in All's favour. 

"3, (I swear) By the Even and the Odd.” (89:3} 

According to die Siiia common La tors, Even” in this 
verse stands For Hasan and Hussain (suns of Alij and 

"Odd” stands for Ali. 

“33. But Allah would not chastise them while 
thou wen among them, and Allah would not 
punish them while thtv sought forgiveness.” 

(8:33} 


The Shin commentators inter]irei “thou weit among 
them” as the descendants of Ali, who are the mainstay 
and the prop of God’s message on this earth* 

All’s Ineffaceable Marks on Islamic theology 

We have seen that Ali was a great philosopher, 
thinker* theologian and intrepid warrior of God. He 
witi a bom general who look up his sword against the 
evil forces of the godless rebels who intended to introduce 
innovations into Islam, Ali's dominant personality has 
left permanent marks on Islamic theology, indeed all 
the sects of Islam accept* in entirety* all Ali’s interpreta¬ 
tions of the laws, dogmas and doctrines, 1 he exposi¬ 
tions of Ah have passed into classical traditions and they 
have become so mixed with Islamic theology as to he 
inseparable. These versions have become a part and 
pared of Islamic theology and no one can deny the 
decisive impression that they have left ofi Islam. Ali* 
the incarnation of the spirit of piety* extracts homage 
not only from the Shias bill also from the Sunnis and all 
the non-sectarian creeds of Islam. 


CHAPTER XXII 


ALI THE MAN 


A F«t»gon of Virtue 

Ati, as a man was a paragon of virtue. The Fame of 
his piety had spread far and wide, in particular of his 
attitude to prayers, when his fear in the presence of God 
and the sense that he had so many responsibilities to¬ 
wards bis fellow-men still unfulfilled caused him 10 fall 
into a deep \ ranee 

All at his Prayers 

Abu Durda, who had hitherto been accounted die 
most perfect saim of that time used to say, “None in this 
world has excelled Ali in prayer and meditation”. 
Often A!i would weep and, shedding tears of remorse 
while he bowed humbly before the Majesty of God, 
would say thus:— 

“O thou Lord, Who art the refuge and shel ter of all. 
Often hast thou saved me from many a pitfall and 
showered thy blessing on me. Having bid my sins 
under the cover of thy benevolence, thou hast saved 
me from many a temptation. O Almighty Lord! 
Although my sins have exceeded (all bounds) and 
my evil deeds have multiplied enormously, ycl there is 
none else save thy Mercy which can save mef 

“O Lord! When 1 took upon thy clemency {and 
compare it with my sins) I find that my faults are minor. 
When T think of your punishments (that await the sinner 
m hell) l think that the multiplication of my sins has 
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passed all limits Mas! What will become of me, when 1 
will ho informed of those siiiP which I have forgotten but 
of which you are well aware. Neither my tribesmen, 
nor the members tfo my family will save me at that 
juncture. O the fire of hell which will roast me alive I 
O die flaring- up of that fire which bums everything [” 

So sayirig, All would foil into a swoon. Abu Durda 
recalls how, on one such occasions, he found AH lying 
rigid on his prayer-mat and, touching his cold body, 
decided that he must have breathed his last* On 
breaking to Fatima the sad news, he was told by her, 
(t My husband (Ali) frequently becomes unconscious 
when praying, from fear of God. He must have fallen 
into a usual swoon,* Abu I hn da goes oil to relate how, 
himself weeping profusely, he then took some water 
which he sprinkled over Ali’s face, whereupon Ali 
regained consciousness. 

Seeing the tears in Abo Durda’s eyes, Ali said Uj 
him, L Why are you crying? You shed tears when you see 
me in this stale, imagine then, what will happen to me 
when the Angels drag me into the presence of God and 
I am furred to render an account of rny deeds. They 
will bind me with letters of iron and present me before: 
God and those oTmy friends who will be witnesses will be 
powerless to help me. They will lament my unhappy 
plight bin none save God will be able to lie Ip me on that 
day.” 

Imam Zayn-uhAbidin (literary cc the adornment 
of the Pious) who was likewise renowned amongst the 
believers for his chastity and piety, used to say, “Is 
there any one, who ever prayed like Ali ?" 

Some traditions say that while absorbed in medita¬ 
tion, Ali would forget his bodily self entirely. During 
the battle ofUiiud, Ali is said to have received an arrow 
in his foot, which could not be extracted without a 
painful operation. The Holy Prophet 3 is reported to 
have said, “Leave the arrow alone. Wait until Ali has 

I. According to incnkr buwtiini iJlfi arrow mtrjjfd mil from Ali'l My 
wticn offering praycn in a rialc of trance without any operatiCfC!- 
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lost himself in prayer, h is (hen that the surgeon should 
draw it out/ 3 This the surgeon did, the prayer-mat 
becoming a pool of blood, but Ali was so absorbed in 
prayer that he did not notice what u>a.s happening. 

Even during the ihick of battle. Ali would spread 
his prayer-mat and offer prayers as if nothing was 
happening around him, The arrow of the enemies 
might pass close to his face but undaunted and heedless 
of the consequences, he would slid carry on with his 
prayers. 

All’s Observance of the Fasts 

As Ali had no parallel in the performance of prayers, 
so too he had no equal in the observance of fasts. He 
would refrain from eating or drinking From sunrise to 
sunset suspending all bodily animation and becoming 
a living spirit. Because of his constant fasting lie earned 
the epithets of “Qaimu'l LaiT 1 (the keeper of nights) 
and “Saimu 5 ! Nahar” (the observer of days). When 
participating in the wars o fj ill ad, h«" would fast even 
when fighting, putting up with the hardship of battles 
rm an empty stomach; he used also to exhort his soldiers 
10 observe the sanctity of the fasts, arguing that fasting 
was the easiest and surest means of redeeming their sm$. 

It often happened that at die time of sunset, when he 
might be expected to break his fast, lie would find him¬ 
self without provisions and after drinking a little water 
he would then observe the last until the next day, losing 
himself once again, in prayer. 

The Daily Routine of All’s Life 

Ali 1 a daily routine consisted of getting up early in 
the morning, before the break of dawn, and then re¬ 
pairing to the mosque, where he offered his prayers. 
During the ministry of the Holy Prophet, after his morn¬ 
ing prayers, Ali occupied himself in writing out the 
Qur’an or in delivering sermons to the people who 
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thronged round his door. It was in these addresses 
that he expounded the doctrines and dogmas of Islam. 
He also assisted the Holy Prophet in the disposal of 
Secretarial routine, working as his amanuensis until 
the break for the noon or “Zuhur” prayers. From the 
noon break until the £4 Usur st prayers (mid-afternoon) 
he remained busy with administrative work., issuing 
orders to the provincial governors and other officials. 
From mid-afternoon prayers till sunset prayers, he heard 
judicial cases ;uid pronounced judgement on them. 
In the absence of these cases lie delivered lectures and 
enlightened the congregation on matters of religion, 
discussing canons of “Sharia’ T (Islamic law) and the 
exposition di dogmas and doctrines. He remained 
busy up i d the time of night prayers, after the perfor¬ 
mance of which he went home, there lo spend Lhe 
greater part of the night in prayer and meditation. 
After a few hours sleep on a mat, the break of dawn 
heralded the repeat of this routine for die next day. 
As Ali Fasted on all days the question of breakfast and 
lunch did not arise. 

AlFs Views on Annual Pilgrimage 

Along with the offering ofprayers and the observance 
of fasts Ah attached great importance to the Annual 
Pilgrimage to the Kafcfah in Mecca. Ab Is said to have 
performed ten 'Hajpf in company with the Holy Prophet, 
a fact which contributed to his having the epithets 
“Qgihla l t Ullah” and “Kabn tTHlah’* added to his 
name. 

In many of his addresses he urged the people to be 
zealous in paving a visit to the House of God. During 
his reign, carvans used to travel to Mecca from many 
distant parts and he issued instructions to Ids officials 
to see that the pilgrims lacked nothing for their com¬ 
fort and convenience. Free Toed was provided at every 
hall, also dispensaries were, established to distribute free 
medii ines to the sick Travellers oti business other than 
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that of the Lord could a bo count on Iree food, water and 
medicine. 

Ali, in another such sermon, exhorted the Believers 
thus;—“Whatever hardship one bears in the trials of 
life and endeavours to fulfil the will of God, one ac¬ 
quires goodness and righteousness by them. God, for 
the examination of his men, has built His House of stones, 
the pilgrimage to which is a pillar ol strength for the 
Believers. God has built His House in a sandy and 
stony desert -the soil of which is the hardest, the most 
unproductive arid barren* It is a place where you can¬ 
not find water for miles, the roads and tracks of which 
have been made with utmost difficulty between the im¬ 
passable barren rocks. The soil of this sandy desert is 
further remarkable for having no verdure and vegeta¬ 
tion* Its suburbs are nothing short of wilderness. 
Agriculture there is none, on winch its inhabitants may 
live, ft lacks miserably in pastures otl which the 
quadrupeds may live. The sheep and the cows remain 
lean and horses and camels there are none. 

It was on some such ground that God selected the 
site of His House and ordered men U> come here to pay 
Him homage from the distant parts of the earth. At 
long last such a barren, sandy and stony place soon be¬ 
came the rendezvous of mankind. People from abroad 
and afar, after having crossed the oceans and traversing 
the long rocky paths on foot (dismounting from their 
horses and camels) came here to have a glimpse of the 
Lord's house, O what untold privations they hear and 
put up with! They busy themselves in praising their 
Lord and offering Him prayers. In their fervour not to 
lag behind the others, the people heedless of their econo¬ 
mic conditions, hurry to present themselves before God. 
With dust and sand in (heir dishevelled hair, their tom 
and shabby clothes, their unco I long nails, their wounded 
feet, their unsewn pilgrim garments m which they clad 
themselves, these pilgrims display their religious zeal 
and fervour. Herein, is the examination of all. God 
has strictly ordained die followers of Islam to bear 
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thtse hardships cheerfully so that these very privations 
may ultimately become a source of salvation* O thou 
men! The pilgrimage is near at hand, let us all go and 
participate in it.*’ , 

~ ^ ^ r 

All’s Views on Charity l 

Ali was always extremely poor yet lie was as renown¬ 
ed Ibr lus charity as he was ior 3iis piety) Because he 
never owned any money or -goods of his own he had to be 
exempted from the Zakah, the obligatory alms tax 
levied on every male and female Muslim of means, but 
whenever his share of the £C Ghanima” (booty) or E[ Fay” 
came into his hands, he immediately distributed it 
amongst the poor and destitute, giving not a proportion 
of it but all till nothing remained for himselfor his family. 
Tales of Ali's outstanding charitableness were on the lips 
of every one, such as the story,) already related in a pre¬ 
vious chapter, of the beggar recqving a ring while 
Ali lay prostrate on his praycr-msj. ShPitc tradition 
alleges that the angel Gabriel appeared to Lhr Holy 
Prophet at that time and revealed die following verse 
of the Qur'an;-- 

1 55, \ Your friend is only Allah and His Messenger 
and the Believers who observe prayers and 
Zakah, even in prostration when worshipp¬ 
ing God alonq” (5:o5) 

Another story relates how somebody presented 300 
gold coins to die lloly Prophet who made a present of 
th cm to Ah. Ali immediately decided to give them 
away in three instalments of 100 pieces. On his way 
home, after finishing his night prayers, he saw a harlot, 
to whom he gave the first one hundred coins); Early 
next morning the whole town was gossiping abbot All's 
misplaced charity and hovv he had squandered money 
on a woman of ill repute. ■ AJi was highly offended and 
decided to give the next instalment of 100 pieces to a 
worthier soul. Returning home the next night, after 
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prayers he met a man, who was to all intents and pur¬ 
poses a thief, ye I he gave him the money\ Again the 
gossips tatiled. saying that this time Ah had given the 
money to a worthless and good-for-nothing fellow, a 
rumour which determined Ah to dispense the remaining 
,100 pieces more wisely and to a truly deserving person. 
On the third night he met a rich man to whom he gave 
'the remainder of the money. At this the people again 
murmured against Aii saying that he had wasted the 
money on a worthless miser.) Now no money was left 
and All repaired to t he lloly Prophet, to whom he related 
what had transpired. The Holy Prophet told Ali that 
the angel Gabriel had visited him and informed him that 
God had accepted All’s charity on all three cessions. 
The harlot after getting the money had given up pros¬ 
titution and had resolved to lead a chaste life; the thief 
alter getting the money had resolved to give up larceny 
and had entered into honest business and the rich man 
had been so shamed at receiving alms from someone as 
poor as Ali that he had decided to cease hoarding wealth 
and give all he possessed to die poor. 

(That Aids charity had proved acceptable to Almighty 
God was also revealed in the following Quranic Verse;— 

“37. Men, whom neither merchandise nor busi¬ 
ness diverts from the remembrance of Allah 
and the observance of the prayers and the 
giving of alms. They fear a day in which 
Iicarts and eyes wiII be agiLated J (24:37} 

{ Not only did Ali practise charity himself but he 
preached it others) A great many of his sermons 
stress the importance of ah ns giving. In one of these 
lie said, “Of the various meritorious acts of a Believer, 
one of the most acceptable is “Zakah”. It behoves 
every one to give charity because from amongst the acts 
of worship this is the one most pleasing to God. (in 
auathvr sermon he emphasised that God had sent men in 
this world only to tesl them. When a man flies his 
relatives ask how much wealth he has left, while the 
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angels look to see how much he hud given in charity, in 
the path of God, O thou people! Send a part of your 
wealth to God so that it may stand you in good stead 
in (he next world. Do not leave your entire wealth here 
so iifi to be a source of annoyance to you (in the world 
to come),” 

f Whenever All learned that someone was hungry or 
thirsty, naked or in debt, he would provide food, drink, 
clothes and money (hr him. Hr would go to the houses 
of the sick, nurse them and give them money and medi¬ 
cines. Although All’s shirts, wearing apparel and shoes 
were full of patches, yet he Felt die greatest pleasure in 
clothing other Whenever Ali used to visit the bazars 
of Kufi, he would help the travellers, tin aged and the 
infirm He was particularly kind to the elderly who 
could not support themselves and the widows who were 
lefLdestttuteJ 

f Once Ali saw a woman who was carrying on her 
shoulders a water-skin which was too heavy a load fur 
her feeble body. Ali took the load on to his own 
shoulder and accompanied her to her house. She 
had a number of children who awaited her arrival 
anxiously. Tn the course of talk, Ali came to know 
that her husband was a Kharajite who had fallen in a 
battle fighting against him (Ali). The widow tended 
the destitute children and earned her living by doing 
ixld jobs and working for others. 1 he next day Ali 
again repaired to the hui ol Lhe widow, with a basketful 
of eatables. On his way towards her home, Ali met a 
nuruber of people, who wanted to carry the basket for 
him but the Caliph refused to Lake anyone’s l\dp saying, 
"You will share my burden today but who will be there 
to share ii on (he Day of Judgment/* Thus carrying the 
basket on his shoulders the Caliph reached the widow’s 
house, knocked at her door and put the provisions be¬ 
fore her. The poor woman was overjoyed and in great 
excitement said, “May God bless you. Let the Al¬ 
mighty decide between me and AH. At, this Ali said, 
"Either let me bake yon some bread with this flour 
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that I have brought you or you hake it and I will play 
with your children and try to cheer them up,** The 
; woman replied, “I will do the baking; if you will light 
the oven for me,” Ali, who had been distributing dates 
to the children immediately apologised for his discourtesy 
m not having offered to hghi the fire. When it flamed 
up and lie felt the heat of the oven scorching his face 
he said., ‘‘Taste the heat of this fire: imagine what 
m punishment awaits one who had neglected the widows 
and orphans/* In the meantime the next door neigh^ 
hour had come in and had recognised Ali as die Caliph. 
“Cursed be thou’*, she said, reprimanding the widow, 
L How dare you talk so insolently ro the Commander of 
the Faithful? £ 'The widow in great shame fell prostrate 
to the ground, begging forgiveness but Ali said, “It is 
All who must feel ashamed at having neglected vouV 

Ali 9 9 love of Children 

Ah always .silowed a great affection lor children. 

I owards the end of his reign, a baby girl was born to 
Sum. who brought much jo% to him at u period of deep 
depression. He would take hei in his lap ;ind her prattle 
beguiled many a wearisome hours for him. The mother 
of this child belonged to the tribe of the Barm Kilab and 
Ali in jest would ask the little one to which tribe she 
belonged. The child h ad a lisp which prevented her 
pronouncing In certain letters, being unable to sav 
i£ Kilatf 1 correctly she would imitate the bark of a dog 
{Kilab being the plural erf sc Ketb +1 meaning "dog” 1 ). 
This never failed to put All into a jovial mood. Hr loved 
all children and was at all times si devoted family man. 

Ali' s wives and children 

Until the death of Fatima, Ali took no other woman 
to wife. After her death ^and he never ceased to 
mourn her toss) , according to the custom of Ids time he 
took in all eleven wives, by whom lie had fifteen sons 

I and eighteen daughters. 

Ilia various wives Tverci— 

I. . Fatima,'[ u]-Zu1jf*, {daughter of tbe Holy Froph-ei) who bad tiCm 
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All’s generosity and Hospitality 


The Arab saying “generous as Hatim 1 ” could well 
have been y.mended lo '"generous as Air, for Ali exceeded 
even that famous Hcdouine chief in munificence, Ali 
would often work as a farm-labourer in order to earn 
money and, on getting wages in the evenings would 
immediately distribute all he had earned amongst (he 
poor, going home empty-handed. He could not bear 
to refuse any supplicant and, on occasion would even 
borrow money in order to give it to others► 

Ali used to say, “Woe to that man who spends his 
wealth in buying male and female slaves bnl spends 
not his money on the free-born who, with a Ikilc alms 
wo Li Id become enslaved in gratitude to him for ever* 
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and (b) Abdullah, „ . . 
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Whenever Ali participated in any one’s funeral- 
pravecs he used to ask his survivors if the deceased was 
ui debt arid if informed in the affirmative, Ah wouJtl 

oav and clear 111 B debts. ( . , 

One dav, when Ali had no food in the house, he was 

forced to go out and sell his sword to raise money tor 
provisions! On his wav home with the money his path 
crossed that of a band or beggars, to whom he gave all 
the money he had, returning home empty-handed. Un 
another occasion a supplicant went to the house of the 
Holy Prophet to beg for food and there was none m m 
house. On being told of this by his wives, the Ho y 
Prophet asked, “Is there any one here who can give 
relief to this man. “At once All offered to take the beggar 
home to his house. There Fatima said that there was 
nothing in the house except a few cakes site had baked 
for the children. “But, said she,” give them to tbe 
beggar for I would T ather see my children go hungry 
than refuse a supplicant. 1 According to the Shiite 
traditions the following verse of the Qtu an was then 
revealed:— 

They prefer the supplicant Lo themselves, 
even though they may be hungry themselves. 
And whoso is rid of ihc covetousness of his own 
soul.,.it is these who w ill be successfu!. 1.59.9) 

Abul Tnihil Naqil* a contemporary of Ali narrates 
i: l saw Ali putting honey in the mouth of orphans and 
speaking kindly to them in such a way that some ai Jus 
companions could not but exclaim ‘Alas l Wcjihould 
have been orphans to beget the love o! the Imam , 

On another occasion a supplicant approached An 
and asked him to give him some bread. Ah ordered 
his slave Qunbur to look to hh requirements. Qunbur 
came to Ali and said, My Lord, the bread is in the 
saddle bag,” Then said Ah “Give him the saddle 
along with the bread. At this Qunbur said, L Sir ? the 
saddle is on the camel/* “Then give him the camel as 
well” was the reply. 'But, my Lord" said Qunbur 
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“the camel is in the row of camels/’ "Then” said Ah, 
“Give him all the camels that form the row 19 . Qanbur 
without a moment's delay turned over the entire row 
of the camels to the supplicant murmuring that any 
further delay might actuate the Caliph lo order that he 
himself (Quobur) should also be given lo the supplicant. 

Thousands of such stories have been recorded in 
which All is said to have sold his coat of mail, sword, 
wearing apparel and the ornaments of his wives to fulfil 
the needs of a supplicant. All’s generosity frequently 
took the form of hospitality, his views on that subject 
being dearly expressed in his famous saying, “Verily 
that man is debased in the sight of God who seldom 
receives any guest/’ One day, when Ali was sitting 
dispirited and dejected, somemne asked him, the cause 
of his sadness. “03 I have not received any guests 
since last week” was the reply, Ali himselHivcd on dry 
■crusts of bread and so dined separately from his guests 
whom he caused lo be served with more elaborate food. 
On the arrival of a guest Ali would rise up to receive him 
and would himself pour water on to the hands of the 
guest, He would make him sit down in the centre of the 
carpet and attend personally to his wants, Ali used to 
say that it gave him the greatest pleasure to serve his 
guest himself, 

The Asceticism of All’s life 

A letter written by Ali to his provincial governor, 
Sahl ibn Hanif, tells us much of the way in which Ali 
lived:— 

“You know very well that your Caliph has selected 
for himself two sheets of clothes as wearing apparel, 
iwo home-made cakes for his food, and excepting once 
a year during Fdu’l Zuha (when the Muslim kill goals, 
lambs, cows as an offering to God) he has never taken 
meat, has broken his fast with only a dry crust of bread, 
and has failed to provide the amenities oflife for his son# 
and daughter. It similarly behoves you to make your 
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life sample* By God, I have neither collected gold in 
this world nor hoarded any wealth, from my share of 
booty nor have collected any wearing garments except 
the two sheets that I put on my person, nor do I possess 
ati inch of land which [ may cal! my own,” 

Ali used to wear the coarsest and cheapest clothes 
which looked all the more shabby because of the number 
of patches on them. His worn-out shirts were far 
inferior to the wearing apparel of his servants and sub¬ 
ordinates, Never in his life did he have more than two 
seVi of clothing which he wore until they were in rags. 
When a courtier called Umar bin Qais, once asked Ali 
■why he always wore such shabby and worn-out shirts he 
received the reply, “Verily such garments soften the 
heart and it behoves the believers to do the same,” 

The story is told of how, one day Aii, accompanied 
by his household page Qunbur, went to the central 
bazar of Kufa where they bought two pieces of cloth, 
the one at two dirhems and the other at. three dirhems, 
per yard. When he returned home, he offered; Qunbur 
the dearer piece of cloth, to which the latter took objec¬ 
tion, saying “My Lord l You must have the dearer piece 
' of clot!i because you receive ambassadors, hold courts, 
address the congregation and perform the multifarious 
duties of a Caliph”. At this Ah smiled and said, “O 

Qunbur! Young as you arc, the dearer cloth will suit 

you better than me,” So saying he gave the cloth to 

Qunbur, 

I, Wc are told too, how one cold evening when Ali lay 

ji shivering wrapped in an old linen sheet, one of his 
courtiers came to him and said, “O Commander of the 
Faithful, God has ordianed an equal share for you and 
[|, your family from the 4< Bait-ul-Ma! ,T (House of Public 
[[ Property) then why do you not take your fair share 

B, from it, as other men do, rather than suffer these un- 

$ necessary privations”* Ali replied, “By God, I do not 
want to take any tiling from the Public Treasury. This 
r sheet in which l am wrapped Is the one winch I brought 
( f from Medina at the time when I first came to Kufa. 
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Wc arc further informed that, at the time of Ali T $ 
marriage tvi th Leila, daughter ol Masud, the bride 5 
Father prepared a luxurious room For the bridegroom. 
Ali on entering the room, ordered till the refinements to 
be removed, "For" said he, "I will fed better (at home) 
in the state in which 1 am (accustomed to live). 

When Abdullah ibn Abbas, a cousin of Ali, was 
visiting him one day he lound Ah sitting on the llooi 
busily patching a shoe. Abdullah asked the Caliph 
whai would be the price of a new pair or shoes, to which 
Ali replied, "This shoe is dearer to me than all the things 
of this world, because it pinches me if l do anything 
wrong. It tells me to stick Lo the right- The Holy 
Prophet used to put patches on his own clothes, mend 
his own shoes, and ride on a muk to which lie gave 
Fodder with his own hands, and often limes made another 
person sit behind him on the camel. 

Another story tells how once, when baweed bin 
Ghufla went to see Ali, he found his Caliph sitting on an 
old worn-out rug. After saluting Ah Saweed said, 
“O thou Imam of the Believers, the sovereign of the 
Muslims, the owner of “Bail-ul-Mal J \ the Commander 
of slip Faithful, who receives ambassadors from foreign 
countries, have you nothing better in the house to git,on 
than this tom piece nf malting.’ All replied, O 
Saweedl The wise are never beguiled by the charms ol a 
temporary abode. .... *a sojourn trom which one has 
to depart soon. My eyes ran well picture that house 
where one has to live for ever and H is for the decora¬ 
tion of'that place I am shifting my goods. In a short 
time indeed I will migrate to that house to live there 
for ever," At this Saweed wept bitterly. 

Ali would never, under any circumstances, depart 

from the ascetic discipline which he imposed cut Inmsell. 
A courtier of his, Umar bin Harees related how once 
when be was having the evening meal with Ah a seakd 
bag was b.-oughi to the Caliph. .V. himself broke th 
seal of the bag, which proved to contain nothing but 
some stale crusts of breads, as dry and hard as stone. 
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At the sight of such unpalatable food U mar reprimanded 
Airs maidservant, Fid a* who was serving the meal. 
“Are yon not ashamed**, said he, “to serve such bad 
food to the Commander of the Faithful?” Fid a said, 
“I could easily have prepared dainty dishes for my master 
but he has ordered me never to prepare sumptuous meals 
for him. My master collects all the crusts of bread and 
puts them in that bag. T used, stealthily to slip in some 
pieces of fresh bread, which would be tasty and more 
easily digestible, but my master soon detected what I was 
doing, Everstnce he has collected the crusts himself* 
put them in this bag and sealed it so that no one could 
tamper with it.” 

Umar bin Harees goes on to report how Ali took the 
crusts, softened them in a bowl of water, sprinkled thorn 
with salt and, after eating them, offered thanks to God, 
saying “Praised be God for his favours.* 5 To his cour¬ 
tier’s question as to whether he could long survive on 
such a meagre diet Ali replied, “Such food fills my 
belly very adequately. God forbid that I should in¬ 
dulge in sumptuous repasts, which are bound to take 
one to hell.” 

One scorching day in Summer, All refused a glass of 
“Sherbat” for similar reasons, saying, “Though God has 
not decreed this drink unlawful for men, refrain from 
taking it for fear of becoming accustomed to such dain¬ 
ties”. 

On a no thcr occasion Saweed bin Gbufla advised 
All's maidservant Fida to take pity on the Caliph’s old 
age and to give him something more nourishing. Ali 
overheard this talk and said, tl O Saweed! This Food 
(or crusts) is good enough for me. The Holy Prophet 
used to take similar food. If [ become accustomed 10 
dainties, how can I hope to enter Paradise, there to live 
with the Apostle of God. The Holy Prophet never took 
fresh wheat cakes, and brown barley-flour was Ids chief 
diet. I remember how I was hungry on a certain day 
and I went out and did labourer^ w T ork on an adjoining 
farm for a woman who agreed to give me a date for each 
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bucket of water that I fetched for her, I carried sixteen 
buckets of water for her, earning sixteen dates which I 
shared udth the Prophet. I prefer such food." 

AlPs Humility 

Humble himself, Ali hated pomp and arrogance. 
Even as Caliph Ire used to sweep the floor of his own 
house, chop wood for fuel, carry water on his shoulders, 
mend his own shoes, wash his own clothes and milk his 
goat. All's wife Fatima did similar domestic jobs with 
her own hands, grinding wheat in the hand-mill, baking 
bread, lighting the oven, washing the dishes and tending 
her children. 

Returning one day with some dates from the bazar, 
lie received many offers from people, anxious to carry 
them for liim. Ali refused them all, saying. "Whoso 
ever is responsible for looking after his children, has the 
bigger responsibility of carrying the burden himself*' 
Ali was often seen walking barefoot and on one occasion 
when he happened to be riding a horse he was distressed 
to find people following him on foot* Asking them 
what they wanted, he was told Lhat they felt elated by 
walking in his retinue. To this Ali replied u Go back 
to your business. By walking behind a rider, you will 
breed feelings of inferiority in yourselves and infect me 
wi th. aerogun ce /' 

On another occasion when Ali was discussing the 
essential qualities of a. ruler in a Khutba, a member of 
r.fre congregation rose and praised Ali for his eloquence. 
Ali said that his subjects ought not to praise him, for 
he w anted no flattery, being all too conscious of his own 
un worth in ess. Concluding his sermon he said, a 
person who has been influenced by the superb Majesty 
of God, every thing else appears petty and frivolous. 
He looks upon all other tilings aa shallow and trivial. 
The worst ruler is one who is given to pride and arrog¬ 
ance and hears flattering words from other, AU praise 
is due to God, You should not praise me because I 
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herewith declare before God and all of you that are 
here that 1 have many responsibilities which lie still 
undischarged. In die face of « how can any one 
applaud me and consider me praiseworthy. You 
should not accord me that treatment which is ordy 
befitting; to tyrants. Neither become afraid or me 
„„ ever hesitate to till the truth. Do not show any 
consideration to me If I am found wanting m 
justice, and never conceal truth from me. I cannot 
trust any flatterer because he might mislead me iiid 
his tempting talk might beguile me into vainglory. 1 
nrav to God to save me from an erroneous path, We 
men are all alike and there is no other master than 

Go±" 

AH’s Patience 

Another virtue, which Ali possessed in full measure 
was patience, which earned him the: title of a Second 
Job', Of his patience in the face of physical suffering 
the following story may serve as an example 

In the battle of Uhud, Ah received some sixty-one 
wounds on his person and when brought io the Prophet 
camp, even Um Salim and U. A tiya I he t W dm 
nurses refused to dress so many wounds saying that.the 
whole body of Ali looked like one big wound s h™ 
could they begin to tackle it The Ho y P opku 
then himself washed all the wounds, dressed 
them and said, “Thai very God in whose cause All had 
sustained injuries wilt heal them.’ Ah although in 
mortal agon , replied: “.May God 
to bear this suffering. Is it not a favour of God that he 
gave me the courage to stand and fight ind not to leave 
I fi Id 

When the Holly Prophet broke the sad News of his 
brother Jafar’s death to Ali, the latter bore the hdmgs 
patiently without a murmur According to the Shiite 
legends, God revealed the following verse of the Qur an 
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at that juncture; — 

u 155. And We will try you with something of fear 
and hunger and loss of wealth, and lives and 
fruits; but give good tidings to the patient” 
i! 156. Who, when a misfortune overtakes them 
say, “Surely, to Allah wc belong and to Him 
shall we return,” (2:155456) 

Ah used to say that, at no time in his life, had he 
ever known peace and tranquillity. From the time that 
he went, in infancy, lo the home of the Holy Prophet 
it was a ferment of turbulence and turmoil. The Holy 
Prophet was constantly persecuted hy the Meccan 
pagans. Then, from adolescence onwards, Ali was 
constantly fighting in jihad (crusades); and after the 
death of the Holy Prophet he was embroiled, against 
Ids will, in Lhe political intrigues of others, his rights 
were questioned, set at naught and usurped. Even 
when elected Caliph, the implacable enemies of Islam 
arose and rebelled against him yet he bore all these 
afflictions with patience, thanking God that he had 
acquitted himself well in the tests and trials to which the 
Almighty had thought IU to subject him. 

Alps Forbearance surd Unbounded Mercy 

After the Holy Prophet, if any one was praised for 
the nobility of Ida nature it was Ali. Not only was he 
gentle and affectionate towards Ins friends* but his 
kindness and la* k of vindictiveness towards his enemies 
have become proverbial. His treatment of Merwan, 
ihe first cousin and secretary of Caliph Uthman, is one 
outstanding example of his clemency. Merwan had 
played a prominent part in Inciting the rebels to take the 
field against Ali, ycl when he was brought before AU as a 
prisoner* after the Battle of Camel, Ah forgave him and 
set him at liberty without exacting any ransom. 

His refusal to deny water to Mifawiya/s troops at 
Siffin, even though Mu’awiya had attempted to cut off 
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ail supplies from his own men, is an even more for¬ 
bearing and famous example of his humane treatment 
towards hk fdlow-men, whether they were friends or 
foes. “The water™, said Ali, “belongs to God and 
God alone and every living creature, man, bird and 
beast, has the right to it. Go on and fetch as much 
water as you can.™ (Tarikh Kamalj, 

The habit of mutilating the corpses of the enemy was 
particularly abhorrent to Ali, who utterly forbade his 
men to touch the bodies of the enemy dead. Nor did 
he allow' them to possess themselves of horse, the arms or 
accoutrements of the slain, a departure from custom 
which met with considerable opposition from his own 
troops. 

On one occasion when the wealthy Umar bin Ubda 
fell by Ali ! s sword, an old Arab chief, observing that Ali 
did not touch the precious coat of mail, lost his temper 
and said, “This is a penny-wise and pound foolish 
policy which cannot be justified on any grounds.™ Ali, 
however kept silent. When Umar bin Ubda’s sister 
came to the battlefield and saw the dead body of her 
brother still clothed in his armour and unmutilated, 
instead of weeping as was the custom of the Arab 
women, she uttered the following verses:—■ 

“Had Umar's murderer been any one else; 

Save the one that killed him, 

I would have wept uptil eternity; 

But his murderer is a gentleman; 

In whom no one can find any fault; 

Surely he is the son of a gentleman; 

A Sire, who is the light of the city. 

Ali repeatedly enjoined his troops not to despoil the 
corpses of their enemies saying, “Never make naked the 
slain on the battlefield. The lion who enters the battle¬ 
field, either kills others or himself gets killed. He never 
bothers about the booty.” In the thick of a battle, if 
All’s opponent broke his sword, he would stop fighting 
until he had given his adversary a weapon to resume. 
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Mercy and love for Ms fellow men were so deep 
rooted in Alvs character that they had become second 
nature to him. He could not bear to look on Lite 
sufferings of others. When Ibn Muljam, the assailant 
w ho had fatally wounded Ml with his poisoned sword 
was brought before him as a prisoner Ali saw to it that 
his enemy’s thirst was quenched and hunger satisfied, 
refusing to drink or eat in front of him until he had been 

fed. . . 

On one occasion Mu’awiya is said to have asked 
K ha lad bin Yam it why he held Ali so dear, and io have 
received as answer, M 1 love Ali for he novel ceases to be 
merciful even when he is angered, is never less than 
righteous in conversation and is unfailingly just when 

deciding a case.” , , 

When Mu’awiya was harassing All's subjects by 
making continual border raids, Albs governor, Kameel 
bin Ziyad suggested that Ali should allow him to lead 
retributive expeditions into Syria to spread similar 
alarm and despondency aniongsl Mu*awiya , s subjects. 
To this proposal Ali replied, <<r l wo wrongs cannot make 
a right. Mu’awiya may Lake pleasure in harassing and 
oppressing God’s innocent men* how can I resort to 

such measures?” . 

Innumerable acts have been recorded of All s kind¬ 
ness on the actual field of battle. After the battle of 
Camel Ali gave decent burial to all the enemy dead while 
to Ayesha, he gave liberty and sale conduct back to 
Mecca. During the water shortage at Sifftn he refused 
to quench his own thirst; while his soldiers were parched 
saying, “Give this water to one who is thirstier than 1. 1 

Consideration for his subordinates, clemency towards 
a fallen foe, benevolence towards those who remained 
inimical to him, moderation towards those who intrigued 
against his life, these were some of All’s many virtues, 
bom of his unbounded love for humanity. 

Among his Muslim enemies AiTs humanity was 
frequently and wrongly interpreted as a sign of weak¬ 
ness. ft is perhaps significant, however, that Ms non- 
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Muslim Persian subjects, who shared in the extreme 
generosity with which He had treated the rebellious 
Persian provinces, remembered his reign as one akin 
to that oftheir Sassanian ruler An-Nusherwan the Just, 

Protection for Illegitimate Children 

Ah’s humane nature also showed itself in the decrees 
he enforced to protect illegitimate children from cruelty 
and hardship. Until the reign of All, a woman pre¬ 
gnant with an illegitimate child was punished for her 
adultery. The Caliph maintained that vo harm ought 
to come to the innocent child in the womb. Accord¬ 
ingly the bastard children were declared innocent and 
taken, from birth, into the care of the State, which not 
only fed and clothed them, but also saw to it ihat they 
got some education. 

Care of Prisoners 

Another social reform introduced in the reign of All 
was concerning the welfare of prisoners. Rich prisoners, 
in jail for offences for which the crown was prosecutor, 
were expected to pay for their food: but poor people, 
no matter what their crimes had been, were Led from 
money provided by the State Treasure!. 

Reforms and Social Justice 

AH’s ideas oT social justice were all based on the 
laws which had been revealed in the Holy Qur an. He 
did not care a whiL for the clap-trap of tribal custom 
and threw out many of the pagan practices which, 
belonging properly to the 4 Age oi Ignorance , had begun 
to creep back into Arab life since the death ol the Holy 

frophe ^ Ali’s ethical pronouncements was his 

interpretation of “Ummah”, the Islamic community, 
which he conceived of as an organic entity capable of 
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possessing moral and spiritual qualities. An individual 
could not lead bis life in isolation but ought to live as 
part of the "Ummah” safeguarding the “HaqtW] 
Abad” (duties of individuals towards their fellow men), 
as ordained in the Qur’an, This could only be achieved 
by developing a sense of group-solidarity and loyalty 
and by each person striving to live in harmony with his 
fellows without encroaching upon or usurping the rights 
of others. 

“Mankind” said Ali, “with all its spiritual faults 
and moral vices would lead to a crisis of the nations 
and could only survive by a corporate sense of res¬ 
ponsibility. Individual responsibility would positively 
avouch solidarity. 1 * 

On the other hand, Ali realised that personal traits of 
character in individuals could exercise an influence over 
the life of the community. For this reason Ali urged the 
strong not to transgress the rights of the weak and he 
passed many decrees to safeguard the interests of the 
weaker members. He further held that a good govern¬ 
ment should not only be regulative but also reformative 
in its application. He defined the State as “a com¬ 
munity in action' 1 and the government as instrumental 
in achieving dial end. A righteous government meant 
a righteous Caliph, for the Caliph waft the agent of the 
community, c harged to fulfil the responsibilities imposed 
on him by its moral laws. 

Only by rightfully observing the "Haqooq 1 ! Abad” 
or <c die social duties of the individuals” could a man 
per form “HaqooquT Allah 1 ' (duties and obligations to 
God), ff men were found warning in their duties to¬ 
wards God. He was Merciful enough to forgive them; 
but she- violation of the rights of individuals involved 
infringements of the laws of society and the guilty parties 
could only be forgiven by those whom they had wronged, 

Ali as Chief Justice 

The keen eye of the Holy Prophet had early dis- 
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cerned in Ali alt those potentialities of wisdom, modera¬ 
tion, foresight and impartiality that go to the making 
of a good judge. Ali was first made Chief justice during 
the Ministry of the .Holy Prophet, an office which he held 
under the three men who proceeded him as Caliph. 
For fifteen years Ali had striven assiduously to establish 
the ‘Ummah 1 as a corporate entity in right relationship 
with God, and with faith in God permeating every part 
of daily living. “Fear none but God” was the principle 
upon which Ali acted as judge, a principle which enabled 
him to dispense judgment impartially. 


Famous Judgements of Ali 



Some of the judgments of Ali have made legal history. 
For example, in the reign of Umar a case was brought 
before him in which two men entrusted their goods to a 
women on the express understanding that the goods 
were not to be returned unless both of them came jointly 
to fetch them back. After some time, one of them came 
to the woman and deposed on solemn affirmation that his 
other friend had died and that the goods should be 
returned to him. In vain did the woman object to the 
return of goods but. at the intervention of some of the 
local inhabitants she at long last agreed to return the 
goods to the claimant. 

After a few weeks the man reported dead came to 
the woman to demand the goods deposited with her in 
mist. When the woman informed him that his other 
friend had taken them back, he took case to the court of 
Caliph Umar. The Caliph in great wrath held the 
woman responsible for the loss and said, Why did you, 
return the goods to a single man when they had de¬ 
finitely laid down the condition that they should receive 
the goods jointly.” The woman pleaded her innocence 
and produced witnesses to establish her bonafide inten¬ 
tions. The Caliph was in a great fix and he referred 
the case to his Chief Justice, AH. Alt needed to give 
the case only one hearing. First he asked the plaintiff, 
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“Did yon lay down die conditions with, the accused, 
while entrusting the goods to her for safe deposit, that 
she should hold them in Lrust for you both and, that 
she was to only give the goods jointly to both of you 
and not individually?” “Yes, your worship. This 
was the very condition” was the reply, ‘Well 1 ' said 
Ali, " Bring your other friend here so that the aforesaid 
goods may be delivered to you jointly.*’ In the silence 
which fell on the court room it would have been possible 
to hear a pin drop, With downcast eyes the plaintiff 
silently left the court room, realising that All had at 
once delected the ruse by whidi he too had wanted to 
cheat both his friend and the woman 

The fame of All’s impartiality as Chief Jus lice spread 
far and wide. Had circumstances allowed him to reign 
peacably the world would have witnessed a unique 
combination of divine and secular justice. Jn the cases 
which were brought to his court, Ali made no distinction 
between friend or foe, between his own relatives and 
persons unknown to him* 

An interesting story is told of a case in which Ali was 
himself tlic plaintiff. Tt concerned a valuable coat of 
mail, I os l by Ali at Sifiiii and picked up by a Christian 
who then wore it himself. Ali recognising Ids armour 
on the Christian, took the miscreant to the Qadi of the 
dty, demanding that the culpril should be dealt with 
according to the law. When the Qadi asked the prisoner 
if it belonged to him the prisoner pleaded “not guilty” 
saying ‘'My possession of it is dear proof of my owner¬ 
ship,'"The Qadi then asked Ali to substantiate his charge 
by producing witnesses, which Ali was unable to do* 
The Qadi was now in a great fix for he was loathe 
to accuse Ali of having brought a false charge against 
• he Christian yei unable to convict the accused for lack 
of proof. Seeing the dilemma in which the Qadi found 
himself Ali said. “The Judge ought not to be influenced 
by the dignity of any party; merit alone should be 
the criterion for deciding any issue,” Summoning 
up his courage the Qadi then pronounced judgment 
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as follows 

u In the absence of any conclusive evidence—and 
this the Caliph lias failed to produce—the suit is 
dismissed.’* 

The Christian walked out of the court, a free man 
but after going only a few paces he turned back and, 
going up to Ah ? said, t[ t> Commander of the Faithful, 
verily the coat of mad is yours. I got it on the battlefield 
of SifTin* I only wanted to see how judicial cases arc 
decided in your courts. My Lord, pray stretch forth 
your hand for 1 intend to take the oath of allegiance 
and accept Islam at your hands, 1 J So saying he took 
the oath of fealty to All, and accepted Tslain, Ali then 
presented to Mm that same coat of mail and also a horse, 
saying '"Blessed are thou indeed. Previously thou wm 
a soldier of a secular king but henceforth thou hast 
accepted erdipnent as a soldier of God/’ The new 
convert is said to have joined Ali’s army, fighting in all 
Ah J s battles until on the battlefield of Nahrawan he was 
killed, thus obtaining a martyr’s crown, 

Ali was also very concerned that his magistrates 
should also Follow the principle of strictest impartiality, 
issuing very strict instructions that they should never 
take bribes and never pronounce judgments until they 
were fully satisfied with the merits of the case. 

Punishment as a'Deterrent 

In spite of Ms humane attitude to his fellow-beings, 
Ali believed in the use of punishment as a deterrent 
and was not averse to meting out drastic punishments 
to those who were found defiantly bold and lawless 
in their doings, repeatedly disobedient or unrepcntantly 
licentious. These punishments were often retaliatory 
in character as being the kind the criminals would be 
mostly likely to understand, In this Ali was retaining 
the policy of Umar, who was the first to resort to such 
violent and vigorous measures. 
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All as an Admuu^trntof 

During Lhc lifetime or the Holy Prophet Ali gained 
a great deal of administrative experience. As Caliph 
his letters to his provincial governors and district offi¬ 
cers* show how well aware he was of [he temptations arid 
procrastinations lhai beset (he administrative official 
everywhere. His orders emphasised the need to be 
prompt in correspondence, and district officers were 
warned to be quick in carrying out the orders ol the 
central government and prompt to succour the helpless 
and needyj and never to put off (ill tomorrow the work 
they could do that day. He asked his governors not to 
keep their subjects at arm’s length and not to retain 
guards at their residence but to let everyone have free 
access to them m all times. He also advised them to 
disguise themselves and go freely amongst their subjects 
so that they could acquaint themselves with the true 
conditions of the people. 1 hey were Ojrlhcr expected 
to develop die economic resources ol their teiritorv 
and above all they were to refrain from accepting any 
bribe or illegal gratification whatsoever. 

At one time, a deputation of men waited on Ali and 
in their interview with the Caliph complained against 
the high handed measures of their provincial governor 
Ziyad bin Simeyahj at which Ali wrote the following 
letter to him; — 

!4 1 have received a serious complaint against thee arid 
if it is true, then ibou hast certainly displeased Almighty 
God. defied thy Caliph, debased they integrity and de- 
famed thy good name. It is high time that thou should 
report to me with thy account books and ledgers. 

Ali also laid great emphasis on the need for dealing 
speedily with all complaints, holding that justice delayed 
was in itself a grave injustice and was equivalent to 
justice being denied. 

All s Courage and Intrepidity m 

Ali spent his youth in the shadow of the sword and 
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his early manhood in wielding it. He quickly proved 
himseir a great leader of men, possessed not only 
of a strong right arm but also od the brain needed to 
plan campaigns and the personality to inspire thost he 
commanded.' He possessed, too, and in tnpre than 
usual measure s a high degree of personal courage. 
Never once did he retreat or turn his back on the enemy. 
In single combat he never allowed himself to be overaw¬ 
ed by the prowess of his opponent, and in general 
battle the numerical superiority of the enemy forces aid 
not influence his decisions. On several occasions Ah 
fought single-handed against overwhelming odds and 
emerged out victorious. At the battle oi Simn he 
penetrated into the front ranks of the Syrian forces, 
dressed only in a cotton uniform and without any 
protective armour. One after another hts assailants 
feu before the fury of hi* onslaught and when Hasan, 
(All’s son) said to him, 51 O father, is this the way for the 
Believers to acquit themselves ?’ 1 Ah replied Yes my 
son. It is immaterial to your father whether he falls 
on death or death falls on him, I love death as much 
as a suckling babe loves the milk ofhis mother- 

In the thick of battle Ah was wont to encourage the 
flagging spirits of his men by shouting in a tremendous 
voice,” O thou men! If you do not fall in this battle 
even then death is bound to overtake you, 1 swear 
by Almighty God that AH would prefer a death from 
the sword-strokes of his enemies to lying m bed amidst 
ailments and giving up his ghost after suffering lor 
several months.” 

Once a soldier asked Ali why he preferred a mule to a 
horse when going into action, Ali replied A horse 
can gallop at a great pace, but a mule only ambles along, 
faltering little in its slow and steady pace. As 1 have 
neither to chase one who flies from the battlefield nor 
any inclination to seek safety in flight myself, I prefer a 
mule to a horse,” 

For much the same reason Ah wore protective 
armour on the front part of his body only, while his back 
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lay open and unprotected. Some one asked him, “Are 
you not afraid that you will be attacked from behind?”, 
“God forbid,” was All’s reply, “that I may live to see the 
day when an enemy would have the dexterity to attack 
me from the rear.” 

All’s Code of Chivalry 

Aii's ferocity on lhe field of battle seems, at first 
sight, to be strangely at odds with Ins gentleness on all 
other occasions until one recalls that, although liis 
mighty blows frequently cleft his enemies in two, he 
never departed trom his own chivalrous code. This 
code of chivalry is admirably summed up in the instruc¬ 
tions which he gave to his son, Muhammad ibn Hanfia, 
on presenting him with the flag of command at the batllc 
of Siffiti > 

O son! Let the mountains move from their places 
but your foot should not faker from that place that has 
been assigned to you in the battlefield. Instal your 
feet firmly on the ground as though a nail had been 
driven into it. Let your one jaw of teeth rest firmly 
on the other jaw. Keep an eye on the rear of your 
enemy. Enter the battle with a firm determination 
that you have sold your head to God. With all this, 
always think that success lies in the hands of God. 
Above all never raise your hand against the sick, women, 
aged and children. Even if they abuse you, it behoves 
you to give them refuge. Never mutilate the limbs of 
the enemy or any other person. Give decent burial 
to the dead bodies of your enemies.” 

All’s own behaviour at the Battle of the Ditch also 
illustrates his adherence to this code. While fighting 
a duel AU had thrown his opponent, Umar on the 
ground and had drawn his sword to cut off his head, 
when the latter spat on his face. Ali then left his enemy 
and sheathed his sword. Asked why he left such a 
dangerous foe alive, Ali said, "I would have killed 
Umar in the way of God, but when he spat on my 
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facCj I lost my temper and his death at that juncture 
would have been caused from motives of retaliation ra¬ 
ther than in the spirit of Jehad.* 1 

AlPs Mysticism and conseionsness of God 

Though he cannot be considered as a Prophet, ior 
Muhammad (may peace be upon him) had categorically 
stated that he was the last of the long line of Prophets 
and £ the final Seal of prophethood 1 Ali was neverthe¬ 
less the ALTER Ego of the Holy Prophets’ spirit. 
He was the first to lay down the fundamentals of the 
mystical conception of God, which w r ere later to be for¬ 
mulated as the science of ^Tasu-uf” (mysticism). He 
was personally aware of a sense of oneness with God 
and of the divine unity behind all the diversity of this 
world of men. Although All’s approach to God was 
from the door of mysticism, yet he never forgot to stress 
the practical implications of this side, 

Ali possessed to a remarkable degree what theolo¬ 
gians call tl God consciousness", but his awareness of 
God was no isolated, sterile escape from the wo rid _ 
Rather he saw God as omnipresent in the world. He 
realised that the rise and fall of nations was an inevitable 
phenomenon and that permanence in human affairs 
could only be achieved by obeying divine decrees. He 
was not a visionary but self-introspection had convinced 
him that God’s Kingdom would be established on earth 
and all the nations would be at peace and in a condition 
ot bliss, but this could only materialise when every na¬ 
tion had accepted Islam. 

All his sermons stressed the need Tor men to act in 
such a way as to hasten the establishment of Gotfs 
kingdom on earth. That was why Ali laid so much 
emphasis on men to live in right relationship with each 
other which was a necessary requisite for establishing 
right relationship with God. On the other hand Ali 
made it clear that nearness to God could not be attained 
by rank or secular glory but by service and sacrifice 
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alone, for said be, “to get into Allah's kingdom there 
can be no precedence of birth, weal th, rank and position 
hut He judges men for the life that they live in the service 
of others. It is one's actions that ensure entrance to 
Paradise and not a lip-service confession of the formulae 
and doctrines of Islam". The stress wits laid on sym¬ 
pathy, service, and sell-sacrifice as the principal means ol 
attaining heavenly bliss. Mi's sermon* exhorted, “lei 
us all bow down to the will of God, the fulfilment of 
which lies in lhe service of fellow-brethren, succour 
of the needy and fallen, care, of the sick and afllicted and 
.verierationjof the aged and infirm,” 

Because ol Alfs piety and consciousness of God lit: 
had been called ibe “Imamu* 1 Muttaqecn" (the leader 
of the pious). The Holy Prophet used to call hiv.i 
“Leader of ihe Holy of Holies" while ShFite Lradui^us 
see him as the torch of light in the darkness, the “Faroe 4 - 
i-Azim” (discriminator of Truth from Falsehood), the 
* Waris-i- Alu*m-i-Anbeya * 1 (inheritor and witness 
Divine Knowledge) and the “Saqed-Kothur” (the dis¬ 
tributor of water from the stream of Heaven) Because 
of his nearness to God he is also unanimously regarded 
as the “Emperor of Saints" without whose intervention 
no one can become “VVali” (saint). 

Some of Alas Counsels on Religion 

As in all Semitic religions, so too in Islam, we find 
that its founder was constrained to use ihe language of 
sensuous imagery in an endeavour to make its doctrines 
intelligible to the layman. AJi, employed the same 
terminology and avoided metaphysical discussions by 
adopting a practical basis for all his expositions. He 
explained the origin of tilings. Heaven and Hell, the 
doctrine of retribution and all the tenets of Islam in 
the plainest and simplest language so that they could 
be understood by even the most untutored of tEie 
Believers. . 

All's commentaries established God as a King who 
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sat enthroned in Heaven and judged men according to 
thdr actions. Nothing was hidden from God and 
he knew the innermost secrets of rnerfs hearts. The 
freedom, spontaneity and catholicity of Islamic teaching 
would ultimately and inevitably lead to the establish¬ 
ment of a permanent kingdom of God. Death and de¬ 
cay of the flesh sewed but to open the door on a new 
Life-after-Deathj a state of everlasting bliss which would 
transcend mortality,, an Ultimate Reality which would 
endure for ever. Life in Heaven would be life Ever¬ 
lasting. 

The doctrine of Renunciation played no part in 
AlTs counsels. He advised men not to love this world 
but he did not advise them to renounce it. On the 
contrary he urged them to live their life on earth in an 
orderly way so that they might better the lot of everyone 
in tills world as a preparation for a happy life in the nest 
world. In one of his sermons he gave the following 
advice 

“O men of God! May God keep you happy and 
shower his favours upon you! You should prepare your¬ 
selves for the long journey that awaits you. There are 
many difficulties that beset your path. Death is ever 
anxious to devour you. Renounce the riches of the 
world and catch hold of piety. Life in this world is 
short w T hereas life after death will be everlasting. Buy 
those commodities here (in thb world) which will stand 
you in good stead in the other. Do not demean yourself 
before God, who is well acquainted with your innermost 
feelings. Do not allow' your soul to he lost in tins world 
before death may overtake you. O men! Cast a glance 
on this world from a wise man's point of view. She 
(the world }turns out her guests in a short space of time. 
She harasses those with whom she fondles and prattles. 
Whatever part of life is wasted in idle pursuits can 
never be recalled. Its (worlds) gratifications and en¬ 
joyments are soon changed into sufferings and pain., its 
embellishments and decorations into deformation and 
impoverishment. The days of this life are numbered. 
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Death is inevitable and is bound to come soon, After 
having adorned your person with good deeds you should 
not pay any heed whether death catches yon or you 
catch death. Many men buy clothes, which instead of 
being worn by them are used in their coffin. Many 
men build houses which instead of becoming abodes 
become their graves. No one has lived for ever in this 
world and no one has invented such a medicine which 
may make men immune from the elute lies of death, 
Solomon the Prophet reigned with great pomp and 
majesty but when his lime came he had to depart (from 
this world). The world was left without him and his 
palaces are nothing but a heap ol ruins, (Take the 
case) of those men who lived in impregnable citadels on 
the top of mountains with the most powerful army and 
when their time came death ejected them from those 
fortified places and put them to eternal sleep in graves. 
One ran hear the whisper of the angels over their graves: 
u Where are those stiffnecked people who boasted ot 
their pelf and power and their crowns and thrones? 
Where arc their royal rotes? What became of those 
beauties whose radiance under veils dimmed the light of 
(the sun) in this world? Where have gone those farts 
which were decorated with golden curtains, in front oi 
which stood sentries (for watch and ward) ? Do not 
they tell ns how powerless they were? Have not the 
worms eaten those gormandise^ who a few days ago 
set a magnificent and sumptuous table with luxurious 
plates? The vicissitudes of fortune have ruined their 
citadels* destroyed their royal robes and reduced tt> dual 
their crown and thrones ? 3 

Thus Ali’s definition of Monotheism was not Meta¬ 
physical but ethical. From the diverse fragments of 
Ali’s writings and sermons the Shias draw a whole moral 
codtj sifting out of the great body oi material he left 
behind a close-knit theology which the Shian-i-AH 
(followers of Aii) have always maintained propounds 
the only valid experience of fslam. 
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All’s Virtues 

All Ali’s virtues sprung trom his love of God wh^ch 
was reflected in his love for all God’s creatures. All 
loved the whole of humanity and his catholic sympathies 
embraced all races and all creeds. The doors of 
"Baylifl Mai” were open co the ch Utute ol every caste, 
creed, race and colour. 

It was because of his love of his fellow-men diat he 
did everything he could to avoid Civil War, despatching 
envoy alter envoy with messages of peace to even his 
most bitter enemies, showing towards tnem a tenderness 
of mind and spirit which, in those harsh times, was 
wrongly regarded as weakness and which was ultimately 
to lead to his downfall. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


LITERARY ACHIEVEMENTS 


All in EnCyclopli«dU of Learning 

Ali was a Jiving encyclopaedia of learning, about 
whom the Holy Prophet said, “If I am the city of Know¬ 
ledge verily AH is the gate of it.” According to the 
Shiite legends he was the first lC lmatn” of Islam. 
Possessed of a prodigious memory he had learned the 
whole of the Qura’an by heart, to become the acknow¬ 
ledged authority on it. He also exhibited talents in all 
other fields of literature, including Arabic philology and 
poetry. In the storehouse of his brain was a vast stock 
of stories, limericks and riddles. Few have been 
endowed with talents such as Ms. Those sermons and 
writings which have come down to us show him to have 
been unique in his mastery of Arabic rhetoric - and* elo¬ 
quence. They are rich in imagery and forceful in 
expression, the rhythm and power of his words flowing 
like a torrent from a high mountain to the valley below. 
Similes and metaphor pour fortli to be resolved at last 
in the slow-moving clarity of the logical and systematic 
conclusions to which he always brought his arguments. 

AIi*s Collected Works 

All’s works have been collected into a vast com¬ 
pendium called the Najh-ufl-Bulagha, an anthology 
of Ms sermons, letters, utterances on ail sorts ofoccasion*, 
exhortations, complaints, advice* judgments on penal, 
civil and commercial law 1 , proposed solutions of fiscal 
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and economic problems, and what might today be called 
psychological discussions There was no topic on which 
All could not express himself and his letters to contem¬ 
porary rulers and his addresses on “Jihad" have become 
imperishable classics. 

In its import and sanctity the work is regarded by the 
SI has as second xjnly to the Qur an and the “Sunna” 
of the Holy Prophet. 

All’s Literary Style 

Ali developed a highly individual style, discarding 
the high down and elaborate forms which had hitherto 
been a convention of Arabic literature in favour of the 
flexibility and vigour of everyday speech. He &poke,. 
and wrote, in the language current amongst the masses; 
he also delighted in coining a new word or phrase, often 
with great wit and Jmmour. More than any other 
religious teacher or preacher, he possessed the common 
touch, the power to stir the human heart. 

Authenticity of the Contents of the Najh-tuT- 
Bukgha 

This anthology of All's works which epitomises the 
divine knowledge which AIL received from his Master, 
is greatly venerated by the Arabs who consider every 
word of it worthy to be weighed in gold. The work 
contains, (1] Ali’s discourses, speeches and addresses. 

(2) The letters which he wrote to his-con temporaries, 

(3) Ali's aphorisms and witty maxims, 

(4) Alps mystic sermons in which he so elaborately 
explained the doctrines of “Tauheed" {monotheism)and 
other tenets of Islam. 

These addresses, letters and pithy sayings were 
collected and edited by Sharif Rudi in the tenth century 
A.D- This work recalls a long-drawn controversy which 
still lingers between two major sects of Islam—‘the Shi as 
a^d the Sunnis. The former maintain that the entire 
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work is of Ali—that super-man genius who, as wisdom 
personified, had illumined humanity by those sermons 
in which he made clear as crystal the Islamic code of 
Ethics and which portrayed Islamic virtues and Islamic 
ideals. In tine eyes of the Sunnis, AU was not the author 
of the entire Najh-tu’l-Bulagha. One of the first Sunni 
writers to challenge the authenticity of this work was 
Ibn Khallikan since which time a number of Sunni 
critics have questioned the validity of this work, main¬ 
taining that several of the addresses are nothing short of 
forgeries, especially fabricated by the Shi as in order to 
legalise their doctrinal differences and not From the 
pen of Aii at all. We need not enter here into the con¬ 
troversy, Suffice it to say that it is generally presumed 
that by far the major portion of this work is Trom the pen 
or mouth of All. The book itself gives a most valuable 
and vivid picture oi Arab life during All's reign. 

Masudi records that, during his lifetime, Ali deliv¬ 
ered some 500 addresses which the people learned by 
heart, passing them on From one generation to another 
by word or mouth until they were collected by Shard 
Radi towards the end of the tenth century A.D. Ruth 
was himself considered a literary genius, by his contem¬ 
poraries and the publication of this work gave rise u> a 
number of contemporary commentaries by scholars, 
copies of more than three dozen of which still exist. 

The Addresses and Sermons 

AJFs sermons and addresses dwelt at length on 
human tragedy and display a fierce haired of injustice, 
hypocrisy and the lust for self-a^grandizeTncnt, Many 
of the utterances border on pessimism, which may well 
be accounted for by the failure of his own political life. 
In his sermons Ali has tried to show the ^ worthlessness 
of vice and folly and to lay hare the blessings of virtue. 
Herein lay the seeds of “Sufism” because of the esoteric 
element which creeps into his solution of the human 
enigma. 
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The most celebrated piece of AU’s work has still to be 
deciphered. It is called “Jafr wa Jame” and is written 
in characters to which no one as yet has managed to 
find a key, The Shia legends say that the parchment 
is a record of all the big events that are to happen on 
earth from the advent of 1 glam to the end of the world. 
The Shi ’ice Imam, Jafar as-Sadiq, is said to have de¬ 
ciphered parts of it while Mehdi, the twelfth Imam of the 
Shfites is said to have deciphered the whole, but, as he 
disappeared leaving no records, the contents still remain 
a mystery. It is believed that the Imam will rc-appear 
just before the end of the world. 

The brilliance of the remaining sermons and ad¬ 
dresses, which have been preserved in intelligible 
language, provide a thrilling literary experience for all 
who read them. Irrespective of the march of time they 
3till have the power to captivate the heart and elevate 
the spirit. 

Quotations from some of the Sermons and 
Addresses 

When the people of Busra sided with Aycsha and 
fought the battle of Camel against Ali, the latter is said 
to have censured them in a public sermon thus:— 

“O ye people of Busra 1 Your country is near the 
water but far away from the sky. You lack intelligence 
and wisdom. Your wisdom has been replaced by folly. 
That is why you have become the target of every archer, 
a delicious morsel for the hungry and a victim for every 
hunter, ” 

(Sermon No. 18. Najh-tu'l-Bulagha) 

While exhorting his people to remain steadfast and 
loyal to him, Ali addressed them thus:— 


Fidelity 

“Verily fidelity and the observance of one's promises 
are the companions of truth. I know of no shield which 
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protects a man better than the keeping of a promise. 
He who always remembers the Day of Judgmenl can 
never be faithless. Alas! Wc are horn in an age when 
men regard artfulness as wisdom and the ignorant arc 
deputed 10 consider them wise. May God kill those 
cunning and crafty men who practise deception on 
others, Tire person who ran understand the artifire 
of cunning people dearly knows the way by which deceit 
would be practised. At the same time he would realise 
that God disapproves of artifice and he deliberately 
refrains from practising it though he has the power 
to do it. But a person who has the audacity to trans¬ 
gress the laws ofGod considers artfulness as a blessing and 
thereby benefits by ltd" 

(Sermon No. 45) 

Ali is said to have delivered I,he following sermon 
before a gathering in his capital:— 

On God 

“All praise is due to the Creator of (he World Whose 
Wisdom is hidden (from sight). The various objects of 
nature openly confirm His existence. Il is impossible 
for the physical eye to behold His Majesty, Thus one 
who has not seen Him has no right to deny His existence. 
And that heart which has realised His manifestations 
cannot comprehend Him, He surpasses all in height 
and superiority. He is the nearest to us and no one 
can be nearer to us than He. Thus His distant height 
has not segregated Him from His Creation: and His 
nearness has not established His equity with the creation, 
He is that sublime and matchless Being in comprehend¬ 
ing Whom intellect cannot reach the bottom of His 
attributes, yet nothing prevents a person from under* 
standing Him, He is that Being whose'existence even 
an atheist feels in his heart of hearts. Undoubtedly God 
is free and sublime and bears no comparison with any 
one then how r have the people the audacity to deny Him? 

1 (Sermon NG* 
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In another sermon All discussed the evils of the world 
thus:— 


On tike evils of the world 

“Beware! The world stands on the threshold of dec ay 
and destruction* Its mouth sounds the farewell notes 
of annihilation. It is uncanny and uncharitable. With 
great rapidity it turns its back. Alas.,, this world drives 
its inhabitants into pitfalls of destruction. Through the 
L; of death it drags its exasperated neighbours to 
annihilation. Its transparent water becomes bitter and 
its sparkling spring becomes opaque in next world. 
It has nothing to offer except the leavings which stick 
to utensils (after a meal) or the wet piec of stone which 
is kept in the mouth to quench parching thirst. What¬ 
ever is in the world is rudimentaf, mortal and perishable. 

“O followers of God! Then get ready to leave this 
abode whose in-dwellers are destined to taste death. 
Take heed lest the desires and lust should overwhelm 
you and this transitory life (of this world) shoufd appear 
a long one to you and its short sojourn be taken as a long 
one by you. By God! If you grumble and moan like the 
wretched camels of burden, shed bitter tears like a pigeon 
and implore forgiveness of God like those monks who 
have renounced the world and having renounced your 
worldly goods and family, (which you hold so dear) 
you come out to seek nearness to God so that He may 
exalt your lot or forgive some of your sins which the 
angels have recorded in your character-roll; all these 
things will have little value as compared with the reward 
which awaits you if you follow my instructions. 

“By God! If for the love of God you mdt your heart 
away and for the love of His rewards and fear of Hi* 
punishments your eyes shed blood instead of tears and 
you live in tins condition till tins world lasts s ever 
then your indefatigable and untiring efforts can be no 
match for the grand and numerous blessings which God 
has so kindly and bountifully bestowed upon you. You 
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can never return the thanks of the Almighty Lord for the 
guidance He hits so mercifully shown to us.’ 1 

{Sermon No- 56)* 

A Prayer 

"O god ! Pardon my sins which thou k nowest better 
than I, Forgive me even if 1 commit them again- OLord 
Also forgive my promises which I made (to subdue) 
my passions but which you did not see fulfilled, 6 
LordJ forgive me those actions by which I sought your 
nearness through my tongue but niy heart failed to ac¬ 
complish them Q Merciful God! Forgive me the 
commission of iny sins and die unbecoming movements 
of mv eyes, humbug utterances and the weaknesses of the 
longue—all those impure wishes that this heart has en¬ 
tertained/ 1 

All s Dfwin 

AH was aiso a poet of note, He is said to have left 
a “Dewar/V, a collection of over 1500 verties which was 
named 'Anwar Alokeif 1 and which is still In existence 
today. The Sunnis doubt its authorship and maintain 
that it could not be the composition of Ali, who is else¬ 
where reported as having written not more than two or 
three verses in his life. The Sunnis maintain that the| 
socailed verses of Ali must have been composed by one 
of his followers who added to them and edited them 
in All's name. The service rendered by this follower 
has certainly made the Shi’itc cause more effectual, for 
the verses emphasise the disabilities and frustration under 
which the .Shias lived and dwell on the differences bet¬ 
ween the AJid party and its enemies. 

Ali in these verses, is shown as a moralist, freely 
expressing the righteousness of his cause. In them,, 
as in his sermons, he exhorts the pious to he sincere and 
Steadfast, to refrain from wrong-doing and to stick to 
the faith. The poetry is neither romantic nor lyrical 
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but reformative. It contains no sensuous Feelings or 
imagery and has nothing about it of the themes on 
which the old school of Arab poets delighted to dwell. 
There is no praise of woman, wine, music and amuse¬ 
ment, not even of die sword. Ali*s eloquence is reserved 
for the praise of patriotism, humility, modesty, chastity, 
piety, and resignation to God’s will. Some of his verses 
are addressed to his followers and are complaints about 
their infidelity, others extol the virtue of loyalty to the 
community. Indeed he may be said to have laid the 
foundation of a national poetry. 

The style of the verses, which like All’s prose is easy, 
lively and unstilted, makes the ethical truths expounded 
in them much more palatable than they might other- 
lmse have been* The literary form adopted by Ali in 
his verses exerted a great influence on the trend of Arabic 
poetry in general.. These verses still retain an im¬ 
portance second to none in Arabic literature. 



CHAPTER XXTV 


LITERARY ACHIEVEMENT (Contd.) 


All* s Aphorisms and sayings 
Ali the Second Solomon 

Ali,a giant of knowledge and wisdom has been called 
"a Second Solomon”, His witty sayings, which in 
Muslim countries are still on the lips of the people, dwell 
on all conditions of life and cover practically all phases 
of human behaviour. If the wisdom of a nadon can 
rightly be judged by the meaning of its proverbs and 
aphorisms, then that nation to which AJi belonged 
must excel all the nations of the world, Great as are 
the words of Ah, they reveal in even greater degree a 
personality which was ever in communion with the 
divine power. Full of ripe wisdom, concise and to the 
point, they breathe a spirit of selflessness, of devotion to 
God and regulation of life; they also express eloquently 
the most profound experiences of human life. They 
are drawn in general from the precepts of Islam, some 
of them being ecclesiastical—those wise sentences which 
have the same force as proverbs and consequently passed 
into popular usage in a very short time. Some of these, 
the briefer ones, contain more wisdom than some writers 
can put into volumes. 

Adverse Criticism by Europeans 

Some European critics maintain that there is nothing 
new in these sayings, that some of them had been com- 
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posed by the ancient philosophers, mat^y by the Hebrew 
prophets: and that analogous expressions can be found 
in the folk-lore of many nations. Nevertheless nowhere 
else do we find a stronger impression of Ali's origi¬ 
nality than in these sentences. They are strongly stamp¬ 
ed with the impress of his personality and experience. 
He has been considered unique because of his breadth 
and depth of knowledge, prudence, fore-sighted vision 
and his humane and catholic sympathies. It is All’s 
sufferings that were epitomized in most of his 
sayings, together with his personal and universal love 
for humanity, a sympathy which was tu no way superfi¬ 
cial or sentimental but which was an essential charact- 
teristic of his personality, Muhammad (may peace be 
upon him} was the culmination of the Prophetic line: 
AJi is the testator of his will, invested with the authority 
to re-a waken his message and lead it to its fulfilment. 

Some of the Aphorisms 

Several hundred of Ali’s aphorisms have been re* 
corded of wliich the following two liundrcd are a fair 
example, ranging as they do over a variety of subjects. 

1, On God 

3. Fear God and you will have no cause to tear anyone 

eUe. 

2. O God! Show r er your bounties on one whose princi¬ 
pal treasure is hope and whose chief weapons arc 
tears. 

3. O Lord! Forgive me those sins as impede my prayers 

from reaching thee, 

4. O Lord! Forgive me those sins as bring down thy 

wrath, 

5. O Lord! Forgive me those sins as mar my fallibility. 

6. Resignation to God’s will is the cure of the diseases 
of the heart. 

7. Glorify God even for little blessings. 
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B. May fear of God check the sou) from committing 
sins and restrain one from transgression. 

9* Shedding tears for the fear of God enlightens the 
heart and fortifies it against the repetition of si ns, 

10. The word of God is the medicine of the heart. 

11. To repose one’s trust in God is the Believer’s castle. 

12* Resignation to God makes the greatest affliction 

easy. 

13. The most detestable person to God is he whose 
thoughts are fixed upon his belly and his lust. 

14. Pray to God to protect you from the mischievous; 
your wealth and children are trials for you. 

15. IT you are grateful to God for blessings, He will 
increase them but to be ungrateful is to stop His 
gifts. 

16. Do not make provision for tomorrow, for God will 
provide you with subsistence. 

17. O God! Strengthen my limbs for Thy service, and 
harden my wings to reach Thee. 

18* He who fears God is safe, 

19. A believer always remembers God and is full of 
thoughts; he is thankful in prosperity and patient in 
adversity, 

20. Fear of God purifieth the heart. 

2. World and Life 

21. Lead such a life in this world that when you die, 
people may mourn you and while alive they may 
long for vour company. 

22..The days of life pass away like douds s so do good 
deeds during these days which are numbered* 

23. Love oT the world is the source of misery* 

24. The world is the shadow of a cloud and the dream of 
a slumber, 

25. Remember thaL the worldly pleasures shall come to 
an end but sins shall remain (for ever) . 

2b, This world is a bridge which leads to the next, 

27, This world Ls a shop of misery. 
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28, Of all the follies the greatest is to love this world. 

29, The world is bitter with all its sweetness. 

30, Live with your body in this world and with your 
faith and works for the next. 

3L The diligence of the world is idlenessj the honour 
of it vilenesSj the height of it lowness. 

32. The world is worse than the bone of a pig which is 
in the hands of a leper. 

33. Opportunity is swift of flight but slow to return. 

3. Women 

34. Pride, cowardice and miserliness are bad For men 
but good for women. 

35. A woman's Jihad (participation in the war of God) 
consists in pleasing her husband. 

36. Woman is a scorpion whose sting is sweet. 

3/, The most happy is he to whom God had given the 
wherewithal to be content and a good wife, 

4. Self 

38. Remembrance of youth is a sigh. 

39. Happy is he who conquers himself. 

40. He who knows himself, knows his Lord. 

41. It concerns thee more to flee from thyself than, 
from a lion. 

42. Your conscience is precious indeed. Do not sell 
it for anything but Heaven, 

43. The disease of the heart is worse than the disease 
of the body. 

44. What a pity to have a sickly spirit and a handsome 
body, 

43. To light against one’s .own desires is the greatest of 
all fights, 

46. The strongest from amongst you is he who subdues 
self. 

47. The man who entertains a mean Opinion of him¬ 
self demonstrates the gravity of his understanding 
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and the abundance of his excellence. 

5. Contentment and Greed 

48. Wealth and greed arc the roots of all evils mid 
diseases. 

49. As long as we do mol hope we do not fret. 

50. Disappointment goes hand in glove with avarice, 

51. Greed mars justice. 

52. Contentment is an invaluable treasure. 

53. Contentment is a perpetual honour. 

54. The contented alone live In peace. 

55. Avarice diminishes one's dignity without augmmint¬ 
ing one's fortune. 

55. I he golden and glittering ornaments of the world 
spoil understanding, 

57- Money does not benefit its owner except when lie 
parts with it* 

58- Innocence is incompatible with greed. 

59. Riches without (the knowledge of) Cod are lire 
greatest poverty and misery. 

6. Aspirations 

69. A man’s worth depends upon the nobility c>T his 
aspirations. 

61. Love of wealth promotes the growth oi ambition and 
kills virtue. 

62. The highest aspiration of animals is to fill the 
belly. 

63. The higl irst aspiration of wild beasts is to tyrannise 
others. 

64. The highest aspiration of woman is to give charm 

to life in this world and to create mischief in it. 

65. The highest aspiration of an Tmam {leader of men) 

is to guide the world, 

66. Aspire for the next world and reformation will follow 
at your heels. 
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7. Knowledge 

67. The principal aim of knowledge is the inculcation of 
virtue. 

68. Knowledge enlivens the soul, 

69. Knowledge kills ignorance. 

70. Knowledge is health'and life. 

71. The learned lives although he dies* 

72. Who reaches me a letter binds me with a fetter (of 
gratitude). 

73. The sum total of excellence is knowledge. 

74. The learned are the living ones in the dead mass of 
ignorance. 

7i>. To respect the learned is to respect God. 

76. There is no generosity of spirit with bad knowledge. 

77. The pursuit of knowledge is better than the pursuit 
of riches, 

78. Knowledge is the ornament of the rich and the 
riches of the poor, 

79. Knowledge is better than wealthy for you have to 
protect your wealth whereas knowledge protects you. 

80. A learned conversation is the garden of Paradise, 

8 . Charity' and Avarice 

8), None is more solitary than $ miser, 

8Z. Miserliness kills friendship. 

83, Generosity hides shortcomings. 

84. Let a fortification of alms protect your property. 

86, Charity earns applause. 

86, The empty coffers of the generous are preferable 
to the abundant treasures of the miser. 

87. The wealth of a miser is as useless as a pebble. 

88, Heinous sins are atoned for by helping the poor, 
the destitute and the distressed* 

9. Death and Desire 

89. Desire is one's most inveterate enemy. 
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90, Do before you die. 

91* Death mocks ambition. 

92, Frequent, remembrance of death mitigates one's 
base desires. 

93, Those who walk on the surface of the earth shall 
one day be interred in it, 

94, Forgetfulness of death is the rust of the heart. 

95, Death is the segregation of the perishable and the 
mergence into the imperishable. 

9b People are asleep when alive, they are only awaken¬ 
ed when they die, 

97, To loosen the rein of one’s desires is to extend an 
invitation Lo Death- 

98, Every breath of man brings him nearer to death, 

U). Patience 

99, Patience is the fruit of faith, 

100, Patience is courage. 

JOL Patience, belief, justice, and Jihad (holy Warj arc 
the four (great) pillars of faith; desire, fear and 
piety are (he offshoots of patience* 

102, Then: are two kinds or patience: the one by the 
help of which we put up with adversity, which is 
fine and beautiful; but the other kind, by which 
we withstand temptation is, still better. 

103. Impatience b more Irksome than patience. 

J04. Perfection consists in three things, patience in 
affliction; moderation in our pursuits, and the 
offer of assistance to a supplicant. 

11; Virtue 


105. Virtue never dies, 

106. Prosperity consists, not in the multiplication 
wealth and children, but if] the enhancement 
virtue and patience, 

107. A man's glory from his virtue is greater than t 
glory of his pedigree. 
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Kl8. Fall in with virtues and fall out with desires. 

109. To be good to the good is virtue in its highest sense. 

110. It is easier to be virtuous than to be vicious. 

111. No shelter is safer than piety. 

12. Courtesy wad clemency 

112* A man’s behaviour is the index of his mind* 

113. Courtesy costs nothing but buys everything. 

114. Courtesy is the host inheritance. 

115. Nothing is more ornamental than courtesy. 

116. Courtesy creates love. 

117. Clemency is power and is a sure defence against the 
vengeance of God. 

118. Gentle behaviour and courtesy arouse sympathy 

even in one’s enemies, 

119. Clemency graces power. 

13. Laughter 

120. A modest smile is the best laughter. 

121. Excessive laugh te r ru i ns the sobriety" of an in d\vidu al * 

14, Jealousy 

122. Jealousy devours virtue as fire devours fud. 

123. Jealousy robs a man of happiness. 

121 There is no peace where there is jealousy. 

15. Backbiting 

125. He that lends a listening ear to reproach is one of 
those tliat deserves reproach. 

126. He who bears talcs to you certainly bears tales about 
you. 

16. Mercy and Forgiveness 

127. What surpreme excellence ? when mercy is joined 

with power! 
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128. How mean is punishment in spite of apologies. 

129. Forgiveness is the crown of greatness. 

17. Appetites 

130. Control of one’s appetites will procure one riches. 

131. He is wise who governs his anger, appetites and 
fear. 

132. Carnal appetites are nets spread by the devil. 

1&, Prayers 

133. Every arrow does nut hit the murk, nor \n every 
prayer granted. 

134. Qstetitatiousness spoils prayers. 

135* Tiie light of your heart is in prayers offered in the 
stillness of night. 


19. Fear 

136* Fear none but your sins, 

20 * Praise 

137. He who praises you murders you. 

138. A man who praises himself display his deficiency of 
intellect. 


21. Parents 

139, Honour your parents and your son will honour you, 

22. Speech 

140- Indeed he is wise who restrains his tongue from 
de traction* 

141. A man is hid under his tongue- 

142. The tongue of a wise man lies behind his heart. 

143. The heart of a fool lies behind his tongue* 
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144. A deceiver's tongue is sweet and his heart bitter. 

145. A check upon the tongue is better than a cheek 
upon the stomach. 

146. The to jig ue pierces deeper than the spear. 

147. Beware of the tongue lor it is an arrow that often 
goes wrong. 

148. A sweet tongue begets many a friend. 

23. Heresy 

149. Heresy rests on four pillars, (a) concealment of 
truth, (b) waging of war against truth, (c) going 
astray from the path of truth, (d) the adoption 
of an inimical attitude towards truth: the first 
leads to ignorance, the second makes one blind to 
truth, the third leads people to seek pleasure in 
vice, and the fourth leads to'misfortunes. 

150. He who purifies his heart from doubt is a believer. 

24. Counsel 

151. Partnership iu possession leadeth to confusion: while 
partnership in counsel leadeth to the right path. 

152. The opinion of a wise man is an oracle. 

153. To seek counsel is to go to the fountain of 
guidance. 

154. He who points out your mistakes is a right counsel. 

25. Justice and Tyranny 

155. Oppression of people is the worst provision for Lite 
next world. 

156. Association with a fool is tyrannical to the soul. 

157- God hastens the fall of tyrants. 

158. Divine fortifications protect the country of a just 
king. 

159. Tyranny leads to moral cowardice. 

160. Tyranny is the forerunner of ruin. 

161. A tyrant's success is his moral defeat. 
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26 , Begging 


162. It is better to die than to beg. 

163. When a person goes to a rich m^n to beg, he loses 
two thirds of his faith. 

27. Jihad 

1G4. lihad (HoK Wars) are the pillars of religion and lIk 
highways of prosperity; and those who are engaged 
in them secure a sure entry into heaven. 

165, Haj (pilgrimage to the Kab’ah) is the jihad ol every 
believer in faith. 

28, Friend and entmy 

166 Indeed he is your true friend who take care of you 
as himself and prefers you to his riches, children and 

167. A wise enemy is better than a foolish friend. 

168. Your victory over your enemy is your forbearance* 

169. Forgive and forget the treachery of your enemy* 

29* Silence 

170. The you say Lite more you will be certified 

171. A man without speech is but an idol or beast. 

172. Silence is the best reply to a fool. 

173. The best speeoh is one which is short and rcasonab - 

174. Silence is the best reply to many a 9 ^om 

175. Speech is like a medicine, a small dose of which cures, 
but an excess of which kills the patient, 

30, Miscellaneous 

i 76, 1 here is no generosity in a liar* 

177. He that has no courage has no religion * 

178. His grief is long whose hope is *hort. . 

I 79. The right freedom of a man consist W spcakinglm 
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180. Repentance purifieth the heart and washes away 
sms. 

181. Abstinence from evil is better than the performance 
of good deeds. 

182. Adversity mates little impression upon a brave soul. 

183. Folly is an incurable disease. 

184. That man travds the longest journey who under¬ 
takes to search for a sincere friend, 

185 + Anger is a fire kindled: he that restrains it succeeds 
in putting it out, but the one who lets it loose, is the 
first to be consumed by it, 

186, To assist the wrong is to oppress the right. 

187, One who^gives before he is asked is really generous. 

188, Sinning is a disease, repentance its medicine* and 
abstinence from it a sure cure, 

189 It is better to sleep with a strong faith in God than 
to offer prayer in scepticism. 

190. Pride impedes progress and mars greatness, 

191. The best investment is one with which duties are 
discharged. 

192. Sorrow makes a man old before his dme. 

193. To forgive is the crown of greatness. 

194. That day is really a gala day when a man does not 
commit any sin. 

195. He who understands humanity seeks solitude. 

196. He who utters the words of the wise imbibes dicir 
essence in his person. 

197. Misrepresentation spoils narration. 

198. Right is die best argument. 

199. Enmity is the occupation of fools. 

200. As a man’s wisdom increases so his desire to speak 
decreases. 


CHAPTER XXV 


LITERARY ACHIEVEMENT (Contd.) 


Letters and Orders 
The Style of All's writing 

Most of the letters written by Mi to his comempora- 
ney and the written orders which he issued tu his sub¬ 
ordinates, display a masterly epistolary style; as does 
the bulk of his official correspondence with the con¬ 
temporary riders of his lime. AlPs light, flexible and 
easy style, together with his preference for the vernacular 
rather than the ornate classical idiom, was particularly 
suited to be the art of letter-writing. Arab scholars 
bold that Arabic prose began with Ah’s writings and 
thar Arabic literal lif- has subsequently failed to produce 
anything equal to All's simple arid natural prose. The 
forceful language of his letters, the beauty of the thoughts 
expressed therein, his wit and sense of humour, his 
masterly discussions of the reality of things unseen, his 
abhorrence of die ugliness of worldly things, his pics.urc- 
secpie descriptions of his visions of beauty in the life Lo 
come, show how versatile his genius was. In these 
letter^ the reader finds almost every conceivable topic 
discussed, from the most thorny problems of politics 
to the most ordinary, every-day subjects such as family 
life. On weighty and powerful themes his writings, 
lihe those of the Christian preacher, St. Paul, reflect 
his strong personal emotions; indeed Ali has breathed a 
spiral of mysticism into them. It is (he depth of these 
i hough ls which have led the Shi as to revere Ali ns a 
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superman unique in spirituality, from whose electing 
writings it is possible Lo draw inferences -that give a 
message of hope to all humanity. Perhaps this is why 
All’s writings have been translated into all the civilised 
languages of the world and have stood the test of time 
so well, while Arab writers hold (hut even ll Ali had not 
been the greatest of Arabic writers, he surely would 
have been the greatest of men that ever wrote in Arabic. 

The vivid pungency of his style unfortunately loses 
a great deal In translation. 

Ali’s Instructions to Subordinates 

Ali issued a great many instructions to his provincial 
governors and to district and other subordinate officials, 
exhorting them to lead a simple life, free of all frivolous 
gaiety and pomp. They were to refrain from the 
accumulation of riches, acquisition of land and houses 
and were debarred from keeping slaves and servants in 
their homes. Under pain of dismissal, they were en¬ 
joined not to accept any presenq or gifts of any kind 
from any one. 

A typical story concerns the Chief justice of K.ufa, 
Qadi Shurieh bin Harith, during All’s reign, was rash 
enough to buy a house for eighty golden dinars. When 
Ali heard about it he summoned the Qadi and asked 
him, “Is what I hear correct, that you have purchased a 
house for eighty golden coins?"“Yes Your Worship, it is 
true” replied the Qadi meekly. At this the Caliph 
cast an angry glance at the Qa di’s (ace and said, O 
Shurieh! Very soon that will approach you (death) 
which will neither look at the document of the saie-deed 
of the house nor question those signatories who have 
witnessed the document. Surely that which lies in 
wait will drive you from the house straightway and 
bring you to the grave, O Qadi! It is high time dial 
you considered whether you have bought the house 
with the money of others, and whether you have paid its 
price with lawful earnings. If the source of income is 
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from illegal gratifications > then you have lost the house 
of this world and that of the other world to come. Had 
you come to me before transacting its purchase * 1 would 
have dictated such a document that would have made 
you to refuse to buy it even for a single silver coin. That 
document would run like this: 

" This is (the site) that a poor slave hits bought from 
another passing- by traveller. The boundary of the 
house is situated as under: 

The first boundary wall ends with afflictions, the 
second stands on a foundation of miseries and calami¬ 
ties s the third rests on those catastrophic desires which 
will bring about its fall, and the fourth joins the evil- 
persuading Satan (into w r hose compound) the door of 
the house opens* 

The ensnared man in the net of wishes and desires 
has entered into a transaction with that of a vendor 
(of the house) who is being pursued by death. Its sale 
price has been fixed by surrendering the honour of con¬ 
tentment, desire of renunciation, and by the acceptance 
of (he degradation of avarice. IT this sale-deed affects 
the rights of the purchaser adversely in any way, then 
he should refer the matter to Him, Who brings about the 
fall of emperors, takes away the life of tyrants, annihi¬ 
lates the proud ChosrocSj the Caesars, and the stiff¬ 
necked Pharoahs and the rulers of Yemen, and He will 
judge the account of good and evil of (he purchaser 
arid the vendor. His is the court where the trans¬ 
gressor wiH suffer loss. Intellect is a witness to their 
Sale-Deed when it is free from the desire of captivity 
and dutches of the world. 

Tyoical of AiTs many letters is the following one, 
written to MVawiya, challenging him to single combal 
—a challenge which Mu’awiya refused> 

“Think what will you do when the gaudy dress ol 
this world, which you have put on, will be taken off from 
you. The world, having displayed her attractions and 
by spreading her net of temptation has beguiled you and 
in response to her voice you have run after her. The 
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world invited you and you followed her. She ordered 
you and you obeyed her summons, You have for¬ 
gotten that very soon. He who can raise you will mate 
you stand at a place where no weapon can defend or 
hide you. It will be better if you give up your opposi¬ 
tion. Prepare yourself for rendering an account and 
spare yourself from that calamity which is lo beset you. 
Do not lend ears to bad counsel. Should you persist in 
your wickedness J will have to set you right. What 
are you ? Verily that debauch, who in the iron dutches 
of the devil fulfills those of his desires which lie (Satan) 
dictates and the devil has become your bed -cover and the 
mattress of bedding, J 

O Mu’awiya! Tell me from whence have you become 
the leader of men and a ruler of the Believers in Faith. 
Neither did you show any sterling quality of leadership 
in the “Days of Ignorance” nor at the time of the in¬ 
ception of Islam. I crave God J s pardon for the gloom 
of misfortune, Beware! It is my duty to bring home 
to you that you are going ahead in the pursuit of vile 
and evil wishes and your inner self is not in conformity 
with your outer self. 

You have invited me to war. Leave the people 
alone and come out to fight with me. Lei our armies 
enjoy rest from the participation of battle and let a 
single duel (between you and me) decide the issue and 
show whose heart is blighted and who has become blind. 

Have you forgotten that I am the same man who, 
in the Battle of Badr, killed your maternal grandfather, 
your maternal uncle, and your brother. Surely even 
today I possess the same sword and the saime blood. T 
have neither introduced any innovations in the religion 
nor deviated (from the path of) the Holy Prophet, I am 
standing on that very straight path which you deliberate¬ 
ly left when you fell out with me. 

You have laid claims that you have come out to fight 
(against) me as the avenger of Uthman’s blood. But 
you are fully aware where lies the blood of Uthman. 
If you really want to avenge Uthman’s murder, then go 
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and wreak vour vengeance there where hi a murderers 
are. But I see quite different things. I set that when 
the war will sirike you with its drawn teeth, you will 
begin to cry like an overburdened camel. I think that* 
at "a time when your men, by the carnage of our arms* 
will lie dead in pile after pile* it is then that overawed 
and bewildered you will look to the Book of Allah; 
although you have set at naught all its commandment? 
and broken your oath of allegiance/* 

Ali*s Letter t* his brother Aqil 


"I sent a large army against the enemy. It was on 
its arrival that the enemy lied, but our soldiers gave 
pursuit and overtook them on the way- It was the time 
of sunset and in a single encounter the enemy was de~ 
feated and routed. 

Let the tribe of the Quraish, in sheer ignorance* 
retain its enmity towards us and try to develop discord 
(between us). Do not take any notice ul (heir arrog¬ 
ance and false pride. They, (the Quraish) with one 
accord, have resolved to oppose roe in the same way as 
thev previously unanimously resisted the Holy Prophet. 
God will wreak vengeance on the Quraish. I hey have 
tried to cut my' relationship anti have usurped the 
kingdom of the son of my mother. 

You have asked my opinion about the war. 1 have 
come to the conclusion that we should fight against the 
ignorant until 1 give up my ghost to God. I am neuter 
encouraged by the numerical strength ol the people that 
surround me (mv followers) nor do l feel dejected n they 
desert me. Beware 1 Should all the people of the world 
abandon me, vou would not find your brother a coward. 
Under all circumstances you will never find him one 
who is preturbed by fear or one who will debase mmsey 


j r Mi's HMiihtr. Fatima As'd had bmughi up the Hr.Jy P^‘M- 
VLtilivnimad, after O.e death wl'liis own mulhcr anti the Prophet Vncti t, y 
1 Afier mv real mother 1 * death 1 F *NBii AS 

muihrrly ftHectkih on me. when 1 became an orphan* Hence Ah look™ U P™ 
Muhammad a.’ the son of hi* mother. 
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by accepting a position of dependence, He will never 
give the reins (of government) into another’s hands 
but he is one about whom a poet of the tribe of Banu 
Salim has said: 

O thou Beloved11 You ask me; 

How do I fare? 

Then listen. Well do I resist; 

The afflictions with might and dare* 

I dare not show; 

My wrinkled and worried face; 

To sadden my friends; 

And cheer the foe in waste.” 

Ali 5 s Letter to Malik Aahtar 

Ali, in liis written “Firman'* gave the following 
instructions 10 his general, Malik Ashtar, when he 
appointed him the governor of Egypt: 

u O Malik”. Let it be known to you that you have 
been appointed to the governorship of Egypt. All of 
your actions will be open to criticism by the people. 
You should do good deeds. Keep your passions under 
control. Your dealing with your subjects should be just 
and fair. Treat them affectionately and love them. 
There are two kinds of subjects (that you have to govern). 
1. They are either your brethren in Islam. 2. Or those 
(Non-Muslims) who are human beings like you. Inten¬ 
tion ally, or unintentionally, they will commit mistakes. 
It will behove you to excuse them as you expect that 
God will forgive your sins, because you are their chief. 

Never be ashamed if you pardon them. Never feel 
pleasure in punishing them. Do not be short-tem¬ 
pered. Never say that you are governor over them, 
for it breeds a feeling of inferiority in them. Should 
you ever take pride in your exalted position, then tliink 
of the power and grandeur of God, for it is the only 
means to check your arrogance. Remember that 
God hates the cruel and the arrogant. 
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Re fair and just far, if you fail in it, yon are a tyrant 
and a tyrant is an enemy of God, God heartens to the 
weak and afflicted. Follow the path of' moderation in 
your dealings and try to please your subjects. 

It is the common masses that are a great power in 
the hands of the enemies of Islam, Freely mix with the 
masses and refrain from the company of backbiters and 
the wicked* Be broad-minded, overlook the faults 
of others and forgive them Do not bear malice against 
any one and do not do anything which is beneath your 
dignity* The wicked and tire backbiters are very 
cunning; never lend an ear to what they say. Do not 
seek the advice of a coward who will make you faint¬ 
hearted- Do not lake the greedy as your advisers, For 
they will make you cruel. Above all, bear in mind that 
miserliness, cowardice and greed ruin a person. 

In the selection of ministers see that you appoint 
those who speak the truth, however unpalatable it may 
be. Do not seek the advice of those who may Hatter 
you to your face, for flattery breeds arrogance. Do 
not give an equal status to a bad and a good person. 
Treat a good person kindly and a bad person curtly. 
Remember that it is better to rule over the people by 
love than by fetfr. Always try to satisfy and please 
your subjects, 

Try to maintain the traditions of those earlier Mus¬ 
lims who brought amity and Jove amongst the Believers 
in Faith and tried to reform. In no way should you 
depart from these traditions, Should you try to in¬ 
troduce innovations you will come to grief Always 
seek advice from the learned and wise concerning the 
reformation of the people. Your subjects are divided 
into different classes; some or them are soldiers, who 
fight for God; some are writers ; some are Qadis ( Judges); 
some are non-Muslims who pay “Jizya’* (poll tax); 
some of' them are business-men, some arc craftsmen and 
artisans* while a Tow arc beggars. Remember that 
God has fixed a share for each of them. 

The soldiers serve as a lort for the subjects They 
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arc the ornament of the rulers, protecting; religion and 
maintaining peace and order. Take good care of them 

as you take care of your children. Love them and treat 
them kindly. 

When appointing Qadis, select holy and pious per* 
SOn f ' or post. They should neither be greedy iior 
make errors in their judgments. In no way should they 
deviate from truth deliberately. They should not 
become arrogant when flattered. But, alas, such per¬ 
sons are cw. Supervise vour officials, who should be 

on I " eril a "d merit alone. Appoint these 
officials horn those iamilies who accepted Islam the 
earliest for those are the people who attach more irn- 
jjortance to the nest world than to tills. Give them 
nindsome pay so that they may not be beguiled into 
monetary temptations. Have a good system of spies 
to observe their activities. And should any of these 
officials be found guilty of bribery, misappropriation of 
government funds or any similar offence, punish Id in 

aucl 0 dismissed * hould be Sus P en ded, disgraced 


lo the imposition of taxes you should see that the 
people are taxed according to their capacity. Try to 
populate those towns and places which are thinly 
populated. In case of famine, failure of crops or the 
incidence of any oilier such calamity to the people, you 
shou 1 d remi r. taxes, Remissioij of iaxes at such j unetures 
mitigates the sufferings of the people and beitcns their 
^uch philanthropic measures will endear you 
to the people, who will stand by you through thick and 
thin. Should the condition of farmers he poor, the 
cultivation of the land is bound to deteriorate. Should 
the ruler be gTeedy, the farmers are bound to be reduced 
to poverty, 

strictly supervise the work of your record-keepers 
^viio should be appointed from amongst those who are 
scrupulously honest and are humble. In no case 
should they be negligent in the discharge of their duty 
and they must carry out your orders implicitly 
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Enjoin the business-men and the industrialists to be 
honest and kind. They arc the men who increase the 
wealth of a nation. Of a peaceful nature, they are 
great benefactors of man. Extend your protection to 
them and encourage them to develop trade and com¬ 
merce. The prices must be reasonable and they must 
not be allowed to make exorbitant profits. Their 
weight must be correct and the balance (in their ledgers) 
must not be false. Defaulters who set these orders at 

naught should be punished. 

Be kind towards the poor and the destitute. Fear 
God and help them. They need your attention and 
you should not neglect them because of your other 
official duties and activities. Show mercy to the aged 
and the orphans, who have no means of subsistence. 
Show them your generosity, Above all be humble and 
benevolent, When you give anything to them, give it 
cheerfully with a smiling face. Address them kindly 
and do not put off till tomorrow what you can do today. 
Fear God and observe prayers which should be perfect 

and not defective in any way. 

Do not be isolated from your subjects and do nut 
stay away from them for a long time, for if you do so, 
your officials will oppress the subjects* 

Sometimes an officer may adopt unscrupulous and 
crooked means (for self-aggrandisemr-nr; Avoid such 
men and do not show any favours 10 them. l)o not 
show any nepotism to your relatives, and do not bestow 
any land on them. 

Be just in your dealings with everyone If anv 
relation of vours commits any offence, you should punish 
him according to the laws of God. Under no cir- 
cumstances should you spare him and show him any 

mercy. , , ,■ 

Should your subjects rebel against you because ot 
your strict disciplinary measures, you should explain 
to them fully the critical situation which has tiecessiiatcc 
your adopting such measures and try to win them over, 
You should always try to make peace with your enemies, 
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Tor peace brings happiness and prosperity. Even after 
the conclusion of peace, be watchful of your encmie 
for they sometimes try to deceive you. You must kee^ 
your promise to your enemy at any cost. Never violatf 
the terms of a treaty. 

Neither break your promise with your enemy no 
try to deceive him. Avoid bloodshed. Never kil 
any one without sufficient cause. Verily God wil 
punish, on the Day of Judgment, those w r ho have she* 
the blood of others unnecessarily. Never consolidate 
your position by putting men to the sword unnecessarily 
and unlawfully, for it is bound to weaken the kingdom 
Never take pride in your lugh rank. Treat the subjects 
kindly and you must act according to whatever pro¬ 
mises you have made. Do the right thing at the right 
time in the right way. Should the people be unanimous 
about a particular course of action, never thrust your 
opinion on them. 

Never lose your temper and try to keep your passions 
under control. Always remember God and try to follow 
in the footsteps of the Holy Prophet Muhammad (may 
peace be upon him). Follow these instructions faith¬ 
fully and sincerely.” 

Letter to Abu Musa 

All, after the battle of Siffin, was forced to appoint 
Abu Musa Ash’ari as arbitrator, Abu Musa was duped 
by Miriawiya's arbitrator, Amr bin As, and after the 
Fatal pronouncement of the Arbitration he wrote a letter 
to Ali to which the latter replied as under: 

"Verily many persons will be deprived of their re¬ 
wards in the next world. They fall an easy prey to the 
temptations of this w T orld, I am in a q ueer fix as regards 
the problem of the Caliphate. A 'man, stiff-necked in 
his conceit* is at logger-heads with me. Surety, there 
is no one more anxious than myself to keep the solidarity 
of Muslims, because I strongly hope that God will re¬ 
ward me for these selfless services of mine in the cause 
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of the unification of the Muslims. 

Soon I will fulfil my promise. You turned against 
the side of the Right and deserted me. Surely there is 
none more unibrLunate than you, because you were 
deprived of your wisdom and experience. J hate those 
who tell lies. Now I advise you to renounce and de¬ 
nounce all those orders for wicked and vicious people 
will attribute them to you/' 

Letter to Sskal bin Hatiif Ansari 

All wrote ihc Following letter to Sahal bin Hanif 
Ansari, the governor of Medina, regarding some of the 
MedinUcs who had deserted Lo Mu'awiya and joined 
his army. 

“After the praise of God and prayer lor the Holy 
Prophet, let it be. known to you that I am informed 
that some Medmites have joined the army of Mu'awiya. 
Do not feel sorry for their desertion. It is good that 
they have gone, for you are quite free from their mis¬ 
chief. They are worldly people and therefore they 
have gone after that which they liked much, although 
they had found the truth. They have been attracted by 
Lhe temptations of this world and are driven towards 
punishment. By God! they have changed aides as a 
measure of expediency for worldly gain. We pray lo 
God to remove our difficulties and make them ea^y for 
us/ 1 

The combination of dignity, lbrccfnlness, regret 
and vigour exhibited in the letter quoted above gives 
the reader considerable insight into the qualities of Ali’s 
mind and heart which led to his being considered far 
above other men in virtue, insight and understanding. 
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AH, the Wall Allah 

All is, unanimously acclaimed by the Sufis as the 
Founder of their seel because he combined mystical in¬ 
tuition with the firmest grasp of Islamic theology. 
The traditions of the Sufis depict him as 14 Wall 
Allah** (friend of God) and ascribe to him esoteric 
spiritual powers. They maintain that the highest aim 
of knowledge, as preached by AJi, is the awakening of 
latent spiritual faculties. They hold that if a person 
follows certain "Tariaqas”, or “Paths", as laid down by 
their Saint of Saints, he will be enabled to discover his 
true and inner self. To this inner self, God will reveal 
Himself, while the self will disappear in the vision of 
the All-Absorbing Reality. They quote the personal 
example of Ali who, amid the multifarious duties of 
kingship spent wakeful nights in prayer and meditation 
and thus found peace in the ecstasies of mystic 
experience. A keen sense of responsibility weighed on 
Alfs mind and a sudden recollection of a duty un¬ 
fulfilled would draw a torrent of tears from his eyes, 
driving lum into a fit of melancholy. Often he would 
sob the whole night through and mortify himself to 
subdue the temptations of the flesh, then God Would 
reward him with a glimpse of that Inner Vision 
Through austerity and prayer, duties which AJi always 
enjoined on others, Ali was able better to contemplate 
the Almighty, and through the “Dhikr" or religious 
exercises that he practised, the Shias believe that oiher 
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men can also attain nearness to God. 

AlPs Mysticism a Practical One 

Mysticism may be a phase of thought or it may be a 
phase of feeling. Ali did not enter into the philosophi* 
cal or speculative aspects of mysticism, confining him¬ 
self to the more practical aspects, based on his own 
experience and observation. The experience itself 
brought him face to face with that supreme, all-perva¬ 
ding, in-dwelling power; in whom ah things are merged 
to become one. Such qur'anic verses as "I (God) 
want to create my viceroy on earth*' (2:29). Again 
"Whatever is in the earth or in the Heavens has been 
made subject to man" (13:45); <f Wc are nearer to man 
than the vein of his neck 3 *, and "Wherever you turn, 
there is the face of God, 71 "A people whom He loveth and 
who Love him 71 , led Ali to lose himself through con¬ 
templation, in divine love. Because this direct inter¬ 
course with the Being of Beings had made him a partaker 
of divine revelations, Ali wanted to show other men 
how they, too, might know the joy and wonder of 
communion with Almighty God. The practical side 
of his mysticism was, therefore, the way in which he 
urged his feilow-Believers to abandon their selfish pride, 
to discipline the flesh, to submit to the will of Almighty 
God. Again and again, he exhorted them not to indulge 
in the gross licentiousness which had characterised Arab 
society m the "Days of ignoranceenjoining them to 
live, instead, in simplicity and piety. Even on the 
battlefield Ah stressed the need to avoid the temptation 
of the flesh. With death so near them, he urged his 
soldiers to bear the fatigue of long marches, and the 
terrible thirsts and hungers as a means of selfmortifica¬ 
tion, the better to behold their God. Setting a personal 
example lie urged upon them acts of renunciation and 
saw to it that they were humane to the aged, the weak 
and the sick. All this Alt saw as a preparation for the 
life everlasting. 


Ali, ike Founder of Sufism 
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“Man” satd Ali, ‘"is a wave in the boundless Sea of 
God.” As long as man's vision is clouded by ignorance 
and sensuality, man, Afi maintained, will consider 
himself a separate entity, different from God. But once 
let that veil between him and God be removed and he 
will then know himself for what he really is. The "wave 1 
will merge with the ocean. The enlightenment is 
needed so that one can first get to know r oneself; only 
then can one get to know God. To this end religious 
exercises must be practised. 

All, the Prince of Saints 

The Sufis look upon Alj as the founder of that know ¬ 
ledge of “Tasuwuf” which harmonises the mystical, 
moral and intellectual approaches to Reality, They 
call the period when he was Caliph, “The SuHstic epoch” 
and speak with intense pride of the way in which his 
spiritual intuitions re-in forced the doctrine of“Tauheed” 
(monotheism); and of how, by his personal example, 
Ali illumined the way in which the struggles of a man in 
this world can fulfil the covenant between the created 
and the Creator. 

Ali preached that any form of knowledge which 
failed to show the Infinite Reality to man was useless, 
because it could not ill in that vacuum of which the 
aching soul of every individual was so pathetically 
conscious. Since virtue purified the soul, its incorpora¬ 
tion in one’s life paved the way for the spiritual enhance¬ 
ment which the soul craved for. Hence All’s mysticism, 
stressing as it did the co-ordination of t lie mental faculties 
through the observance of the Shan'a or Laws of Islam, 
has made a definite lodgement in Islamic thought. 
The various sects of Islam unanimously look upon Ali 
as a saint, second to none in the history of mankind for 
the austerity of his mortification and the rapture of the 
divine vision to which he was admitted. They recognise 
Ali as the king of “Auwliyas” who wore the signet ring 
of saints hip, and it is by his intercession alone that the 
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seeker after God can attain to the degree of "WaliyaL 1 ' 
(friendship with God). Hence (.he doctrine of "Inner 
Light’ 1 can only come by the intercession and affinity 
with Alt—the only person in authority who can give 
supernatural guidance. 

The Importance of the Shari a ’ 

In the early days of Islam the need to regulate one 
by the £ Shari 1 a 1 ( oL Laws of Islam, was taken for granted. 
Ali revived that necessity and constantly ernpliasiscd 
how essential it was to observe the Sharfa if one hoped 
to ^ee God 1 . Nowadays* Sufism has rather diJFerrrii 
characteristics and, with its clear-cut dogmas and 
commentaries, appears as a distinct, almost separate, 
system. At some Lime during the development ol 
the system, adherence Lo the laws ni the Shan’a ceased 
to be incumbent upon those "Ahl-i-TasuwuF' who had 
attained (.he goal of the 5ufistic path. 

Later Sufis made a clear departure from the practices 
of Shari’a. For Instance, in the 12th Century A.D. 
we come across the great Sufi, lbn Arfrbi (1 J 65-1240 
A.D.) who describes ids heart as a temple for idols, 
a Kab’ah for pilgrims, the tablet of the pentateuch 
and the Qm^an, for him religion was Love and Love 
alone. 

Ali J s Sufism was of a different cast. Again and 
again he exclaimed with vehemence how necessary 
it was i.o follow ihe injunctions of the Shari'a, main¬ 
taining that that was the only way in which the Indi¬ 
vidual could attain Absolute Truth. A[ |J s Sufism was in 
every way true in spirit to the orthodox Islamic faith 
and its practices. 

In Jus sermons, as collected in the "N&jh-tu*l- 
BuJagha” Ali frequently makes the point that the 
teachings of mysticism are identical with the contents of 
revelation and that an equation of both shows the 
Believer in Faith the true path to God. 

For the* uninitiated today, it is difficult to assess the 
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role of the Sharif, for the Sufis keep their mysteries 
secret and do not practice them publicly. When they 
do express themselves it is in language which is 
veiled, allusive and metaphorical. 

Subjugation of the Emotions 

To All, Sufism was meant only lo awaken piety in 
an individual—an intuitive experience of the yearnings 
of an aching soul which seeks repose and bliss. Nowhere 
did All preach total renunciation of the world 
or urge upon others a completely ascetic life, His 
Sufism taught liim that men were in the world and 
of the world and that they should not give it up. 
Nevertheless, in this secular life it behoved the indivi¬ 
dual to discipline his emotions, to devote his spare hours 
to meditations, to inflicat on himself sell-mortification, 
and to denounce the temptations of the world while 
still living in it. In its essence, Ali's Sufism was the 
exposition of a “Theology of the Emotions 5 '; meditation 
and prayer possessing the power to bring about a change 
of emphasis from worldliness to unworldliness. The 
process of subjugating the emotions involved abandoning 
the pleasures of the flesh and getting rid of evil thoughts 
and base del res so as Lo purify the mind ol everything 
save God. 

The newly-sprung colonies of Busra, and Kufa 
in Iraq, diversely populated from all kinds of races, 
proved fertile soil lbr the seeds which Ali was to sow. 
The combined mysticism and asceticism of the 
clerico- political addresses which Ah delivered to his 
followers at Kufa, the newly made capital of the Cali¬ 
phate, show that many of Ins audience were already 
accustomed to disciplining their emotions in contem¬ 
plation. This mysticism, which was both practical 
and psychological in character readily lent itself to die 
devotional exercises enjoined by Ali and men thronged 
from far and wide to hear his sermons. 
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Ali ! s Mysticism, a St«u*k Necessity 

All's war with Muawiya had brought untold 
misery upon the people; men*s minds had been dis¬ 
quieted by the conflict which had never resulted in a 
really decisive victory for cither side, and by the lack 
of spiritual consolation which they felt defeat had 
brought in its train. It was against this unhappy 
background that Ali promulgated and expounded 
the doctrines of “TasuwuP*. In those days the Sufis 
were not a separate sect; indeed men who had taken 
opposite sides in politics and fought against each other 
were equally drawn towards Ali to listen, side by side, 
to his stirring addresses as how to strengthen their 
intercourse with God. In such circumstances il was 
only natural that the exposition of "Taauwuf” should 
appeal to men's heart and captivate them. 

It was All’s mysticism alone which saved his Muslim 
subjects from the scepticism into which they had fallen* 
His addresses were a fountain of spiritual consolation 
to a parched congregation- His exhortations showed 
the way to the Believers in Faith, drawing them closer 
together in bonds of union and love for one another* 

The Need for Spiritual Director 

The Sufis from time ini memorial have recognised 
the necessity of a “Sheikh” or “Fir or Spiritual 
Director* 1 to whom humanly may be entrusted for guid¬ 
ance and instruction- Blind obedience was to be offered 
to this director, who was supposed to possess hypnotic 
spiritual powers and to be well acquainted with, 
all the paths of “'Taiequit". The disciple was required 
to remain with him for a number oi years until he ha 
familiarised himself with ( mystic* experiences and could 
himself graduate as a leader. _ „ 

Since Ali possessed a noblcj religious and philan¬ 
thropic spirit to the highest degree, the Suit re^gmse 
in him their first spiritual Director; he it was who showed. 
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the way to eternal bliss. They hold that if Muhammad 
(may peace he upon him) was the seal of Prophets, 
Ah tltcir first leader was, undoubtedly, the seal of saints. 
Since Ali no one who attains the degree of ‘saiintship* 
can have done so without the intercession of Ali. 


CHAPTER XXVIL 


SHIAISM 


The << SlLU 5 a4a-^-Ali 5, or the followers of Ala 

No book dealing with Ali would be complete with¬ 
out discussing Shiaism, the cult of lug followers. We 
have seen lhai the assassination of Caliph Uthman led 
to schism in Islam on political and dynastic grounds. 

In the period of anarchy which followed, the Muslims 
were divided into lour major political parlies, (a) “The 
Traditionalists’ 1 , or those pious Muslims who regarded 
the profane secular life of then rulers with disdain, a 
party which included the £ Ashab 3 (companions) and the 
'Ansars’ (Helpers of the Holy Prophet); (b) “The 
Kharajites”^ the Puritan Theocr&ift of Islam, who 
consisted of large numbers of dissatisfied rebels who had 
vowed, not necessarily for religious reasons, lo wage war 
against the undesirable Caliphs; (c) “The IVfawalis 3 ' 

(clients) an oppressed races which had accepted Islam 
and which demanded equality of treatment from iheir 
Arab masters; and (d) “The Shiites” or the followers 
of Ali, w ho, having suffered irrepairablc wrong at the 
hands of the ungodly U mm ay y ads favoured the succes¬ 
sion of Aids dependents to the Caliphate. 

Shiaism a Spontaneous Growth 11 

It is a popular fallacy lo think of Shiaism as of 
Persian or Arabian origin. Some scholars maintain 
that an obscure Arabian sect called Sabaitics was the 
precursor of the Shiites, but a closer scrutiny shows 
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that Shiaism was a spontaneous growth taking place 
m many lands simultaneously. With the spread of 
Islam to Persia, India, China, Africa, the Middle East 
and the Mediterranean countries, it was inevitable 
that the primitive religion, as preached by Muhammad 
(may peace be upon him) should be influenced by its 
contact with Zoroastrianism, Hinduism, Buddhism and 
Christianity, all of these religions containing strong 
elements of mysticism. Vodantic philosophy of the 
Hindus with its emphasis on the transmigration of the 
soidj the stress laid by Zoroaster ori the iheory of the 
divine nghts ol Kings, the vigorous penance and exercise 
1 n seJ I-ahni hi Iation as expounded by Bud ha and the, 
pantheistic monasdeism of Christianity, were bound 
lo have an effect on Islam, particularly as new converts 
to Islam from these religions retained most of their old 
social and religious customs. Silently and almost 
imperceptibly a general fusion of doctrines and dogmas 
took place, a blending which led lo the development of 
Islamic mysticism. Thus it would be incorrect to 
assume, as so many people do, that Shiaism was born 
either on the 1 7th Ramdan 40 ATI. (January 24,661 

■ ')» date oi the assassination of Ali, or on the 
10th MuharrafTi 61 A.H. (10th October 6fiQ A.D.) 
the date of the martyrdom of All's younger son Hussain 

a u * r t- The dlflbrence ^ between the Shi’ites and 
other Muslims simply became more pronounced as a 
result of these murders. 

The Saba’ites 

The earliest exponent of the Shi’itc doctrines was a 
Jewish convert to Islam called Abdullah ihn Saba a 
native ol San'a near Yemen. Ibn Saha incorporated 
many Jewish doctrines into Islam, in vine to his onlr 
die name of Shiaism. Ibn Saba.’rvho had accepted 
Islam m the reign of Uthman voluntarily took U p the 
role of a travelling missionary, louring from place to 
place and propagating his doctrines wherever he went 
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In the words of Tabari, “Wherever he went, he led the 
people astray. 11 We read that he visited Hijas, Basra* 
Kufci, Sy ria and finally settled in Egypt. He emphasised 
the doctrine of “Raj’s” or 'Palingenesis 1 , “Verily it 
would be a blasphemy” urged he, “to believe in the 
return of Jesus Christ as the promised Messiah and to 
repudiate the return of Muhammad which God htia 
announced”, In support of his argument, Ibn Saba 
would quote the Quranic verse, (l He who has ordained 
the Qur'an for thee (Muhammad) will bring thee back 
to a place of return” (i.e* to Mecca) , 

I bn Saba, playing on the ambiguity of the word 
Mu'ad (which literary means a place of return), be¬ 
lieved chat it alluded to the return of Muhammad at 
the end of this world. According to the Sunni writers, 
his misconstruing the meaning of this and other verses, 
resulted in the introduction of innovations which 
brought about many doctrinal changes in Islam. 

The Doctrines of the Saba’ites 

One of the many doctrines preached by I bn Saba* 
was that everyone of the thousands of Prophets that 
have come into the world, has always had a waii or 
“executor”; the executor of Muhammad was Ah* 
Stretching this point further, he maintained that, as 
Muhammad was the last of the Prophets, so All must 
be the last of the “executors”. As a corollary to tins 
proposition, Abu Bakr, Umar and Ulhman were usur¬ 
pers. In the reign of Uthman, Ibn Saba is said to have 
instigated the malcontents to rebel in Ali 1 3 favour, and 
his doctrines received further impetus when All s 
younger sou, Hussain, was murdered at Kerbala* 

Professor Nicholson 1 speaking of the doctrines Oi 
the Sabahtes observes; 

“According to Shabrastani, he (Ibn Saba) was 
banished by Ali for saying (“Anta Anta”) “Thou are 
thou" he, "thou art God”. Tins refers to the doctrine 
1 + It. A- NicrolKO—A Ulcwy hiittwy the Ant*. P*i« 
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taught by Ihn Saba and the extreme Shi’ites (Ghulat) 
who derive from him, that the Divine Spirit which 
dwells in every prophet and passes successively from one 
to _ another was transfused at Muhammad 1 * death into 
Alij and from AH into his dependents who succeeded 
him in the Imamatc. The Saba’ites also held that the 
Imam might suffer a temporary occultation (ghayba) s 
but that one day he would return and fill the earth 
vvifh justice. They believe the millennium to be near 
at hand, so that the number of Imams was at first limited 
to Four. Thus the poet Kuthayyir {723 A.D.) says: 


“Four complete are the Imams of Quraysh, the 

Lords of right 

A!i arid his three good sons, each of them a shining 

. light 

Otic was faithful and devout; Karbala hid one from 

r\ .. . sight; 

One, until with waving flags his hoi semen he shall 


lead to fight; 

Dwell on Mount Redwa concealed, honey he drinks 

and water bright/ 1 


The Messianic idea is not peculiar to the Shiites, 
but was brought into Islam at an early period by Jewish 
and Christian converts and soon established itself as a 
part of Muhammadan belief. Traditions ascribed to 
the Prophet began to circulate, declaring that the 
approach of the Last Judgment would be heralded by a 
lime of tumult and confusion, by the return of Jesus, 
who would slay the Anti Christ (al-Dajja!) and finally 
by the coming of Mehdi be. The Cod guided .one 3 , who 
would fil] (he earth with justice even as it was filled then 
with violence and iniquity. This expectation of a 
Deliverer descended from the Prophet runs through 
the whole history of the Shias.” 


Skiai^at as a Social Revolution 


The preaching of the Saba’ites appealed to the 
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“Mawalis” (the clients), the Non-Arab subjects who 
made up the vast bulk of the population in the pro¬ 
vinces, especially in Iraq in the newly sprung-up colonies 
of Busra and K.ufa. These li Mawaus > ’ partly consisting 
of local inhabitants of the conquered countries who had 
accepted Islam, and partly consisting of those Non- 
Arabs who had been taken prisoner in the various wars 
of Ddatn, hated their Arab masters. Prior to the 
Muslim conquest, Iraq had. been ruled by the Persians 
whose culture and language the Mawalis had adopted, 
indeed most of them were Persians in race. 

The Mawalis suffered many social disabilities, not 
the least of wliich was that they were heavily taxed. 
They Irad had the monopoly of trade and commerce 
before the coming of their Arab conquerors, and Lhey 
had also been the chief class from which civil servants 
had been drawn. Now although they fought shoulder 
to shoulder with their Arab masters in all the wars 
they were obliged to content themselves with smaller 
paf and more trivial booty, Their position was in all 
ways anomalous. No longer slaves they were still 
utterly dependent upon their Arab conquerors whose 
retinue they formed in time of peace and war. They 
now claimed equal status with their masters, demanded 
exemption from taxes and tried to free themselves from 
the Arab yoke. 

For the Mawalis, Shiaism furnished an opportunity 
to revolt against their oppressors, the Umayyad Caliphs, 
They were less interested m the restoration of the House 
of Ali than in the dissolution of the existing order of 
things and, by introducing all sorts of ancient Baby¬ 
lonian, Persian and Indian beliefs into the body of 
Islamic thought they brought about a good deal of 
social agitation which led, in its turn, to the founding cf 
numerous esoteric sects. 

The Divine Right of Kings 

Those Mawalis of Persian extraction were especially 
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attracted towards Saba’ism because ft had absorbed 
many of the doctrines of Zoroaster. Being of Aryan 
extraction, the Persians took as a matter of course the 
division of society into classes and believed in ihe theory 
ol Divine Right of Kings. They had considered their 
Saasaman rulers (212-641 A,D.) to be the amanations 
ol divinity; Lhey were thus the only legitimate successors 
ot the pre-legendary Kayaui dynasty and, as such, were 
imbued with virtue that justified' their claim ol' the 
Persian crown. The Persians further held that any one 
who Challenged the authority of these rulers was a god¬ 
less heretic, Henceany substitution of kingship based on 
1 ivine Right in place of the Sassanian kings was more 
in keeping with the old Persian traditions Lhan the 
. T T' r:ij ocmocjatic elections introduced by the Arabs, 
he doctrine ol Imamate may thus he seen as the logical 

ship 1151011 ^ ° JdCr PerSian doctriries regarding king- 

The idea of electing a “Caliph” or “Successor 3 to the 
Holy Prophet wa^ quite foreign to the Persians, though 
il seemed reasonable to the Saracenic Arabs. The 
Persians thought that to deny the claims of All, who 
was ihe next of km to Muhammad (may peace he upon 
him) was revolutionary in the extreme. Naturally 
they had a great hatred for the Caliph Umar, who had 
conquered Persia and incorporated iheir country into 
\ r C to be governed as a province from 

Medina. Their characteristic love for Ali led them to 
identify him with their Zoroastrian Deity, Ahura Muzda 
or the god ofTight* while their hatred for Umar caused 
them to identify the latter with Ahirmati, the Zoroastrian 
deity of darkness. 

Ali s son, Hussain, was believed to have married 
Mmt Banu, a daughter of Yezidgird III, the last of the 
oassaruan monarchs and hence it was held that the 
sacred descendants of Hussain were the “Imams” 
(spiritual leaders) who represented not only the pro¬ 
phetic office but also the virtues of the Sassanian Kings, 
ine question, much disputed elsewhere, as to whether 
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this marriage had actually materialised or not, never 
troubled the Persians who still revere the memory of 
Shar Banu as the mother of ihe Imams, regarding her 
with respectful awe as the intercessor on behalf of man¬ 
kind for Grod's grace. 

The Sunni scholars regard such doctrines as heretical, 
corrupt, innovations introduced into primitive Islam, 
In the Sunni view, Shlaism was the result of an incoherent 
social revolution* a hotch-potch resulting from the absorp¬ 
tion into Islam of the alien doctrines of imperfectly 
instructed neophytes. Nevertheless the new cult proved 
to he both effective and permanent* evolving as it did a 
distinct and lasting theology with an appropriate 
philosophy and separate dogmas, doctrines and rituals. 

Dr, Lacy O'leary gives a masterly analysis of these 
historical processes at work in the following words: 

*''These early sects which were generally regarded 
as heretical were, in most casts* reproductions of Pre- 
Id ami c, Persian and Mesopotamian religious systems, 
with a thin veneer of Muslim doctrines and, in the se¬ 
cond century of the Hijra, when they became more 
prominent, they were strongly tinctured with Hellenistic 
philosophical speculations which had already exercised 
a potent influence in Mesopotamia and Persia. In 
theory these.sects* (Shian-i-Ah)* were legitimist in their 
adherence to the principle of hereditary descent. 
Orthodox Islam (Ahl Sunnai-v/l-Jumiat) accepted 
as a constitutional principle the leadership of an elected 
“Khalif” (Caliph) or “Successor^, a natural develop¬ 
ment of the tribal chieftainship familiar to the pre- 
Islamic Arabs. Amongst them the chief was elected in 
a tribal council, in which great weight was given to the 
tried warriors and aged men of experience but in which 
all had a voice, and choice was made on what we 
should describe as democratic lines, and this remained 
the practice in the earlier ages of Islam, Such a cons¬ 
titutional theory was no great novelty to those who had 
lived under the Roman Empire, but was entirely repug¬ 
nant to those educated in Persian ideas, and who had 
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learned to regard the Idngslup as hereditary in die sense 
that the sc mi-divine kingly soul passed by tr.msm igra- 
tiou at the death of one sovereign to Ihe body of his 
divinely appointed successor- This had been the Per¬ 
sian belief with regard to the S ass an id kings and the 
Persians fully accepted Ya^idgird the last of these, as a 
re-in car nation of the princes of [.he semi-mythical 
Kayarai dynasty to which they attributed their racial 
origin and their culture. Yczidzird died in ATT. 31 
(A,D. 652} and Fits death terminated the male line of the 
Persian royal family, but it was generally believed that 
his daughter Shahr Panu, was married to Hussain, the 
son oi the fourth Caliph, Ali, so that in the descendents 
by this Persi an princess the claims of Islam and of the 
ancient Persian defied kings were combined, Histori¬ 
cally the evidence of this marriage seems to he question¬ 
able but it is commonly accepted as an article of faith by 
Persian shi’ites „.. * y> 

‘"At a quite early date, the house of Ali began to 
receive the devoted adherence of the Persian converts. 
That Ali himself had been prominent as a champion of 
the rights of alien converts to equality in the brother¬ 
hood of Islam, and still more his harsh treatment by 
M.uWiya the founder of the Ummayyad dynasty, 
caused his name to serve as a rallying point tor all those 
who were disaffected towards the official Caliphate. 
It Is now the general Shi’itc belief that Ali, the cousin 
and son-in-law oi the Prophet, was his chief companion 
and chosen successor, the three preceding Caliphs being 
no more than usurpers who had kept him out of his just 
rights and whose wrong-doing he had borne with exem¬ 
plary patience, Ali Himself does not seern to have 
taken so pronounced a view, but he certainly regarded 
himself as injured by-his exclusion from Ihe Caliphate. 
Tl is not true to say with Muir (The Caliphate, its Rise, 
Decline and Fall, Page 301) that the idea of a divine 
“Imamate” or “Leadership 1 * was entirely the invention 
of later limes, because as early as A,H. 32 in the reign of 
Uthman, the Jewish convert Abdullah bin Sab"a of 
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Yemen_a district which had been conquered by die 

Persian king N usher wan and settled by Persians for 
nearly a century before the coming of Islam, and so 
thoroughly impregnated with Persian ideas—preached 
the divine right of Ali. This view he maintained after¬ 
wards when AJi was Caliph in spite of Ah s own dis¬ 
approval, and at Ali’s murder in A H. 40, he raterated 
it in a more pronounced form; the martyred Caliph 9 
aoul, he said, was in the cloud, his voice was heard in 
the thunder, his presence was revealed m the lightning, 
in due course he would descend to earth again, and 
meanwhile his spirit, a divine emanation, was passed 
on by rebirth lo the Imams, his successor. 

The Doctrine of Imamate 

The acceptance of the Divine Right oi Kings lent a 
religious significance Lo what had begun as a political 
movement. The Shi’iles rejected the Sunni doctrine o 
“lima" or the “concensus” (of the Community) sub¬ 
stituting in its place the doctrine of an inF ^. hbie I™*™' 
“Ali”, savs the Shi’ite tradiuon, formed a church, 
rinnointed Imams as its ministers, settled its dogmas, 
gave to it doctrines, ritual ceremonials and guaranteed 
fts fidelity.” Thus on Ali, and his descenders, the 
Imams, devolved the exclusive Pr"°^' v ' of 
spiritualisation: by virtue of their birth, the 
thus the only true successors of the Prophet bh.as 

believe that every age produces ns twr> 
acts as a spiritual guide to mankind. It *M MMU 
on every Shia to believe in all the Imams and especially 

in the imam oT his own lime. i*. 

Mun, being f^len and weak by nature, could only 

get salvation, the Shias maintained, through the S mri^ 
guidance of the Imams, while heaven could only become 
foe future home of mankind through the intercession of 

Imams. ( . onB | rfer<: j their Caliphs to be both t 

temporal and spiritual head of the state, administering 
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justice through the "Sharia" (Muslim Law) and holding 
office by the will of the "Umirtah" (nation)* The 
Shias on the other hand believed in divinely appointed 
rulers or Imams—the only true successors of the Prophet. 
They assert with vehemence that the choice of Imam ate 
was ntH a trivial and ordinary issue which could he left 
to the will of the masses but one of such sanctity that it 
was imperative to confine it to the descendants of Ali, 
who alone among men are qualified to interpret the 
divine commandments. The Shias thus attribute to 
their Imams many unique qualities seeing them as 
quasidivine persons possessed of super natural qualities,, 
"incarnation of divine light” from the progenitor of 
mankind, Adam, True theological and religious specula¬ 
tion was thus to be confined to the knowledge and re- 
coginition of a Irue imam, Some of the most, fanatic 
Shi a sects added the heretical doctrines of An thro po 
morphism and (he return of a Redeemer in the shape of 
an Imam; some even believed in Metempsychosis. All 
these sects laid the greatest stress on the infallibility of 
the Imams . - a dogma which was to form the basis of 
shiaism* The more esoteric secLs of the Shias 
attributed to their Imams the exclusive prerogative of 
the occult interpretation and exposition of the Qur’an. 

The historian Dozy 1 summarises the Shia doctrine 
of Irnamatc as follows :— 

“Premising the Caliph’s divinity the dominating 
sect of those days 1 . which had been founded by 
Kaisan, one of Airs freedman—reached the logical 
and melancholy conclusion that faith, religion, and 
virtue —consisted solely in passive submission and un¬ 
questioning obedience to the commands of a man-god. 
This strange and monstrous doctrine, uncongenial to 
the Arab character, had been hatched in the brains of 
the ancient disciples of Zoroaster, who—being accustom¬ 
ed to see in their kings and priests descendants of the 
gods or of divine and celestial beings—transferred to 
die heads of the new religion the veneration which they 
1, Do»y Rcidbirt.Idam Page 87. 
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had previously accorded LG their monarchal* 

The Doctrine of Atonement 

In order to rationalise their theology the Shias ex¬ 
pounded the dtrctrme of Atonement Their theologians 
stTcs&cd that the martyrdom of both Ali and Air a son 
Hussain, was effected in accordance with God’s will 
and with the purpose of saving mankind; and that 
salvation could only come through their intercession. 
Thus like the Christian doctrine or atonement the Shias 
developed and elaborated the tenets of their theology 
and these latter formed a rigid system. The Christian 
doctrine of atonement held that Jesus Christ died an 
ignoble death on the Cross in order, by this sacrifice 
to secure the redemption of mankind Not so with the 
Shins, who believe that an Imam lives in every age, 
and the last of their Imam Mehdi, also called “Ghiab” 
ilhe one who has disappeared), will re-visit this earth at 
die end of this world. The Shifts see in Imam Mehdi 
the promised Messiah the last redeemer of mankind. 

These theological speculations gave rise to many 
fables and legends which became fused into Shiarim. 
Popular belief quickly attributed all kinds of miraculous 
powers to the Imams who were said to have healed 
the diseases and satisfied the wants oTmen; certainly the 
Imams succoured their followers in trouble and distress, 
fed the hungry, helped the disabled rescued die fallen 
and above all forgave the erring. 

The Doctrine of Salvation 

Coupled with the doctrine of Atonement, and some 
what analogous to it } was the doc time of S a la van on. 
A belief in the mysterious powers of the Imams, the 
sanctity attached to the cakes and the drinks offered m 
“Ma.jfis T % a symbolic “Potion 5 * to be taken and the 
observance of certain ceremonial rites were the usual 
means of salvation for Shi us. It is believed that tfu 
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Imams visited the "Majlis” of the Shias and produced 
ecstasy and wonder therein. No matter how righteous 
a man may be, it is only by the grace of Imam that he 
can become a recipient of immortality. 

The Organisation of the Shias 

With the incorporation of the doctrine of Imamale 
in the popular belief of the masses, the Shias established 
an unprecedented organisation for the propagation of 
their faith, Unlike the Sunnis, who did not believe 
in any priesthood, the Shias organised a hierarchy of 
ministers, faith being interpreted as blind obedience 
to the l mamas and their representatives the "Mujtahids”, 
who has the last word on all points of doctrine. In 
short a Sliia ecclesiaslicism was established, based 
on a dogmatic theology. This was later joined by a 
legal system which further enhanced the already 
considerable powers of Lhe priesthood. Thus in its 
essentials, Shiaism was a human-divine organisation 
which stressed vehemently the quasi-divine nature of 
Imams. To challenge the infallible authority of these 
spiritual Directors was to commit an unpardonable 
offence against God. 

By the l#th century A.D.we read that the Shias 
have established "Lodges"*, not unlike those of the Free¬ 
masons, from where they carried on extensive propa¬ 
ganda both openly and secretly. Such "Lodges” 
continued to flourish through out Lhe 19th century. 

The Results of the Persecution of the House of All 

The assassination of Aii, in 661 A.D. by a Kharajite, 
resulted in the ShFtes taking up the Alid cause with a 
new fervour. When Ali T s eldest son, Hasan, was 
compelled to abdicate in Mu 5 awiya J s favour the Shias 
were led to adhere stiH more strongly Lo AlFs house. 
According to the Shi’ite legends, Hasan was poisoned by 
Zaynib, a lady hired by Mifawiya for that purpose. 
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Sunni traditionalists, however, challenge Lhc truth of 
that allegation, Mi’s younger son, Hussain then aspired 
to lhc Caliphate* only lo be murdered in his lum on 
the field of Kerbala in 680 A,D, 

Professor Lacy O'leary sums up the results of i.he 
persecution of Lhc Mid house in the loHowing words I-- 
“Certainly die tragedy of Kerbala, which centred in 
the pathetic sufferings and death of All’s son, Hussain, 
as he was on his way lo claim the Caliphate, produced a 
tremendous wave of pro-Mid feelings: indeed a popular 
martyr was the one thing needed In raise devotion to the 
house of Ali to the level of an emotional religion, 
though many no doubt,supported the Alid claims simply 
because they formed (he most, convenient pretext for 
opposing the official Caliphate and yet remaining out¬ 
wardly within the fold of Islam,” 

Thence forward, the house of All could do no wrong, 
as far as the Shi as were concerned* All Alps descend ants 
were depicted as models ol virtue and it became the 
bounden duty of every Shia to espouse their lost cause. 
The Shia party, as the result of this new rallying of its 
forces quickly developed into a formidable opposition 
lo the Sunni Caliphs. By a logical extension of the belief 
that lhc Irnamate was the inalienable heritage ot the 
House of Ali, the Shias were also required to fight agamst 
the Sunni Caliph, so that the Faithful might have a 
truly spiritual leadership, + 

The connection of the Shia organisation With the 
Aiid cause gave rise to revival of intellectual activities 
and the Shia theologians now began to consider many 
ontological problems arising out of the acceptance of 
AJi as a quasi-divine figure and the abjuration of Fr ee 
Will which submission to the Imamale logically entaded. 

Mukhtar the Moses of Shiftism 

Mukhtar, an upstart, described as an “Unprincipled 
man of heroic mould, a tiger in wrath, and 3 l fox in 
craftiness”, combined in his person the qualities of a 
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political adventurer, social reformer, recluse and char¬ 
latan, He has been described as the Moses of Shiaism. 
Unlike the Persian Shlas who made it a cardinal point 
of their doctrine that the Imamaie must be confined 
to the sons of Ali by Fatima, Mukhtar who was of 
Arab extraction and altogether more democratic, 
saw no reason why Ali’s sons by his second wi£e, 
Hanfia, should not succeed to the Caliphate 
after the tragic deaths of both of Fatima's sons. 
Accordingly, alter the assassination of Hussain at 
Kerbala, Mukhtar championed the cause of Muhammad 
Ibn-ul-Hanafiya and cqUcctng numerous Shihtes, 
Kharajites and other volunteers under his banner, 
invaded Iraq. He quickly conquered Kufa, where 
he tortured and killed Ibn Ziyad, Shimar, and Amr 
bin Sad, the principal magnates of Caliph Yazid) 
who had killed Ali 5 s son Hussain so mercilessly. In 
this way the tragedy of Kerbala was avenged- 

We need not enter into details of the causes, the 
events, or the results of Mukhtar’s rising but we must 
acquaint ourselves with the character of the movement 
that he so boldly started and championed. It was 
Mukhtar who railied all the Mawalis round him to 
fight against the Ummayyad rulers, securing their active 
and loyal co-operation by according them that equal 
treatment which they had so long desired but had never 
received from their Arab masters. This changed the 
whole character of Shiakm. From being an anti- 
Ummayyad move it now became an and-Arab move¬ 
ment- hence forward the ranks'of the Sfiia were to be 
swelled by all those dissatisfied Persians and foreigners 
who found in it an outlet for their bitter hatred of their 
oppressive Arab rulers. 

The Division of Shiaism into Matty sub-sects 

As time went on, doctrinal points of difFei enec divided 
the Shias into many sub-sects. The first big division 
occurred in ?65 A.D. on the death of the sixth Imam, 
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Jafar as-Sadiq. Jalar had nominated hia brother, 
Musa al-Kazmi as his successor, but some of the Shias 
favoured the claims of Ismail, his eldest son. Those 
who followed Ismail, held him to be the seventh and 
last Imam, subsequently repudiating the claims of 
Musa al-Kazmi and his five successors, the last of which 
was Mehdi, whose Second Coming at the end of the 
world is so eagerly awaited. The IsmaUis are also called 
the ‘Sabiya 5 or die ‘Sect of Seven', in contradistinction 
to the Tthna Aihariya' or ‘the Sect of Twelve*. 

Each of these two sects has an infinite number of 
sub-divisions. 

By the eleventh century AT), the original Shias or 
“Arab legitimist Shias” had split off from the esoteric 
Shias of Persia, who held that gnostic Imams could 
only appear from the offspring of All and Fatima, It. is 
these gnostic doctrines which form the basis of Shi a ism 
as it is today, both the" Twelvers*' and the "Sfcveneiif* 
agreeing on this fundamental point of doctrine. 

Leaving aside the infinite number of sub-division a, 
Shiaism today falls into Five main denominations:— 

( 1 j The £aydia, so-ca 11 ed ; ■ ftcr the name of ihr fourt 1 1 
Imam, Zayd -a sect whirls still dominates the Yemen 
and which stands closest to the legitimist Arab Shias. 
The Zaydis attach no super-natural powers to their 
Imams, though they believe in the continuity of the 
Imams, They arr the most broad-minded arid liberal 
of all the sects and base the tenets of I heir creed on 
rationalism.. 

(2) The fmami sect of “Twelvers 1 *, which prevails 
in Persia today, although it is in minority in India, 
Iraq, Syria and Pakistan. The Imamis believe in the 
theory of the twelve Imams, the last of whom* railed 
“Mehdi 1 ' (the guide) who vanished from the earth, is 
expected to come back to this earthly abode to redeem 
mankind at the end of the world. 

(3) The or The sect oT Seveners* or 

l Batni 3 (the esoteric sect) or ‘Ta'Iimi 1 (doctrinaire), was 
a famous sect of the Middle Ages which with march of 
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times Acquired revolutionary character. Its supporters 
were the Carmathians (Qarmatis), the .Assassins, the 
men who by administering "Hashish” slew all those who 
had incurred the displeasure of the Imams; they were a 
secret society, a group of fanatics entirely without scruple. 
The stories of Hasan bin Sabah, who wrought such 
havoc on the Sunni Muslims arc well known and need 
no exposition, though little is known about this sect 
as the Is mail Ians have always remained a secret society. 
Those who have been initiated into the mysteries of the 
Ismai linns do not reveal in public what they have pro¬ 
fessedi,, secret. One tiling seems certain and that is 
trial Ismail is looked upon by his followers as second 
to God, The Ismailis also believe in the doctrine 
ot Tanasukhl Arwah” (the transmigration of the soul) 
and lay special stress on "Ta’tim” (doctrinairism) w r hich 
can only be obtained from the Imam of the time. They 
also emphasise the peculiar miraculous powers of their 
Imams, about w r hom, they allege, testimony can be 
found m the Qur’an and in the sayings of the Prophet 
Muhammad (may peace be upon him). According 
to the beliei of the Ismailians "An Imam Ccin do no 
wrong”. 

The late Agha Khan who was the bead of the 
Ismailian sect, until his death in the middle of the 
twentieth century AT). claimed his descent from Ismail, 

(4) A branch of the Ismailians existing in the 
Lebanon under the name of "Druzes”. The founder 
of this sub-sect was a man named Darasti, who proclaim¬ 
ed the divinity of the Fatimid Caliph al-Hakim bi- 
AmrPUah, who was held to have disappeared from the 
world in 1021 A.D. Like The Isrnalfians, the Druzes 
meet in "Lodges”, secretly and behind locked doors, 

(5) The extreme "Ghaliya” or “Ghulat” (Ultras) 
who carried the veneration of All and his offspring 
to ari extreme had passed the bounds of reason and 
decency. In their excessive zeal, they raised their 
Imams far above the degree of human beings, believing 
that God had become incarnate in their persons. These 
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Ghaliyas were further sub-divided into a number of 
branches, one of which, the sect of the “Nusairi”, prefer 
Ali to the Prophet Muhammad and have tried to prove 
that the proverb Ho err is human' could easily be re¬ 
placed by saying Ho err is divine 1 . In their over- 
exuberant zeal they assert that when God sent Gabriel 
to earth with his Revelations, the Angel mistook 
Muhammad for Ali, deceived by the physical resembl¬ 
ance between the two cousins, whose appearance was 
almost identical- thus, by a divine error, Muhammad 
was installed in the Apostleship—an office which had 
originally been designed by God for AJi. The ‘Nusairi' 
who are still quite numerous in Persia today, believe 
Ali to be still alive and they affirm that he will come like 
Elias in the clouds at the end of the world and I ill this 
earth with justice and piety. The Persians fdso name 
the Nusairi sect “Ali-IlIahP’ 

The Deification of Ali 

The numerous esoteric Shi a seels, by deifying Ali, 
created a corporeal God-a doctrine which the tradi¬ 
tionalist Sunni Muslims considered a blasphemy and 
infamy. By developing this doctrine, the Shias next 
introduced the doctrine of ^Al-Holon!’* or The trans- 
migration of sanctity 5 from one person to another. God 
being omnipresent and omnipotent ran speak with 
every tongue and appears in the form of man, especially 
in the shape of the 'Imams' 5 or 'Prophets in miniature 1 , 
'lire sects ofNusairi and the Ishakians promulgated a 
doctrine which maintains Lhat the spirit: may also 
appear in grosser bodies, offering this as an explanation of 
angels and devils. They assert that, since Muhammad, 
there had been no man more excellent than Ali, that 
All's sons excelled all mankind and that God appeared 
in their form, spoke with their tongue and made use of 
their hands. In short all the divine attributes were per* 
sonified in them. 
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The Cardinal Points of Difference 

The Shia schism was a radical departure from 
primitive Islam (Sunnism), the faith of those traditiona¬ 
lists who conformed to the authority of the “Sunna” 
or “sayings of the holy Prophet”. With the march of 
time the d inferences between the two sects became more 
pronounced; they still subsist and are maintained with 
implacable hatred. The Shias style themselves as 
“Adalya” or "the followers of Justice*, stigmatising 
the Sunni” with odious appellations. The cardinal 
points of divergence are:- 

(1) The Sunnis credit the £ Sunna' or "the traditions 
of the Holy Prophet* as being of canonical authority 
but the Shia reject the Sunni collections of them as 
apocryphal and incredible. 

(2) The Shias reject the authority of Abu Bakr, 
Umar, and U thrum, whom they regard as usurpers, 
whereas the Sunnis regard them as the lawful successors 
of the holy Prophet. 

(3) Most of the sects of the Shias assign to Ali an 
equal rank with the Holy Prophet, Muhammad, and 
some of them in their extreme veneration For All prefer 
the former over the latter, 

(4) I'lte Sunnis charge the Sliias with corrupting 
die Qur’an, he., distorting Lhe meaning of its various 
passages, while the same charge is repeated and levelled 
hf the Shias against the Sunnis, 

Profeasor Nicholson, when discussing the points of 
doctrinal di(Terence between the Shias and Sunnis, 
says:— 

“Consequently the Shias assumed a religious and 
enthusiastic character, and struck out a new path which 
led it farther and farther from the orthodox creed. The 
doctrine of “interpretation” (Ta’wil) Opened the door 
to all sorts of extravagant ideas. One of the principal 
Shia sects, the Hashimiyya, held that “there is an esoteric 
side to everything external, a spirit to every similitude 
in tills world, a corresponding reality in the other world; 
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that Ali united in his jietson the knowledge of all 
mysteries communicated (.hem to his son Muhammad 
ibmi’I Ilanafiyya, who passed it on to his son Abu 
Hashim; and that the possessor of this universal know¬ 
ledge is the true imam. So without ceasing to be a 
Muslim in name, the Shi’ilcs transmuted Islam into 
whatever shape they pleased by virtue of a mystical 
interpretation based on the infalliable authority of the 
house oT Muhammad, and out of the ruins of a political 
party there gradually arose a great religious organisa¬ 
tion in which men of the most diverse opinions could 
work together for deliverance from the Ummayyad yoke.’" 

Professor Guillaume 1 makes the following com¬ 
ments;-— 

“The most outstanding difference between the Sunni 
and Shia doctrines of Infallibility arid superhuman 
knowledge is that, with the former Infallibility is not a 
quality inherent in the prophet by virtue of his being, 
but a special grace from God, His superhuman know¬ 
ledge is given to him from fime to time by God, whose 
message he repeats to man. His merit was to be chosen 
by God io he his mouthpiece. Thus the Sunnis kept 
much closer to the Quranic text, such as verse 47:66 
“Say, none in the Heaven and earth knows what is 
hidden but God.” On the other hand, with the Shia 
a sinless and perfect infallibility is in the Imams and of 
them. They possess a secret knowledge, inherited hum 
their superhuman forebears, by which they know all that 
will happen in the world until the Day of Resurrection. 
Therefore they cannot err* They are the sole ami 
ultimate authority on the interpretation of the Qur’an, 
the source of all truth, and the only beings with the 
right to men’s obedience. Therefore all doctrines must 
have their authority. As Goldzihcr has said, If we 
may wish to stale concisely the difference between Sunni 
and Shia Islam, we should say that the former is a church 
founded on the consent of tne community, the latter is 
an authoritarian church,” 

1. Guillaume Alfred-—Jiiain Page 119. Fcagoin Scrift. 04 - 19<W. 
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Further Divergences: “Mut * S5 and "Ttqiya”. 

In [natters of law, the f>hia diverged considerably 
(Vom the Sunni system. The two'cardinal points of 
difference in Shiaisrn are (1) “Muta” or permission for 
temporary marriages, and (2) the doctrine of “laqlya" 
or Dissimulation. 

In “Muta” a man and a woman agree to marry 
for a specified period. The sanction for this is derived 
from verse 4:25 of the Qur’an which says “you arc per¬ 
mitted to take wives with your weal thin modest conduct, 
not in formication a provided you pay them .for the 
enjoyment you have, had of them” which according 
to the Shias was originally followed by the words “for a 
specified period,”—-words which were later deleted, 

Takiya could he defined as a dispensation from the 
requirement of religion under compulsion or threat of 
injury. In other words it permits denial of one's 
religi°ti to save one’s skin under adverse circumstances. 
Tlie Shias were constrained to incorporate this doctrine 
in their system of Law because, being a suppressed 
rniniority in the Muslim countries, they fdt the necessity 
of disguising themselves and their creed. According 
to the Shias Ali is said to have performed “Takiya” in 
paying homage to the firsi three successors of the Holy 
Prophet—the allegiance that he paid to them did not 
come from the heart but arose out of necessity—for he 
was released from the obligation to intercede for the 
Faith with hand and tongue According to the ShPite 
legends Ali is said to have quoted the Qur'an as an 
authority for the justification of his stand:— 

“He among you who h most honoured before God 
is the one who fears Him most" (Qur’an 49:13) 

According to Shias, “the one who performs Takiya 
most”. The difference in interpretation of this verse 
depends on whether one of the revealed words was 
“Taqwa” (piety) or “Takiya” (dissimulation). The 
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Sunnis who consider that "piety'’ was the right word 
do not therefore see eye to eye with the Shia interpret¬ 
ation of I he Quranic text. 

The Shias allege that the justification of Takiya 
depends upon one’s intentions at the time: a SIlia faced 
with death > imprisonment, flogging or any similar 
heinous bodily injury may always conceal his identity 
and this the Qur’an sanctions in the following verse:— 

“If any one is compelled and professes unbelief 
with his tongue while his heart contradicts him to 
escape his enemies, no blame falls on him because 
God takes hit! servants as their hearts believe," 

( 16 : 108 ) 

The Sunnis disagree with the Shias about the inter¬ 
pretation of this verse also, declaring that the verse was 
revealed with particular reference to the case of Ammar 
bin Yasir, who w r as forcibly compelled to worship idols 
and abjure his faith in the ministry of the Holy Prophet, 
and that the verse was not meant for universal applica¬ 
tion. 

Though divine authority set Ammar’s mind at rest, 
the Sunnis believe that steadfast martyrdom for the 
Believers in Faith is enjoined in the Qur’an and that 
the concealment of one’s faith because of fear is cowardly, 
profane and degrading to a true Believer. Consequently 
they look down upon the Shia. doctrines of "Mula” and 
"Takiya” as the legisation of adultery and the condon¬ 
ing of a lie for which no divine sanction exists and which 
cannot be justified on any grounds. 

The Lasting influence of Ali and His Descendants 

Tbe martyrdom of Ali and his son Hussain* and the 
influence oT their personal example, left permanent 
effects on all the creeds of Islam, Their sublime ayid 
magnificent sacrifices and their unique commentaries 
on the doctrines of Islam left a permanent hold on all 
Muslims. The Shia theory of Imamate has been 
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accepted practically by all sects and almost every Mus¬ 
lim believes that Imam Mehdi, will appear at the end 
of the world to redeem mankind, A belief in the 
supreme piety of Ali and his descendants, particularly 
the heroic stand of Hussain at Karbala and liis martyr¬ 
dom, and the veneration attached to him, has also be¬ 
come deep-rooted in the minds of the Believers in Faith 
and no other persons have been so much sanctified as 
AJ] and hig descendants. Today, even after a lapse of 
. years they remain, par excellence, the personifica¬ 
tion of piety and the most eminent of all Muslims save 
only the Holy Prophet. 
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Henry Stubble, on All—321 * 
Herftclus, the Roman king 80. 
Hind MuaViyab mother k26. 
Hitd, Pi'olics&rjr, on caliphate- 
116, on succession ol the 
caliphs-155; on Arbitration 
-264; on AU-315 3lfi t 319. 
Homer-18. 

Hdtea (Prophet)-348* 

Hu bat, tt[i idol-58, is broken-77. 
Hunr/.a, the uncle of the Holy 
Pmphtt-32, 56, 226, 364+ 
Hussain (lmatn), the son ol Ali 
(Caliph) 50, si, 88,151, 155, 
263, 296, 298, 301, 302, 315, 
326, 330, 331, 333, 356, 362, 
363, 361, 367, 374, 447, 446, 
452, 456, 458, 459, 466, 467* 
HuS«an-l4]* 

Huwcitib ibn Abd-al-Aft^a—69+ 

I 

I badi 1 es-Kharaj i tes-2 76* 
tbu Amir-179, 
lhn Aralii 442* 

Ibn Athir, ofl Atib murder-303, 
on Ali-360* 

Jbn Abi Sarah-219* 

Ibn Hadrani-282 H 283. 

Ibn Jahsh-60, 

Ibn Khrtllikan-410. 

Ibn Masud—215* 

Ibn Maiyas, the Khawajite poet 

-302+ 

Ibn Qais-'2l0. 

Ibn Qami-58* i 

Ibn Qiitayba, on defection of 
Talks & Zu hair -167, 

Ibn Raffa -191-192, 

Ibn Saba or Ibn Sud-126-130* 



"Itm £aiman-3?6« 

I bn Zubair, Abdullah-2 60-2§l.» 
Ikrima, son of Abu Jahl-60, 61, 

66 . 

Tsmaeel (Prophet) son of pro 
phet Abraham-20, 22, 325. 
Issac (prophet) son of prophet 
Abraham-325 

Isaiah (Hebrew prophet)—348* 
Imam Ahmad-360. 

Imam Abu Jafar—372, 411, 
Imam Abu Musa-373, 

Imam Hanbul-3G0. 

Imam Ismail^lGl, 

I ma m Mehdi-3ftl, 449, 456, 
467. 

Imam Muhammad Baqar- 
374* 460. 

Imam Musa-al-Kajfmi-460, 
Imam Shaft-360. 

Imam Zayd-450. 

Imam Zayn-aI-Abidin-376, 

J 

Jacob (prophet)-R* 

Jashm-35, 

Jarir ibn Abdullah-232. 

Jariah ibn Kedaumah-290, 
Jafar, AJi 3 s brother-391. 

Jabir ihn AbduUah-368. 

Jafar-as Sadiq-460. 

Jews* the enmity of the-34-35, 
38-40; desert Muslims-56, ac¬ 
tions agamst-SR, 70, 92-93, 
Jehovah (God of jews)-’92. 
Gibbon, on Ali-314-315, 

John J. Poole 50, on Ati-313- 
314. 

Job-17, 391, 

Joseph (the prophcL)-8. 

Joseph Hdl , on the character of 
Kuia and Bosra-216-217. 
Jouriab, the daughter of Abu 
Jahl~64. 

Jundib ibn AbdulJah-298. 
jurtyad Baghdadi-337. 


Justinian-IB. 

K 

Kab bin Ashraf-38. 

Ka’b* the Christian chief of 
Yemen, accepts Isl»m-%. 

Kab bin bur-188. 

Kabisa, a bcdufne chief-] 70- 
171. 

Kaisan, an A] id freed man-45 5. 

Kamccl bin Ziyad-394. 

K arma Ehiai is-146. 

Kaub bin Malft-I4l. 

Kerrcib, the jcw-320. 

Kerbabt, the scene of the mar¬ 
tyrdom of Hussain-157. 

Khadija, he wile of the Holy 
Prophet 22* 24, 25, 53, 76. 

Khalid bin Walid 57* 66; leads 
Bedouinei into Mecca-76, 
mission iq. Ycmcn-95-%. 

Khalid bin Yamit-394. 

Khaxja bin Huzafa-295. 

Khairaj-35. 

Khirrit bin Rashid-28 3-284, 
285, 

KJrizar—341. 

Kharaj i tes -146 3 266-2 76. 

Khuraiba, the scene of the 
Battle of the Camel-206 

Kothem ibn Abbas, children 
killed byBusr—289.' 

Kicmer, Von, on the reign of 
Uihman—122-123, on Uth- 
man’s death-134-135; con¬ 
flict between Meccans & 
Mcdinites-1 57 1 on Arbitra¬ 
tion-263. 

Kung-tozc, the Chinese philo¬ 
sopher-348 

Kuthayyir, a shihte pOct-449 

h 

I^acy Oleary, on Shiite sects- 
452; on persecution of Alid 




house -458 

L&mmens, Pehe, on Arhii ra¬ 
tion-264 ; Lane pooler on 
successors of the prophet- 
153; Shi 1 i te trad i tint lsl- 3 30 - 
33E 

Laotzcc, the Chinese thinker- 
340 

Leonides, the spartan king-79 
Leila, daughter of Masud and 
wife of Ali -308 
Lot (Prophet}-8 
Louis XI V, emperor of France- 
237, 

M 

Malik, the leader of Banu Mu» 
talik G4 

Mammon, the god of wealth— J 1 
Mamur, on All’s murder-303 
Montrose-315 

Mann—the Hindu lawgiver- 

303 

Marhabj laces Ali—72; and fails 
-73 

Mary, mother of [esu& Ghrist- 
52, 37! 

Maskala, deserts AN-284-285 
Masud?., the his tor inn-2 4 4; on 
AIL-317, 327, 361, 410 
Mattock, Israel, hjstorian-7-8 
Maslama bin Mukhdlcd-220 
M&imdi, ibn-317, 327, 301,410 
Masud, father of Ali’s wife 
Leila—388 

Mcca-19, 21, 27, 20, 32; the 
pilgrimage to M^cca-05, 60, 
67,69,09,99,119,120, 122, 
L36 t 141, 146, J55, 158, 159, 
167, 169, 178, 179, 180, 182, 
105, 187 

Meccans—21, 23, 27, 29, 31, 55, 

‘ 36/57, 59, 60, Gl, 60, 69, 
74; Aghast as idols are bro¬ 
ken- 70 

Meccan, Qkirahb (tonilmt over 


Has!)unites 136; b\% |3<> 

167, 174, 107, 104, 195 
Medina-22, 27, 32, M t 35, 36, 
39,/5, 59, 60, 65, 66, (% oi; 
Airs govern nr ship of-Ol-02, 
120, 121, 122 ; rebcla encamp 
near Medina— 

129-1-31; Kg% n of < error-14 1 - 
140, 149, J 55, 157, 1 5B, 160, 
)ti] ; 165, 166, 167, 172, 175, 
177, 1 78, 179, ml, 188, 189, 
193, 19-1, 195, 209; beet *mCB 
the centre of Islamic culture 
215 

Mrhinites (Antoni & Muhajira 
Jiving in Medina)-3, 2t; 
listen to Declaration of Dis- 
chargc-90; warned by Ulh- 
tna ti 127-128, a Lac Ld gun rd a t 
caliphs' house 131-136, 

s ubj lj g led by M eccans -136; 
flight to Mecca, & Danjafitiii* 
144-142; offer cali phale to 
All-143; 15% 165, 170, 179, 
185, 189. 

Merc-ury-Grcct god of Muni¬ 
ficence 85 

Mtrwan ibn Hakarn, marries 
Uthmatt’s daughter-! 19; 
made sccrctaVy general bv 
Uthman-123-129, 221 
Merv—Li added lo UtEiman's 
empire 124 
Messiah-31 6-456 
Mrrwan—392 

Mills, Charles, on Ah-338-319 
Mirqaz ibn J lab-69' 

Mirkhcnid, pri Ruw’s atrocities 

in Yemcn-209 

Mhtah slanders Aislua’s Hiir 
name-192 

Mohammad (may peace be 
upon him)~9, L0, 11* 17* 18, 
19, 20,21, 22, 23,24,25, 26, 
27. 28, 29, 32, 33, 34, 35, 3b, 
37,38, 39, 49, 42,43, U, 45, 
46, 47, 48, 49, 5), 52, 53,34, 


55, 56, 57 

* 58, 

59, 60, 62 

>63, 

64, 65, 66 

■, 67 * 

68, 69, 79 

,71* 

72, 73, 74 

h 75, 

76, 77, 78 

,80, 

81, 82. 83, 84, 

85, : 

Mubahih 

with 

Christians 

86-89, prays 

God 

to favour 

Ali-90* 91 

, Mi, 

93, ! 

94. 95* 96 

, Farewell 

Pil- 

gi'imaLC -' 

47-98 

; Khutba at 

Khum t.ihadiar—99- 

102* 

103, 

J04, 

105, 

It Mi, 

. 107 : 

,G(K! 

, St- 

leuce to 

nomiiiiUe 

a succea- 

SOT—] 

[09, 

1 17* 

118* 

119, 

120* 

1.22, 

1.23, 

125, 

1 26. 

127, 

13/ 

135; 

the 

followers i 

split 

alter 

Utitman’s 

martyrdom— 

136; 

14K 

143, 

146, 

14 7* 

149, 

150, 

151, 

152, 

153* 

154, 

! 55* 

J 56* 

160, 

167* 

171, 

172* 

[75, 

177, 

178, 

! 79, 

181, 

382, 

185, 

186, 

190, 

191, 

198, 

199* 

204, 

2 IK 

210. 

211* 

213, 

214, 

215, 

225, 

226, 

22 7, 

231, 

237* 

238* 

241, 

244, 

247, 

253, 

257, 

258, 

270, 

276, 

269, 

296* 

297, 

299. 

jtfi, 

302 T 

303, 

304, 

307, 

311, 

315, 

318, 

324, 

326, 

327, 

329, 

331, 

333, 

335* 

33/ 

348. 

355* 

350* 

357, 

35 a, 

360, 

361, 

362, 

363, 

364* 

366, 

307, 

368, 

3 70* 

371* 

372, 

3 73* 

376. 

377, 

378, 

380, 

381, 

385* 

368, 

389* 

393* 

392, 

395, 

396* 

397, 

403, 

404* 

408, 

409, 

417, 

4-3 K 

432, 

437, 

438, 

444. 

446, 

447* 

448, 

449, 

451* 

453, 

461, 

462, 

463, 

465, 

466, 

467,. 






Moll sin, a sort ol 

■ All- 

-50 


Moses 

(the 

prophet] 

8, 11 

, 37, 


26 

Mu'awiya bin Hudaij—279-280 
Mu’awiya (bin Abu Sufyan) as 
governor of Syria—l-l, 

123, 1'41, 144, 140, 151, 152, 
TWTp»T I&5; Writes a 
letter to Zuhair-167-16!); de¬ 
fies Ali-17(/J 71J 72, 173/174, 
175, 179, 189,212, 213, 214; 


trica to win over Qais—220; 
Succeeds in getting Qais oust¬ 
ed from Egypt—221 i malcon¬ 
tent* come Lo-222; 225-265, 
27 7-291, 311, 312, 317, 319, 
336, 345. 346, 392, 3i>4, +30, 
437, I I K 453, 457. 

M ugbaira bln Shai bah-1G I * 

260 

MuhajirS—147, 158 

M ubammad bin Abu lludai fall, 
stirs Egy p tians-12b- L 27 

Muhammad bin Abu liakr stirs 
Egyptians against Uthman 
126-127 j catches caliph Ulh— 
man by his beard-133; mov 
cd by ULhman4 remarks^ 
134; 135, 160, 192, as Alie- 
envoy to K ufa-196-209; be¬ 
comes governor of Egypt 
221; defeated and killed in, 
Egypt-2 7 9-281 

Muhammad ibn Han ha* (Alps 
son)-298, 373, 402, 459, 464 

Muhammad bin Mosselmah- 

141 

Muhammad bin Eusa lama— 
188 

Muhammad bin Jafar, Alt's 
envoy to Knfa J 90-199, 

Muir, William on Uthman’" 
death -123, Mua’wLyads pro¬ 
paganda for vengeanc of U th- 
inan's blood-168-1G9; On 
AH’s pacificism—203, on the 
Battle of (he Camel-2CG-207, 
210-211; on SifIm-246, 252, 
272, fin M ua* wi va *& invasion 
of Iraq-286; on Ali-317-310; 
on Imajnate-453. 

M u k h t ay (lhe muses of Shiah to) 
-455-459 

Murrah ibn Mcrwan, killed by 
AJi-72 

Muhjil bin Qais-284 

Musab bin Orocir-57 

Mui'ur bin Fidk, Kharajke 25] 







Mustawrid bin Ullifa, Khara- 
jitc-274, 

N 

Nadir, decorates A Eds tomb-301 
Naharwan, the scene of Khara^ 
jite uprising-269 
Naila, ULhman’s wife 134, 141, 
169, 189, 230 

Najashi, on Aslitars* valour-247 
Najjar-35 

Naufal (Qiiraishitc Warrior) 

61 

N e bucha dnezza r-34 

Negus, the ruler of Abyssinia I 9 

Nero’239 

Nicholson, Professor, on Kha- 
rajit.es -266; 273, 275, on Ali- 
3i9; on Saba’ites 448-449; 
on Shias and Sunnis—463'464 
Nbhapur-124, 234 
Noah {Prophet) 17, 356 
N if man bin Hcsheir 141, 286 
Nushcrwan, the Just-285, 395, 
454. 

O 

Ocklcy, translates precepts oi 
Ali-320 
Omcir-36 

Oi wa, is. impressed by Mustims- 
66 

P 

Panaetiui, the lujm;misL-340 

Paul-36 

Paul, St,-428 

Persian, real less under Ulhman- 
125 

Persian, clement in Islam-?! 7- 
213 

Phyllis. (he idol of Hanu Tay 85 

Pharaoh-72, 357 

Plato-17, 348 

Price, Major, on Ali-32t 

a 

Qais bin Sa'd, Ali’a Governor in 
Egypt-164, 219, 222, 278-279 


OfUim, grandson of Ali-337 
Qpnbur* All’s Blavc-335-337 
Qulaum, agrees to marry ibn 
Muljam-293-3D2, 303, 384 
Quttada, is killed-64 

R 

Rlradah, Abu Z&r is baiiidhed 
to 123 

Romans, defeated bv Ufhraan- 
124-125, 234-235 
Ruqaya, the daughter of the 
Holy Prophet; wife of caliph 
Uthman-1 I 7 

Ruqayya, daughter ol‘Ali-50 

S 

Sa’d bin Waqasv-260 
5a 1 d, the conqueror of Persia- 
120 

Sa’d ibn. Qbayda, leads Mcdi- 
nilca into Mecca--76 
SaM bin M.aVd is woundcd-61 ; 
decides the cast of Harm 
Qurciza—63 

bated, desert Aifih.dft trw>ps- 
132 

Sated bin Qais,-All’s envoy to 
Mu fc awiya-243 

Saccd bin Ubdtb Chief of Banu 
Tay, aides with AIM 69 
as-Safah, discovers Alt’s tfjmb- 
500 

Sahl Eiin Ffanif, appointed gi>* 
vernor of Syria-164-J 65, IBB, 
381 ; All’s Governor—438 
Salman, Farsi-59, 328, 358 
Sara, Wife of Prophet Abraham 
-325, 

Sargon II, expels jcivs-34 
Satan—430, 431 
Saul-38 

Saweed bin Ghulfa-3811-369 
K eddies, on Shi’itc view of 
sueceasiou-lSi 

Sim bath bin Ribi- tile Khara- 
jite-268 


Shabia bin Rad, Ali'i envoy to 
MuaViya-244 
Shabus bin Rftbi-243 
Shahabj leader of Rami K_hu- 
sliam, killed by A!i-&4 
Shahr&atani (historian) -116, 
on Khai-ajl tea-270; on I bn 
Saba-448 

Shat' liann, daughter of Yezd- 
gird III-451-452 
Sharif Rudi, compiles NajhHul- 
fiulagha-409-410 
xShimer, killed by Mukhtaj-459 
Shauraih bin IIaui-260 
Shubib bin Rij.rah--294-2U7 
Shuidh bin Ha.rith-429 
SLthn, the sense of battle-240- 
256 

Simak bin TJbayd* the governor 
of Ctcsiphon-274 
Simon bin Gepba&, an apostle 
of Christ-241 
Sohaib bin Sunan-188 
Sohail-257 

Soheil bin Amr-nego Limes the 
trealv of H udaybiafi- 68 -69 
Solomon-17, 305, 318, 406, 416 
Suheil ibn Ilanif—40 
Sulana, daughter of Halim of 
fSanu Tay -285-286 
Suiyan bin Anf-236 
Sulaim-39 

T 

Tabari, on Truce between Ali 
and MtTawiya-290 
TaUta, the standard bearer of 
Qjjraiah—56 

Talha, the companion or the 
Holy Prophet, sends his son 
to guard Uthman—13 1-135, 
142-145, 162; defies Ali- 166- 

lf>8, rebdb openly against Ali- 
174-207; dies in Basra-208, 
214, 2IS, 222, 229, 230, 231 
308 

Talib-31 


Taycf, the City of Banu Hawa- 
zfin-78; operationa against ifc& 
citizen5-33-84 
Thalaba-85. 

Theophanes, on Arbitration- 
265; on Mu'awiya T s truce 
with Constantine—282 
Timur, enlarges All’s tomb-301 
Thus, invades Jcruaalcm-34 
Tujibite Kinona, suspected 
killer of Uthman-280 
Tsehonang-Tzse, A Chinese 
thintcr-348 

U 

Uhaydah bin liarrith—32, 364 
Ubaydullah bin Abbas, flies be¬ 
fore Syrians-289 
Uhud, the Battle of-55-56 
Um-A’tiya, a tnu&Iim nurse at 
Uhud-391 

Um-Habib a. Wife of Holy Fro- 
phet-132 

Um-Kalthum, daughter of ca¬ 
liph Ali -50, 115. LE8, 120, 
297 

Um-K-ulthum, daughter of 
Holy Prop bet-118 
Urn-Salim, A mudim nurse a* 
Uhud-39t 

Um&r, the great—42, 43, 58, 66, 
69; attacks al Qjamus-70, 93, 
109, 112; is chosen successor 
to Abu Bakr—113-115, 122, 
123, 125, 147, 148, 149, 150, 
154, 162, 166, 181, 193, 195, 
196, 217, 225, 229, 260, 265, 
274; 278, 304, 307, 316, 318. 
336.. 358, 360, 397, 399 t 443, 
451, 463 

Umar bin Mad! Kurb—94 
Umar Abu Nasr, on Ali’a. letter 
to his governor-190 
Umar Bin Abdul Aai^r^Sl 
Umar Bin Harees—338-389 
Umar bin Abba- killed by Ali- 
361 




Umar bin Qais, All's courtier- 

38? 

Ummara ibn Shahab-164 
Uminar Ynsir-47 
Urts bin Malik-36 7-360 
Urwa,g bin Anis-39 
Usama, the njcdinite-TSB 
Usama bin Zaid-107 
Usbus Khushee-94 
Uiba-31,, 32 

Uthman bin Aifan’44, 45, lift, 
E r -*cs as an envoy to Mccc&ns- 
67-69, 87, 109, 110, becomes 
Ualiph-118-122; banishes 
Abu Dharr-123; builds the 
hrsr Muslim Navy-124; 
Common weal Eh rises against 
Uthm (10-125-145, 147, 146, 
K9, 150, 154, J 57, 158, 159, 
LGO., 161, 162, 1 63* 165, 166, 
Syria Clamours f-jr his ven- 
Stance-160-171, [74, (75 

i 76, 177, 178; Uprising 

against Afi in the name of his. 

martyrdom-3 79-206 217, 

219, 220, 221, 227, 228, 229, 
230, 231, 236, 239, 242, 243, 
252, 255, 260, 262, 267, 273, 
274, 276, 279, 280, 207, 304, 
305, 308, 309, 314, 318, 431, 
446, 447, 448, 453, 463 

W 

Walid bin Utba-365 
Walid Ibn Aqaba, made gover¬ 
nor of K.ufa-120-121, 179 
Wa.qidi, nn Mua'wiya** inva¬ 
sion of Iraq-286; on AU’s 
murder-302 

Wauhib ibn Massoud“2j0 
Wellhauscn, on UEhman‘9 mur¬ 
der-1 36, on Mua*i#iya K 9 dip¬ 
lomacy—234, on Arbitration 
264-265; on Khawarij-27S; 
on ihc rote of Egypt-280; on 
Ali'i murder—302-303 
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Xtraea, attacks Greece-79 
Y 

Yah bin Umayya-164, 179 
Yaair Khaybrec, killed by Ali- 

72 

Yaziel bln MuWiya-151 152 
237, 294, 459 
Yazid bin Harith-219 
Yadd bin Qab-244, 260 
Yc/.dgird Ilf, die King of Per- 
ria-45J-453 

Yakybi-on Mu'nwiya's inva¬ 
sion of Iraq-206 

Z 

Zaid-66* 

Zaid bin Harith-25 
Zap I, the Muslim Commander, 
killed by Romans-107 
Zaid, bin Ha^an, forces Ali for 
Arbttration-251 

Zara th as Era, the founder of Zo- 
roaJ 1 rain e sm—348 
Zayn.-al-A 1 ' bidin, the ijrandsnn 
of AH-333 

Zaynih, a Woman hired by 
Mu’awiya to poison HaJan 
457 

Zaynib, daughter of caliph Ali— 
50, 333 

Ziyad bin Abihi-234, 203-285, 
400 

Ziad bin Han tela, lights for Al i- 
176 

Ziad bin Hufza, Ali’a envoy to 
Mu H awiya~244 

Zubair, die companion of Holy 
Prophet-3 23; sends hi* Son to 
guard the person of caliph 

Uihman-131-132, 142445; 

defection of-166-167* 168, 

174-207, 210, 211, 218, 222, 
229, 230, 231, 


Shabb Hist Rad, AJi'i envoy to 
Mua 3 wiya*-244 
Shabui bin Rabi-2+3 
Shahab, leader of Barm Khu- 
sham, killed by Ali-84 
ShaKraatani (historifluj -116, 
on Kharajitej—270; on I bn 
Saba-448 

Shar Bano, daughter of Yezd- 
gird III—451-452 
Sharif Rudi, compiles Najh-tul- 
Bui agha—409-410 
Sturner, kilted by Mukh tar-459 
Shauraih bin Maui-269 
Shu bib bin Bijrah-294^297 
Shurcih bin I-Larith-429 
Siffin, the acme of battle-240- 
256 

Sitfiak bin Ubayd, the governor 
of Ctesiphon—274 
Simon bin Cephas, an apostle 
o f Christ-241 
Sohfiib bin Sunan-188 

SohaiJ-257 

Sohril bin Amr-negotiates the 
treaty of Hudaybiah—68-69 
Solomon-| 7, 305, 318, +QG, 416 
Suhcil ibn Hanlf—40 
SufaJia, daughter of Halim of 
Banu Tay ■283-286 
Sijfyan bin Auf-286 
Sul ai m-39 

T 

Tabari, on Truce between Ah 
and Mn , awiya-2'90 
Talha, the Standard bearer of 
Quraish-56 

Talha, the companion of the 
Holy Prophet, sends his son, 
to guard Utbmau-131-185, 
142-1+5, 162; defies AU-166- 
168, rebels openly against Ali- 
174-207; dies in Basra-203j 
214, 218, 222, 229, 230, 231 
308 

Tali b-31 


Tayef, tbe City of Banu Hawa- 
idn-78; operations against its 
citizens-83-84 
Thalabi-^J5r 

Tbcophanca, on Arbitradon- 
265; on Mu'awiya’s truce 
with Constantine—282 
Timur, enlarges All's tomb-301 
Titus, invades Jerasaleni-34 
T ujibite Kinona, suspected 
killer of Uthman-280 
Tschonang-Tzsc, A Chinese 
thinker-34B 

U 

Ubaydah bin Harrith-32, 364 
Ubayduilah bin Abbas, flies be¬ 
fore Syrian3-289 
Utiud, the Battle of-5!^56 
Um-A T liya, a musliin nurjr at 
Uhud-391 

Ura-Habiha, Wife of Holy Pro¬ 
phet-132 

Ota-Kalthum, daughter of ca¬ 
liph Aii-50. 115, 118 l?a 
297 

Utn-Kulthum, daughter of 
Holy Prophet-L IB 
Cm-Salim, A musin'u nurse at 
Uhud-391 

Umar, the great-42, 43, 58, 66, 
69; attacks al Qamus—70, 93,. 
T09, 112; is chosen successor 
to Abu Batr-113-115, 122, 
123, 125, 147, 148, 149, L50, 
L54, 162, 166, 181, 193, 195, 
196, 217, 225, 229, 260, 265, 
274, 278, 304, 307, 316, SIS, 
336, 358, 360, 397 „ 399, 44S 
+51, 463 

Umar bin Madi Kurb—94 
Umar Abu NaSr, on Aii'a letter 
to his governor—190 
Umar Bin Abdul Azixr-DOt 
Umar Bin Harces-3BB-!l89 
U-tut bin Adba, killed by Ali- 
361 
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Umir bin Oais. All s courtier- 
38? 

Uni Tn.ir i ibn Shaiisb-164 
Ummar Ya.sir-47 
Un. bin Mahk-367.368 
Urwas bin An is—39 
Usama, the meditiile-183 
T.T.q. i~4 m u bin Zaid-107 
Ushus Kimshce-94 
Ulba-31, 32 

U (liman bin Affan-44, 45, G6* 
goes as an envoy to Meecans- 
67-69, 87* 1G9* 110, becomes 
Caliph-I 10-122; banishes 
Abu Dhatr-3 23; builds the 
first Muslim Navy-124 ; 
Comroomvca-lth rises against 
Uthman-125-145, 147, I48* 
149, i 50* 154* 157, I5S, J59* 
160 k 161, 162, 163* 163, 166, 
Syria Clamours for his ven- 
.gc-anee-J 68-171, 174, 175, 

176, 177, 178; Uprisings 

against Ali in the name of his 
martyrdom-179-206 217, 

219, 220, 221, 227, 226, 229, 
230, 231, 236, 239, 242, 243, 
252, 235, 260, 262, 267, 273, 
274, 276, 279, 280, 287* 304, 
305, 308, 309, 314, 318, 431, 
446, 447, 448, 433, 463 

W 

W a lid bin Utba-365 
Walid Ibn Aqaba* Hlade gover¬ 
nor of Kufa^l20-12l, 179 
Waqidi, 00 Mua'wiya l i inva¬ 
sion of Iraq-286; on All's 
murder-302 

Wauhib ibn Masscud-2j0 
Wellhatuen, on (Jthman's mur¬ 
der-136, on Mua’wiya's dip 
lomacy-234, on Arbitration 
264-265; on Khawarij-273; 
on the role of Egypi-280; on 
Alt's murder-102-303 


X 

Xerxes* attack* Grecce-79 
Y 

Yala bin Umayya-164* 179 
Yaair Kbaybree, kilted by AU- 
72 

Yarid bin Mu’awiya-l >L* 152, 
237* 294, 459 
Yazid bin llarith-219 
Yazirl bin Qais-244* 268 
Yevdgird III, tbc King of Per- 
*ia-45M53 

Yakubi-on Mu'awiya's inva¬ 
sion of lraq-286 

Z 

£aid-£6' 

Zaid bin Harith-25 
Zaid, the Muslim Commander, 
killed by Romam-lQ7 
Zaid* bin Hasan* forces Ali for 
ATbifcni,tion-2&l 

Zarathustra, the Founder of Zo- 
roaStrainism-34fl 
Zuyn-at-A'bidm, the grandson 

of Ali-333 

Z^ynib* a Woman hired by 
Mu'awiya to poison Hasan- 
457 

Zaynib, daughter of caliph Ah~ 
50, 333 

Ziyad bin Abihi-234, 203-205, 
400 

Ziad bia Hantela* fight* for Alir- 
176 

Ziad bin HuTxa, AU h i envoy Co 
Mu'awiya-244 

Zubair* the companion of Holy 
Ptophct-123; sends hi* son to 
guard the person of caliph 
tli htMA n—131-132. 142-145; 

defection of-166-lb7, 168, 

174-207, 210, 21 1 - 2IS, 222* 
229, 230, 231. 
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